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PREFACE. 


The time that seemed so far distant when our 
first Company Book was compiled, has come at last ; 
the war is victoriously ended. It is thus possible 
to produce the second and final ‘‘ 107 Company 
Book ’’—which we looked forward to, even then—as a 
* souvenir ’”’ for the members of the Company, their 
relatives and friends ; giving an illustrated account of 
the Company’s life during the war. 

It was hoped to include general articles by various 
members in this volume also. Unfortunately, owing 
to the high cost of production, this has been impos- 
sible. Of necessity the letterpress has had to be cut 
down and limited to the ‘‘ Story of the Company ”’ — 
and all articles of a ‘‘ general’? nature excluded. It 
is felt that all subscribers, including those who have 
contributed articles, would prefer that the account of 
the Company should be well illustrated, rather than 
that general articles should be inserted and illustra- 
tions omitted. I desire to thank those who contri- 
buted articles, and to assure them that the question 
of cost has alone prevented the insertion of the majority 
of them. 

The thanks of all members of the Company are due 
to those who have kindly given photographs and 
sketches for reproduction ; to Capt. Clemo, M.C., Staff 
Captain 79th Brigade, for the large panorama photo- 
graph ; to Major Gosset, M.C., for the majority of the 
pape tr illustrating Chapters I. to VI.; to Rev. 

.G. Sutcliffe—our Brigade“. padre ’”’ —for the majority 
of those illustrating the remaining chapters ; and also 
to Major Shennan, M.C., and Capt. Pidgeon. We are 
indebted to Capt. Macfie, M.C., R.A.M.C., 78th Field 
Ambulance—an old friend of the 107th—for thé 
sketches, from photographs, which he so kindly made 
for our book. 

THe EpItor. 


THE STORY OF THE COMPANY. 


‘* He is out like the Sappers where strange roads go down— 
making the paths, building the bridges, at hand-grips with 
deadly wilderness diseases, that there may be safety for those 
who come after.”’ 

GERTRUDE PaGE—‘ Where Strange Roads go down.”’ 
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THE STORY OF THE 
~ COMPANY. 


EARLY DAYS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
(By Spr. J. Robertson.) 


November 25th, 1914, saw the birth of what was 

rhaps the finest —or had we better say the 107th— 

ield Company Royal Engineers. 

Parading on the “‘ Square”’ at St. Mary’s Barracks, 
Chatham, on Friday morning, November 27th, we 
were met by the R.E. band, and marched down to the 
town station, kit-bag on shoulder ; reminded every few 
minutes that ‘‘ They didn’t want to lose us, but they 
thought we ought to go.” 

We numbered about twenty, and every man knew 
that the cause of the Kaiser was doomed, now that we 
were in khaki; and if the population of Chatham did 
not know it, their eyesight must have been very bad 
indeed. 

Capt. Eustace led the way, making a good attempt 
to look as if he were enjoying the patriotic airs of the 
band. Advertisement was not in his line, however. 

No one among us expected to reach London on the 
S.E. and Chatham Railway before the cessation of 
hostilities, but we arrived at Victoria safely, and 
eventually boarded the train for Shrewsbury. The 
journey there proved fairly pleasant for the time of 
the year, and the “ old soldiers’? among us did their 
best to Nae us raw recruits at our ease by condescend- 
ing to drink our beer and allowing us the sandwiches 
which Capt. Eustace had so thoughtfully provided. 

Later on we found that this little kindness of the 
O.C.’s was characteristic of him. While he was with 
the Company his motto was, ‘‘Men first, last, and 
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always.’ Billets were found for us among the people 
of Shrewsbury, and we gradually settled down to the 
routine of army training. 

Lt. Gosset had accompanied us from Chatham, but 
now we had Lts. Don, Gandy, Robinson and Holmes 
added to our strength. Later came Q.M.S.I. Parker, 
Sergt.-Major McManus and Sergt. “‘ Jack’’ Rennie. 

With all due respect to the first and last of these 
instructors, for they both dealt with us with kindly 
perseverance ‘‘ Old Mac”’ was looked upon as a sort of 
“ Father of the Company.” 

He it was—he hailed from the “ Disthressful 
Country ’’—who initiated us into the mysteries of the 
“thumb” and “ reef knots,’’ the ‘‘ bowline’”’ and 
** clove hitch,” etc. 

At his lectures the dropping of a pin could have been 
heard. Asa true Irishman should, he could, and did, 
make a“ bull” with the next ; but I am afraid that 
many were put down to his credit that would have 
surprised him had he but known. His most famous, I 
think, was when he exhorted every good soldier to take 
up his hot shaving water every evening, so that it would 
be ready in the morning. 

As a diplomat he had no equal ; the manner in which 
he handled the ’Xmas concert was magnificent. From 
being the quietest company of men it had ever been his 
good fortune to be with, we, in the space of a few 
minutes, became the most unruly crowd he had ever 
clapped eyes on. Like everything else he took in 
hand, however, Mac brought this, our first ’Xmas in the 
army, to a successful conclusion. Many happy days 
and nights were spent in Shrewsbury, and if, on Janu- 
ary 30th, we were not sorry to be leaving for Sutton 
Veny, it was merely because we wanted to get on with 
the job in hand. 

Our first sight of Sutton Veny was far from cheering. 
A wilderness of mud and unfinished huts represented 
the camps which later on were to house the 26th Divi- 
sion. A few Argylls and a Signal Company were the 
only occupants when we arrived, and on the whole we 
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soon wished we had completed our training at Shrews- 
bury. 

Reinforcements coming from Chatham speedily 
brought the Company well above war strength, and our 
training commenced in real earnest. Field works and 
route marches, day and night, soon brought us into 
position to take part in the Divisional Field Days— 
days which were freely cursed by the men, whatever 
the officers thought of them. The canteen was well 
patronised at the conclusion of a Field Day, and seem- 
ingly it took large quantities of beer to clear the dust 
of the Wiltshire roads from the throats of the sappers. 

Taking everything into consideration, we spent a 
fairly happy time at Sutton Veny, and looking back at 
it through three-and.a-half years of active service, we 
must have enjoyed ourselves immensely without 
realizing it. 

The second week in May found us at Pangbourne, 
on the Thames, for our course of trestle and pontoon 
bridging, and as the exception to the rule, we enjoyed 
ourselves and did know it. The seventeen days there 
proved all too short, and every man was sorry to return 
to Sutton Veny again. Manceuvres became more 
frequent now, and an all round general air of business 
stole over the whole Division. August, and our firing 
course came to an end, and we commenced to wonder 
if the War Office was aware of our existence, but last 
leaves for the whole Company settled this point. 

Leaving Sutton Veny about 8 p.m. on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19th, we arrived in Southampton about three 
o’clock the next morning. The order to unload our 
own transport set some of us wondering if there was a 
strike of porters, but we refrained from asking the 
question aloud. What the C.S.M. would have said 
had he been asked, might have set fire to the forage. 

By 6 p.m. the same day we had embarked the trans- 
port and a few sappers aboard the Czty of Benares, 
but the majority sailed on the Mona’s Queen, a thirty- 
year-old paddle steamer, which was said to have been 
a fine vessel in her time ; but 1915 was certainly not her 
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time. To her passengers on this trip, packed like 
sardines, she seemed to combine the habits of a sub- 
marine with the trick evolutions of an aeroplane, and 
many a prayer went up that night that we might be 
torpedoed, and so end our misery ; but we reached Le 
Havre safely without such a drastic remedy being 
resorted to. 

After spending the following night in the rest camp 
—and incidentally finding out what ‘‘ Rest Camp” 
means in army parlance—we entrained for Amiens, 
arriving there about 8 in the evening. We found 
a camping ground on the outskirts of the town, and 
- “got down to it’? about midnight, dead tired. Our 
soldiering had commenced. 

Next morning, we started off again in the opposite 
direction to the front line, and halting at an almost 
deserted village about 2 p.m., we prepared to settle 
down for the night ; but the“ fallin ’’ going about two 
hours later, we were soon on the road again. Rain was 
spattering down as we set off, and in less than an hour 
it had developed into a blinding storm of rain, thunder 
and lightning. Drenched to the skin we passed through 
innumerable villages, where to make things worse, men 
of other units would come to the doors of their billets, 
many with steaming hot cups of tea in their hands, to 
watch us march past. Like everything else, good or 
bad, this state of affairs came to an end, and 10 o’clock 
that night found us in billets in Salouel in comparative 
comfort. 

Next morning we set off again, with the effects of 
the previous day hardly worn off. We had barely got 
into our stride again, before we passed our previous 
day’s camping ground, so we had marched some twenty- 
five miles, and landed almost where we had started ! 
The end of the day found us at Villers Bretonneux, 
where we rested a few days before going on to Harbon- 
niéres. Here, about five miles separated us from our 
front line trenches, and at night star shells and Verey 
lights were plainly visible. Our work lay in Herleville, 
a village, or rather the remains of one, which lay about 
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800 yards to the rear of our line. In the course of our 
work, and the march to and fro, we came under enemy 
shell fire more than once. The war had started—for 
us. We did not stay here long, but marching back 
through Villers Bretonneux, Aubigny, Hollencourt and 
Fréchencourt, we set up Company H.Q. at Mericourt- 
L’ Abbé ; the sections going on to Méaulte and Dernan- 
court. 

Rumour had it about this time that we were not 
intended for France, but that our destination was 
Serbia, and, as future events proved, “ Rumour’’ for 
once was right. 

Continuing our walking tour, we passed through 
Bonnay, and pulled up at Montigny, a small village 
about ten miles from Amiens. Here we were issued 
with waterproof capes and sheepskin jerkins, and we 
knew it was Serbia. 

Marching into Amiens we entrained for Marseilles, 
arriving there—after a sixty hour journey—on Novem- 
ber 15th, and camped at La Valentine, a suburb about 
six miles from the centre of the town. Fifteen days 
later, most of the dismounted section were embarked 
aboard the White Star liner Megantic, and Decem- 
ber 6th found us safely inside Salonika Harbour. 

British and French warships—not to mention about 
thirty transports—lay at anchor, and the sight should, 
if it did not, have given Greece a slight idea of the 
power of the Allies, and shown her on which side of the 
fence to jump. 

J. ROBERTSON. 
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THREE YEARS IN THE 
-BALKANS. 


(By M. J. Rattray.) 


CHAPTER I. 
ROUND ABOUT SALONIKA.—PERIOD OF WAITING. 


As mentioned in the preceding article, the dismounted 
portion of the Company—125 men and 3 officers, under 
command of Captain Gosset—arrived in Salonika 
harbour on 6th December, 1915. However, owing to 
diplomatic questions between the British, French and 
the Greeks—for already Greece was proving a treach- 
erous ‘‘ friend ’’—it was finally December 12th before 
they landed. Our battleships had their guns trained 
on the town and surrounding hills, and Greek guns 
were trained on ourcamps. kelations were evidently 
strained, and we were in complete ignorance of possible 
developments. The British had come to Salonika on 
the request of the Greek Government under M. Vene- 
zilos ; but on our arrival King Constantine took matters 
into his own hands—with consequences that were sub- 
sequently disastrous for him—and we were hindered in 
every way. Trains or transport were not available, 
the Greek ‘‘ army requiring them,” and soon. The 
Greeks were supposed to be benevolently neutral to us 
—as mentioned, we had landed on their invitation— 
but whatever they were in theory, in fact it was other- 
wise. As Greece was a“ neutral’’ country, Germans 
were still in the town. German officers stood on the 
quay counting our troops and guns as they landed, and 
some were actually living in the same hotel as the 
British H.Q. Staff occupied on first arriving. Any 
attempt at the moment to make her promises binding 
on Greece, and bring her to a sense of her responsi- 
bilities, would probably have thrown her—under the 
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guidance of her traitor King—into the enemy’s hands, 
so we could only grin and bear it. Doubtless full and 
complete reports regarding the Allied armies in Salonika 
were sent to Germany by these agents, who could thus 
openly do their spying under our noses. It was only a 
few months later, when our forces were larger and we 
occupied a safe entrenched position, that: we were able 
to talk more plainly to the “ friend’’ who was willing 
to stab us in the back; and all enemy subjects were 
bundled out of Salonika. Even then, owing to the 
great mixture of races and tongues, Macedonia was a 
particularly difficult place to combat spies; and we 
had many subsequent indications that the enemy in- 
telligence concerning our force was particularly good. 
We, who knew little except what was happening in our 
Brigade area, often said,‘‘ He knows more about us than 
we do ourselves.”’ 

However, on landing, things were apparently quiet. 
The impression gained of Salonika itself was that it 
was rather a dirty hole. A description of the harbour 
and town has been given in the preceding volume of 
our ‘‘ Company Book,” so it will not be enlarged on 
here. The half company marched through the town 
and along the Monastir road ; camping about two miles 
outside the town, on the edge of Lembet plain. As 
no animals had come with this part of the Company, 
baggage and tents were drawn to the site by the A.S.C. 
The worst snowfalls and blizzards experienced, for that 
time of the year, in Salonika for many years, had oc- 
curred in November, but fortunately the snow had gone 
when the Company landed. Conditions were, however, 
far from pleasant. 

Salonika is ringed round by hills, but though on the 
E. and N.E.—the city runs N.W. and S.E.—these hills 
reach the city itself, which is partly built on them; to 
the N. and N.W., it is separated from these hills bya 
plain about six miles wide—Lembet Plain. It was on 
the edge of this plain that camp was pitched, close to 
the Monastir road. This plain, affording as it does 
suitable sites for camps, both of huts and tents, lying 
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between the two: roads to the front—the Seres and 
Monastir roads—and extending along and from the 
railways out of the town, is the natural position for the 
large Base Camps of the Allied Armies. It is also 
defended by the hills north of it. Here in a short time 
large camps sprang up like mushrooms. As time went 
on, tents gave place to huts; roads were made to the 
various British, French and other camps which covered 
it ; the railway was carried across it from the Monastir 
road to the Seres road near Lembet, and large dumps 
were made. It became a huge armed camp—another 
city outside Salonika—the huge Base Camp and Depot 
of the Allied armies in Macedonia. This plain, which 
is intersected by deep ravines and crevasses, is a bleak, 
unsheltered place. In winter, the icy winds of the 
Vardar coming down from the hills to the north, chill 
to the bone, as they blow across it. In summer, the 
scorching sun beats pitilessly down on the burning soil, 
the little grass that may have remained is burnt, and 
of shade there is none—one pants in the broiling heat. 
However, these experiences were for the future. At 
the time, only two days were spent in this camp, after 
which a move was made to another camp—which we 
were to occupy for a few months—to commence work 
on the Salonika defences. This camp was at a place 
called ‘‘ General’s Corner,’”’ on the Seres road, about 
twelve kilometres outside Salonika, and half way be- 
tween the villages of Laina and Ajvatli. We went 
along the Seres road and through the Derbend Pass to 
the northern foot of the hills ringing Salonika. It is 
almost a libel on the word “‘ road’”’ to call the Seres 
road, as it then existed, by that name. It was in a 
shocking condition. Enormous holes were frequent, 
the metal was badly worn, and the surface was terribly 
uneven. It was quite a common sight to see a hole a 
couple of feet deep and two or three feet wide, extend- 
ing over half way across the uneven road ; and large 
“ pot holes’’ were numerous. The Turk collected the 
road tax, but did not mend the road. In dry weather 
it was possible to avoid many of these holes, but in wet 
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weather, when the holes were filled with slimy mud up 
to the level of the surrounding road, they were a trap 
for the unwary. One would sink almost to the knees 
in mud, or a vehicle would sink to the axle. Soon, of 
course, large gangs of soldiers and native workmen 
were at work putting them into proper condition, and 
work was provided for many refugees. Any branch 
roads from the main Seres road were the merest travesty 
of the name ; it was a continual lurch and tumble for 
any vehicle traversing them. Numerous dead donkeys, 
abandoned by their owners where they had fallen 
through exhaustion and ill treatment, lay along the 
roadside, giving rise to a very unpleasant stench. 
These, too, were soon afterwards cleared away. 

Salonika, as already mentioned, is ringed round by a 
natural fortification of hills. These hills extend from 
the Galiko river, by the villages of Daudli, Balja, Ajvatli 
and Laina, to the southern edge of Langaza Lake, and 
thence east to the sea at Stavros, on the Gulf of Orfano. 
A mountain mass exists between Lake Langaza and the 
town, and the position east of this covers the whole 
peninsula of Chaldcidice. On the left, the hills are 
flanked by the Vardar marshes, bending round to the 
Gulf of Salonika. Between the Galiko and Lake Langaza 
—the country north of Salonika—the hills are fronted 
by Langaza Plain, about six or seven miles wide ; and 
from this to the sea at Stavros, is a chain of lakes, 
connected by rivers flowing through marshy plains or 
valleys. Itis a position of very great natural strength, 
and this is the position the Allies fortified during the 
end of 1915 and the early months of 1916, when a 
German invasion was almost daily expected. 

The Company was attached to the 77th Brigade—a 
Scotch Brigade composed of Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, Black Watch, Scottish Rifles and Scottish 
Fusiliers. Our work on the Salonika defences, the en- 
trenched camp of Salonika—or ‘* The Birdcage ’’ as it 
was commonly called by us—was on the front between 
the villages of Ajvatli and Laina, a distance of about 
two and a quarter miles, almost equally divided by the 
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Seres Road, by which our camp was pitched, on the 
edge of Langaza Plain. Here, the hills rise steeply to 
an average height of about one thousand two hundred 
feet, and are intersected by numerous ravines or steep 
nullahs. Sometimes these precipitous ravines are only 
a couple of hundred yards apart, with precipitous sides 
often forty feet deep, and rounded knolls between 
‘ them. Between the Seres road and Laina village there 
were no less than six of these ravines in a mile. Con- 
sequently, a journey about halfway up the hill slope 
was a tedious one—a regular switchback, clambering 
up and down steep ravines. The natural way was 
either along the lower level where the ravine was 
widening out into the plain, and a track or road 
existed, or along the top of the hills, above where the 
ravines began. 

The main, and in fact the only practical route 
through these hills in this area, is through the Derbend 
Pass, and it is through this Pass that the main road 
from Salonika to Seres wends its way. Rising 
gradually from the Lembet plain, it cuts through a 
defile between two hills, which rise at a steep angle on 
each side of the road. It is a veritable gate through 
the hills. On the northern slope the road is steeper, 
and winds in a curve down to the great plain below ; 
for as already mentioned, the hills rise abruptly at a 
steep angle from the plain. For about ten kilometres 
the road goes straight across the Langaza plain to 
Guvezne, and there meeting the next range, it once 
more begins its tortuous, climbing course, and dis- 
appears over the hilltops. ‘‘ General’s Corner,’’ where 
the Company was camped, was by the road at the foot 
of the Derbend Pass, where branch roads run to Ajvatli 
and Laina from the main road. 

On arrival, we were told that ‘‘ the enemy is massing 
for attack forty miles away ’’—we could see the snow- 
clad frontier range in the distance—and every man is 
called upon to work as hard as possible on defences.”’ 
The enemy was expected to come to the attack in force 
in a few days—we were told “‘ he is expected in two 
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days ’’—and work was carried out at high pressure, in 
rain and snow. Trenches were hastily dug and miles 
of barbed wire were put up, in heavy rain or in the 
teeth of a biting Vardar gale. There was no such 
thing as having an“ easy’’ on a Sunday. We worked 
like Trojans, all day and every day. Daily visits by 
German aircraft were common ; reconnaissance being 
their object. Time went on, the enemy did not ap- 
pear, and the fortifications were further improved. 

*Xmas Day, 1915, was a red letter day. It was not 
much of a “‘ holiday,” for urgent works were carried on 
as usual for half the day. However, we got the after- 
noon and evening off. What made it a day to be re- 
membered was that on that day we got the first mail 
we had had for five weeks—since leaving France—and 
also our first issue of fresh meat and bread ; bully and 
biscuits having been our fare all the time. Half arum 
issue also marked the day. Although Salonika was 
only seven miles away, great difficulty was experienced 
in getting up supplies, owing to the shocking roads 
and fearful weather. 

The remainder of the Company, with the animals, 
arrived about the first week in January. Work was 
still being strenuously carried out on the defence line. 
The enemy was constantly expected ‘‘ next week.” 
As time passed and he did not appear, we felt more 
secure, but went on perfecting the defence; and we 
were on the Salonika defences till May, 1916, by which 
time a most formidable and almost impregnable forti- 
fied line defending Salonika had been constructed. As 
our security increased, and danger of a sudden enemy 
attack grew less, the hastily chosen positions and 
hurriedly excavated trenches were reviewed, and final 
positions for the permanent continuous entrenched line 
selected. Some “ big pot’’ would come along and 

‘scrap ’’ the position chosen by a subordinate com- 
mander, moving it back perhaps a hundred yards. 
This meant still more miles of trenches to dig, and still 
more miles of barbed wire to erect. When this was 
well under way, a still‘ bigger pot ’’ would come along 
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and repeat the dose! The line finally selected and 
perfected, as the Salonika defence, was the third set of 
trenches we had dug in that area. The original line 
had been dug a couple of hundred yards out on the 
Langaza plain. The final fire trench line was dug at 
the foot of the hills, with support and reserve trenches 
up the slopes; and finally redoubts and “ strong 
points’? on the tops of the hills. Subsequently, 
natives were employed at three francs a day to fill in 
the abandoned trenches; and our men were greatly 
chagrined to see ‘‘ dagoes”’ getting 2/6 a day to fill in 
what they had received 1/-a day to dig! The forward 
belts of wire were of course left in position, as it made 
all the greater maze for the enemy to make his way 
through, if he arrived. 

Needless to say, during all this time, the sappers 
were far from idle, and had plenty of hard work to do. 
Miles of wire entanglements had to be erected, and the 
construction and revetment of fire, support, and com- 
munication trenches, and strong points supervised. 
As the trenches neared completion, deep shell-proof 
dug-outs for the garrison were built, and this threw 
much work on the sappers. The holes were excavated 
by the infantry, and steps dug down to them from the 
trenches. Then the sappers came along and erected 
the framework and doorway, and put on the cross 
beams and roof ; after which layers of clay and “‘ burst- 
ing screens ’’ of stones or concrete were put on to the 
necessary depth to make the dug-out bomb-proof 
against six-inch shells. All the dug-outs in the Salonika 
line were made of heavy timber framework, and cor- 
rugated iron roofs supporting the clay and concrete. 
At that time the steel “ elephant quadrants”’ which 
make such admirable dug-outs, and were so simple to 
erect, had not come into vogue. The forward trenches 
were in soft soil, and much work had to be done revet- 
ting them, to prevent them caving in. The back 
trenches on the hill slopes were in almost solid rock, 
and a great deal of blasting had to be done. Gun 
positions, machine-gun emplacements, and dressing 
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stations had to be built. Observation posts, requiring 
approaches tunnelled in solid rock from the reverse 
slope of the hill had to be made. Water supplies had 
to be taken in hand ; the old ones being improved and 
new ones made. The making of roads, mule paths, 
and tracks—to enable supplies to be brought up, and 
sick or wounded to be evacuated—gave much work 
also. All the hundred and one things necessary in a 
modern fortified line had to be attended to, and 
carried out as they were under pressure and war condi- 
tions, gave little leisure to anybody. As the defences 
became more advanced we got a half day “ off”’ on 
Sundays—giving the afternoon free to wash clothes 
and write letters, etc.; and finally about April, 1916, 
when the main work on the defences was completed, 
Sunday became a non-working day for all except those 
employed on such necessary work as bringing up food, 
etc. About the beginning of March we moved our 
camp from ‘‘ General’s Corner,’”’ which was really just 
in front of our line, to a position a couple of miles 
nearer Salonika, below the top of the Derbend Pass, 
on its southern side ; a position behind our line, and 
conveniently situated for reaching any part of it. 
During these months of the spring of 1916, the only 
sight we had of the enemy was in the air. Enemy 
planes frequently came down, and their object was 
generally simply reconnaissance and photography. The 
records they brought back doubtless gave them pause. 
The position was naturally one of great strength, and 
now to the natural strength was added a maze of wire, 
trenches and other artificial defences. When completed, 
the Salonika defence line must have been one of the 
most formidable in the world. At any rate the enemy 
never tried conclusions, and the much talked of and 
long expected enemy attack in force never came off. 
Sometimes, however, bombing raids were made on 
Salonika, and for a while they were rather frequent. 
One of these—by eight Taubes—occurred on 27th 
March, 1916. A French explosive dump was blown up, 
and the cloud of smoke from the explosion could be 
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seen over the hills from where we were, spreading like 
a huge cloud overthesky. Two ofthe enemy machines 
were brought down. Later on, early in May, a Zep- 
pelin raider came down to strike terror into our hearts ; 
but the guns of the ships in harbour soon got on it, and 
brought it down in flames in the Vardar marshes. 
After that, the Hun left Salonika severely alone for 
some months. 

So much for a general and rough description of the 
main works carried out by the Company on the defence 
line, from December, 1915, till May, 1916; and an 
account of the glimpses we had of an enemy during that 
period. No account of our stay near Salonika would 
be complete, however, without an account of the 
country we were staying in, its people and climate, 
and the general conditions in which we lived. Work is 
much the same the whole world over ; it is the condi- 
tions under which it is carried out that makes the 
difference. The actual digging of a trench is much the 
same—depending only on the soil—whether in France, 
Macedonia, or Mesopotamia. It is the general condi- 
tions under which the soldier lives in each country that 
differ; and no idea of our life in Macedonia can be 
complete unless the conditions under which we lived 
are to some extent realized. A mere recital of actual 
works engaged in gives no such idea. The mountain- 
ous and roadless nature of the country entailed much 
labour before any advance could be carried out; the 
disease ridden climate was responsible for about 80% 
of our whole force being admitted to hospital with 
fever and dysentery in 1916 alone. These are 
items that cannot be disregarded when consider- 
ing the life and _ conditions of the Salonika 
Force, and our Company, in Macedonia. General 
descriptions of the climate, country and _ people 
have been given in our. previous ‘Company 
Book.” A slight repetition is inevitable, to enable a 
connected account of our life in Macedonia to be given 
here, in this story of our three years in the Balkans ; 
and in order not to omit things which had a consider- 
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able influence on, and made a great difference to, the 
conditions under which we lived. 

Looking north from the top of the hills, on which 
our defence line was situated, by the Derbend Pass, a 
pretty picture is seen. From one’s feet, the hills fall 
away at a steep angle, to the Langaza plain beneath. 
This plain is almost flat, and about seven miles across 
to where it meets another ridge of hills not quite so 
steep as those of the defence line. Almost at the foot 
of the hills, a mile on either side of the pass, are the 
villages of Ajvatli and Laina, the former with three 
large windmills on a hilltop—a conspicuous landmark. 
Laina also has its windmills, but these are on the plain. 
To the east lies Langaza Lake, an expanse of water 
about three miles by eight, with the town of Langaza 
on the plain itself, about three miles from the lake, 
picturesquely situated amongst trees, above which 
graceful white minarets are conspicuous. The edge of 

the lake, and a good deal of the plain near it, is covered 
- with reeds and marsh, and indeed in very wet weather 
most of the plain itself, up to and beyond the Langaza 
Road—running from the Seres Road at ‘‘ General’s 
Corner ’’ to Langaza—for a distance of over three miles, 
is under water, which, however, quickly subsides. In 
front of one lies the plain, which rises very gradually 
towards the west, and from the Seres Road—which 
runs almost due north across it—to the mountain of 
Deve Kran, which limits the spectator’s view about 
three miles further west, it becomes more undulating 
country. Practically the whole plain is cultivated. 
Beyond the plain rises the opposite range of hills 
already referred to, with range after range rising behind, 
until one sees in the distance, about thirty-five or forty 
miles away, the long range of the Belashitza Mountains, 
about five thousand feet high, and snow covered till 
March or April. This range forms the frontier between 
Bulgaria and Greece for about thirty miles, between 
Lake Doiran and the Struma River. 

The hill of Deve Kran, above referred to, is a beautiful 
hill. A sharp ridge, it rises gradually from about five 
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hundred feet at its eastern end, for about two miles, 
culminating in twin peaks about one thousand nine 
hundred feet high. This is no great height in itself, 
especially for the Balkans ; but rising as it does, solitary 
from the undulating land all round, and not a unit of a 
large mountain mass, it looks far more imposing than 
many of the higher hills ; standing like a sentinel guard- 
ing the western entrance of the Langaza plain, between 
the hills of the defence line and those across the plain. 
Indeed it was commonly called “‘ Gibraltar’’ by our 
troops. As stated, it rises gradually from the east, but 
it falls sharply to the west from its twin peaks, and 
presents a pleasing picture. 

Out in the plain and on the opposite hills are seen 
many villages dotted here and there; and this is one of 
the things which strike the stranger to Macedonia, 
fresh from the hamlets, isolated cottages and farm- 
. houses of Britain. There are no country houses in 
Macedonia ; no farm houses, with their surrounding 
farms, dotted here and there. For miles on the plain 
not a house is to be seen. The inhabitants have their 
land on the plain, and could daily be seen tilling it, but 
they congregate in the villages. This in itself is testi- 
mony of the unsettled state of affairs, and danger to 
life in Macedonia. The people congregate in villages 
for protection. A solitary house would be the prey of 
robber bands. The only solitary houses one sees are 
either police posts or substantial wayside inns by the 
roadside. ‘There was such an inn at the top of Derbend 
Pass. It was the natural place to rest the oxen after 
their tedious uphill journey, feed them, and water them 
in a stream close by; and here, until it was closed by 
the military authorities, could be seen the ox carts by 
the road side with the oxen unyoked, while the peasant 
owner enjoyed his glass of wine or beer with his meal. 
Here also Greek soldiers could be seen having a “ re- 
fresher’ on the way, but of course it was strictly “‘ Out 
of Bounds ”’ to all British troops. 

As already mentioned in the previous volume, 
Macedonia is inhabited by nationals of all the surround- 
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ing Balkan States. The nationals of each state usually 
congregate in villages by themselves, and so in the one 
district it is not uncommon to see villages only a few 
miles apart, one predominantly or altogether Greek, 
another Turkish, and so on. For instance, in this dis- 
trict, Ajvatli was reputed to be Bulgar, Laina Greek— 
and the Greek churches bore witness to a Christian 
community—while in the middle of the plain, a few 
miles away, the white minarets of Langaza testified 
that the inhabitants were followers of Islam, and here 
one saw the Turk and his red fez and baggy trousers. 

The villages of Ajvatli and Laina—between which 
nearly all our work lay—were built partly on the plain 
and partly on the lower slopes of the hills. The houses 
were low lying buildings, little better than hovels, of 
mud and bricks, with binding courses of timber at 
intervals, roofed with very rough and heavy red tiles. 
Some of the better ones were plastered and white- 
washed. Of streets there were none—narrow rough 
lanes led round the houses. There were no side drains ; 
but full of holes, and usually lower in the centre than at 
the sides, the centre of the roadway formed a natural 
drain, which conveyed the village refuse down the hill 
side, along the centre of the road. 

The hills about this part of the country are singularly 
devoid of trees. Extremely rocky, they present a grey, 
eat bleak appearance, without shelter of any kind. 

ven scrub is almost entirely absent. These bleak, 
rocky hills afford no shelter from the icy blasts of winter 
and even less from the burning heat of summer. In 
such surroundings we lived for some months amongst 
the bare, bleak hills and rocks, in a place in which a 
tree was ararity. At the foot of the hills, however, 
there are orchards and trees, and a wood about a mile 
west of Langaza Lake. 

Langaza, situated about half a mile north of Langaza 
Dere—a broad, sandy-bottomed river, flowing across 
the plain into the lake—is an important town for this 
part of the world. It is approached through an avenue 
of trees, and is picturesquely situated amongst them ; 
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its slender minarets rising above them. It has better 
streets than most of the villages, some of them roughly 
paved with stone, but, as usual, they are rather dirty, 
and in some the drains run in the middle of the road as 
usual. The streets are lined with shops and stores— 
unlike the smaller Balkan villages which have few or 
no shops—and a great variety of articles is exposed for 
sale. On market day a busy scene was presented, and 
for once the village took on the appearance of life. The 
population was mostly Turkish, and the inhabitants 
were generally seen sitting lazily round the shops, or 
working leisurely in the fields. The women are exceed- 
ingly fond of colour, and wear multi-coloured aprons 
and stockings. A great many of the men wear mocas- 
sins tied with thongs, baggy trousers, and fold after 
fold of blanket-like material wound round their waists. 
Most of the peasants in the Balkans wear this. Though 
to our Western eyes it at first appears cumbersome and 
useless, we find that like most of the fashions or customs 
of foreign lands, it has its use ; for probably though the 
wearer may not be aware of it, and simply wears it 
through custom, it serves as a body belt in a country 
where cholera is a not uncommon disease, and so fulfils 
a useful medical purpose. The poorer people have not 
even leather mocassins, but wear pieces of canvas tied 
with string around their feet. On Sundays, the women 
decked themselves in their“ Sunday best’’ and the 
array of colour was wonderful. The more sober col- 
oured week-day dress gave place to aprons, dresses and 
even stockings of all sorts of colours. The colours of 
the aprons were usually in bands. They were woven 
by the villagers themselves, who could be seen at their 
spinning wheels and hand looms, and many of the 
British soldiers bought some piece of cloth to send home 
as a souvenir. At first they were all the genuine 
article, but as the supply gave out, and the demand 
kept up, the villagers got pieces of cloth from Salonika ; 
and I fear many of the “‘ Souvenirs de Salonique ”’ were 
manufactured in Paris or Yorkshire. After the arrival 
of the army, many of the villagers gave up labour in the 
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fields for the more profitable pursuit of selling chocolate, 
etc., to the troops. Scores of these hawkers existed 
in Ajvatli and Laina, selling cigarettes, chocolate, 
sweets, figs, oranges, etc. Any kind of money, so long 
as it was money, sufficed for these transactions. One 
did not need Greek money alone. In change one got 
Greek, English, French, Italian, and even Spanish and 
Tunisian coins. The vendor did not refuse to sell his 
goods because one had not Greek money to give him. 
He took and gave in exchange all sorts of coin. Serbian 
coin, however, had a greatly depreciated value, unlike 
Siar or French which was accepted as equivalent to 
reek. 

About a mile S.E. of Langaza, half way between the 
town and the lake, were beautiful natural hot springs ; 
and baths had been built overthem. It was com- 
monly reported that these baths were once the fashion- 
able resort of the well-to-do people of Turkey, and were 
equal to those at Marienbad, etc., for health purposes. 
As the result of an earthquake some years previously, 
it was said, they had largely fallen into disuse; but the 
Army soon put them in working order again. From 
the natural spring the hot water was led in pipes to a 
swimming bath—an octagonal bath about twenty-five 
feet across, and four feet six inches deep, under a dome 
shaped roof. Round the bath was a marble ledge, 
with couches cut in the marble, in which one could 
recline half under water. The natural water was al- 
most boiling, and cold water had to be let in through 
another inlet, to make it cool enough to bear. One 
could hardly see across the bath-room through the steam. 
From this bath, the water issued through a channel 
under a large dressing-room into the open again. At- 
tached to the baths was an inn, with a courtyard for 
horses, etc. Here on Sundays—when we got the day 
free—some of us enjoyed a beautiful dip and swim in 
the warm water. Inthe cold weather of late winter 
and early spring, it was especially appreciated. At 
times, the sections went in turns to gaza baths, 
They made ‘‘ a day” of it, marching across the plain, 
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bringing cooking utensils and food with them. After 
an enjoyable bath and swim, we had a kind of picnic 
before marching home again. Many voted those days 
—which were, alas, too few—amongst the best we had 
spent inthe country. A good metalled road, which was 
largely lined with trees, led from Langaza to the baths. 
This of itself was sufficient to show the former import- 
ance of the place, for roads in Macedonia are, or were 
conspicuous by their absence. The shocking state of 
the Seres Road has already been recorded. Yet, this 
road and the Monastir road were the only two roads 
from Salonika through Macedonia—roads to towns well 
over one hundred miles apart. Between, lay mountain 
mass and plain, or marshy land and lakes, without a 
road—only rough cart tracks on the open soil, or still 
more rough donkey paths up the rugged mountains. 
The tracks on the open flat soil gave easy going in dry 
weather, when the ground was baked hard; but were 
regular quagmires in the wet. The amount of labour 
required to make communications in a mountainous 
country devoid of roads, and supply an Army holding 
a long line across it, can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. When the main work on the defences of 
Salonika was finished, the army had to turn to road 
making through Macedonia before it could advance up 
country. It had to make the roads necessary to keep 
communications open during the winter months ; and 
though we were subsequently able to move up country 
on the native tracks during the dry weather, after hav- 
ing completed our defensive positions round Salonika, 
huge gangs, both of military and native labour, had to 
work hard to have the roads made to supply us, before 
the next winter set in. New roads were made and light 
railways built ; but the area occupied when the army 
subsequently advanced from the Salonika entrenched 
camp was so large that only tracks could be made in 
many places, and the Salonika Force had soon to adopt 
pack transport. The fact that the road to the Langaza 
baths was the best in the district was evidence of the 
former importance of the place. 
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Macedonia 1n Winter: A Vardar Wind. 
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The climate of Macedonia has already been fully 
described in our first volume; but having such an 
effect as it had on the health and comfort—or discom- 
fort—of the troops, it is well briefly to describe it here 
in this general tale of our lives in that country. To 
“* put it in a nutshell,” the Macedonian climate is one 
of extremes—intense cold in winter and almost tropical 
heat insummer. The spring and autumn are of short 
duration, and the change from heat to cold is rapid. 
In winter, snow blizzards occur, and the dreaded 
Vardar wind—an icy blast which chills to the bone, and 
at times reaches the violence of a gale—is prevalent. 
During our early months outside Salonika, January and 
February were good months, but intensely cold at 
nights. During the day, while the sun was up, it was 
quite warm ; but immediately after sunset it became 
most bitterly cold. We slept in tents without fires, 
and all the clothes we could pile on could hardly make 
us warm. Any water left in a bucket or jug in a tent 
was frozen stiff by morning. The days, however, were 
crisp and pleasant, and the weather was healthy. This 
intense cold finished about February ; and February 
and March were the most rainy months. They were 
not, however, what we should understand as “ rainy 
months ’’ at home. There was a welcome absence of 
that continual drizzle for days, so common at home. 
When it rained, it fell in torrents, and in half an hour 
a dry, sandy stream bed would become a raging torrent; 
but after a day’s or even a few hours’ heavy rain, the 
weather would be quite fine for perhaps a fortnight, 
before the next downpour. April and May are the best 
months of the year, and constitute the all too short 
spring. By April, most of the rainy season is over. 
Already the weather is getting warm, and April approx- 
imates to midsummer at home. May, too, is an equally 
beautiful month, though by the end of May one is 
usually approaching the hot weather. It is the finest 
period of the year. The blizzards of winter have 
aoa the sweltering heat of summer has not arrived. 

he climate is still healthy—the flies and mosquitoes 
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come in with the hot weather. The country is looking 
its best—the grass is green, every shrub is in leaf, 
and the wild flowers in full bloom. June usually sees 
the arrival of the hot weather, and until the end of 
August or September one has to endure a semi-tropical 
heat. While we were outside Salonika, the hot weather 
came in with a rush at the end of May. The flowers 
quickly die, the grass becomes burnt, and the green 
countryside of a month back is a dull, monotonous, 
burnt, brown colour. A temperature of over 100 de- 
grees in the shade, is common. One simply swelters in 
the burning heat. Conditions were particularly un- 
comfortable during our first summer, for we were not 
prepared for the hot weather. It was apparently not 
known what the Macedonian summer was like, and no 
provision was made for a semi-tropical and malaria- 
ridden climate. We had no khaki drill clothes, and did 
not get our sun helmets till we were actually moving up 
to the line in August, when the greater part of the 
awful summer was over. We had no“ double ”’ tents, 
but sweltered or roasted in those of ordinary pattern. 
We had no such things as ‘* sun shelters ’’ of bushes and 
reeds, which were strictly enforced in later years as the 
result of experience. If one could not bear the awful 
heat in a roasting tent, one simply had to go out on to 
the burning bare soil, under the pitilesssun. We spent 
that awful summer of 1916 as if we were camped in 
pleasant British park land, instead of on the bare and 
burning hills of Macedonia, under a tropical sun. As 
far as clothing went, the only relief was to discard 
jackets and go about in shirt sleeves. Little wonder 
the rate of sickness was so high during that summer. 
The wild flowers of Macedonia are many and varied. 
Unfortunately they generally only last for the short 
season between cold and hot weather—mostly in the 
months of April and May as already referred to. The 
first to appear are wee yellow and purple crocuses, an 
inch or two high, which begin to bloom in February 
and reach their maximum in March. They bloom over 
whole patches of hill side in thousands, and for a season 
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the grey, stony hillside is transformed into a gleaming 
saffron or beautiful purple, which can be seen for quite 
a distance. Soon after, begins to appear the “‘ grape 
hyacinth ’’—a beautiful deep blue-coloured tinv hya- 
cinth-like flower, with its little blue globules clustering 
like a bunch of grapes aroundthestem. Asthe weather 
gets finer, and the season progresses, more and more 
flowers appear, until by the end of April they are in 
full bloom; though of course the above-mentioned 
early blooming flowers have disappeared. Now one 
sees hillside and ravine purple and red with hundreds 
of wild anemones, beautiful flowers in a riot of colour— 
per pale red, brick red, almost white, and variegated. 

he poppy is a common flower, and patches of 
flaming scarlet are often to be seen. A brick-red anda 
white variety are also found, but the latter is not 
common. Many familiar flowers are to be met in pro- 
fusion—forget-me-nots of different varieties, honey- 
suckle, red and white wild roses, violets, etc. I have 
found beautiful wild iris—both purple and yellow— 
beautiful flowers fit to grace a duke’s table—and wild 
orchids of different varieties. Beautiful wax-like 
** Madonna lilies’’ were abundant on Deve Kran hill, 
and these flowers, which look like hot-house flowers, 
have an exquisite perfume. Many other flowers, of 
which I do not know the names, and in any case too 
numerous to mention, are found ; many of them very 
beautiful indeed. Indeed, even many of the ‘ weeds ”’ 
are beautiful flowers. Thistles are of many varieties— 
some of them of enormous growth, being six or seven 
feet high. Many have the “ fuzzy’’ centre of the 
common thistle at home, but are larger than the Scotch 
thistle ; others have a centre and edge of spiky leaves, 
something like a double dahlia, and froma little distance 
look like that flower. Another weed, with a thistle- 
like leaf, has a brilliant blue flower, and when growing 
together in any quantity, forms a mass of exquisite, 
brilliant blue. Many of the shrubs bear yellow flowers. 
On the track from our camp to Laina village there was 
one spot which I, and many others I am sure, often 
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paused to look at, during these spring months of 1916, 
when we were working on the defence line. It wasa 
little patch of corn, overgrown with wild flowers and 
weeds. Through the green corn appeared hundreds of 
flaming red poppies, the brilliant blue flower above 
referred to, and yellow flowers. The whole patch was 
a mass of brilliant colours—blue, red, yellow and green 
—a wonderful sight. To one living on the bleak rocky 
hills, these flowers while they last are like balm to the 
eyes, relieving the dull monotonous colour of the bleak 
grey hills; but their reign is all too short. Generally 
speaking, they end with the arrival of the hot weather, 
and the whole countryside presents a desert-like, burnt 
up appearance. 

As already remarked, trees were practically non- 
existent among the hills which we occupied about 
Salonika; but in places scrub wascommon. One of 
the commonest of these scrub bushes was what was 
usually called the “ holly oak.” It is a lowscrubby 
bush, with leaves just like holly, but bearing acorns. 

The commonest fruit tree in the district was the fig 
tree, of which a good number were growing on the plains 
near the villages. Close to our camp at “ General’s 
Corner’’ was a cherry orchard, which was very pretty 
when in bloom. 

Tobacco was not grown in the district—at least we 
saw none; but frequently bullock carts laden with 
bales of tobacco, like bales of hay, passed along the 
road to Salonika. Macedonian tobacco is amongst the 
most famous in the world. The best comes from 
Kavalla and the Struma valley district about Seres. 
That which we saw passing on the road was principally 
for export to Egypt, for no tobacco is grown in Egypt 
itself, but the finest brands of Egyptian cigarettes are 
made from choice Macedonian tobacco. It has got that 

culiar distinctive flavour which all tobaccos of the 

ear East seem to possess, and which is so fascinating 
tomany. Cigarettes were very cheap when we landed 
first about ten small cigarettes made of pure leaf, being 
sold for a penny, but the price quickly went up. Our 
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troops did not take kindly to Macedonian tobacco, and 
would not look at the choicest brand, no matter how 
cheap, as long as a Virginian from home was available. 
The poorest “ stinker ’’ of an army “ issue”’ brand was 
preferred to the choicest pure native leaf, as the East- 
ern flavour was not to the general liking. 

As may be readily imagined from the description of 
the climate, the crops are ripe early in the year. The 
rains of March and the warm sunshine of April and 
May push them on. Most of the corn is being cut by 
the first week in June and is all gathered m by the 
beginning of the hot weather. Of course there are 
other crops which are gathered later, but corn and hay 
are saved early. The maize crop is harvested at a 
later period, and the tobacco crop is usually gathered 
about August or September. 

The smaller animals and insects are numerous and 
varied, the latter especially being the greatest pest and 
torment during the hot weather. Tortoises, frogs, 
lizards, snakes, etc., are exceedingly common. I never 
saw so many frogs in my life as in Macedonia. Wher- 
ever water was to be found, there also were the frogs. 
The lakes and swampy marshes held them in thousands. 
At night, up on the hills, one could plainly hear the 
croaking of the countless frogs in Langaza Lake and 
plain, two or three miles away. Practically every pool 
of water wherever we went furnished its quota of frogs ; 
and when walking along a ravine by a little stream, 
one’s footsteps were accompanied by the “ flop, flop”’ 
of frogs jumping into the water on one’s approach. 

About March, the tortoise awakes from his winter’s 
sleep, and all the summer this quaint little chap is 
frequently seen—ranging from the youngster, smaller 
than a penny, to the veteran as large as a dessert plate. 
Lizards, bright green and brown, scurrying along, are 
abundant. Snakes are also common, the larger ones 
being about six feet in length. These latter are usually 
non-poisonous ; the dangerous variety, the ‘“ wart- 
nosed adder,” being only about twelve inches long. 

During the summer months, the land simply teems 
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with insect life, which, in addition to the great heat, 
adds greatly to the physical discomfort. In the 
summer night, the screech of countless grasshoppers 
goes on for hours. Some of them are quite small, but 
others are enormous chaps two or three inches long. 
One curious insect, bright green in colour and over 
three inches long, with enormous legs, looks something 
like a grasshopper, but can only crawl along. Another 
weird insect, like an enormous bronze flea about the 
size of a mouse, is also common. It was often sug- 
gested to send one home, to show people the kind of 
fleas we had to contend with in the Balkans! Locusts, 
though not common, are sometimes met with. Scor- 
pions and centipedes are some of the most obnoxious 
things encountered. However, most of the above in- 
sects leave human beings in peace. The greatest pests 
both as disease producers and causing acute physical 
discomfort, making life a torment, are the flies and 
mosquitos. Flies simply teem in millions, they are a 
regular plague and a source of disease and dysentery. 
Any food or refuse left in the open is immediately 
covered with them. This is no mere exaggeration. A 
piece of food left on the ground for a few minutes could 
not be seen with the black swarm of flies on it. The 
British fly usually leaves human beings in peace, but 
his Balkan relative is no respecter of persons. Unless 
protected by netting it is almost impossible to obtain 
rest or sleep during the heat of the day, for the flies 
persist in crawling over hands and face, and when 
driven away simply return to the attack, until one gives 
up through sheer exhaustion. As we had no netting 
during our first summer months in 1916, it can be 
readily understood that we had not a joyous life of it. 
When eating a meal, flies would cluster on the jam on 
one’s bread almost till it was put in one’s mouth. 

But the greatest enemy of all during the long hot 
season is the mosquito, for it brings malaria fever in its 
train. Every lake, marsh, or pool is its breeding 
hee and a constant war has to be waged against it. 

treams and pools have to be drained and “ canalised,”’ 
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in order to keep the water running—for it can only 
breed in still water. The anti-malaria and anti-mos- 
Nai crusade was an important duty in the Salonika 

orce, for the mosquito took an enormous toll—greater 
than the enemy. After our first summer very valuable 
work was done, and the rate of sickness from malaria 
considerably reduced ; but, unfortunately, during the 
first summer we were not prepared for it, and were 
absolutely at the mercy of the mosquito. Just as there 
was apparently no knowledge of what the Macedonian 
summer was like, there seemed also to be no idea that 
it was a malaria-ridden spot, and we were not prepared. 
When the facts were discovered and only too forcibly 
impressed, in the early months of the hot weather, by 
the enormous amount of sickness from malaria, the 
mosquito netting and other things hurriedly demanded 
from home did not, and could not arrive in Macedonia 
till the summer was practically over. The mosquito 
makes his appearance with the hot weather—about 
May In that first summer we did not get mosquito 
netting till the end of July, and then it was only a tiny 
strip of a yard per man, which had to be worn round 
the face, almost suffocating one in the heat. In subse- 
quent years, as the result of experience, a great deal was 
done, and malaria greatly reduced. The drainage of 
streams was taken in hand before the hot weather began. 
Proper mosquito-proof bivouac nets were issued to the 
troops in April, and stringent orders as to keeping them 
in proper repair, and having them set before sundown 
(when the mosquito goes abroad) were enforced. Mos- 
quito repellent grease was issued, to be smeared on the 
hands and faces of sentries and others in exposed posi- 
tions, and gloves and head veils were issued to other 
night workers. The result, of course, was wonderful, 
and malaria was greatly reduced, though it was always 
a serious problem in the Salonika Force. But during 
our first summer of 1916 we had none of these things— 
no mosquito-proof nets, no veils or gloves, no repellent 
grease—or ‘‘ anti-aircraft ’’ mixture as it was com- 
monly called. We slept in open tents or on the open 
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ground. or worked at night without protection ; anda 
heavy toll was taken. All that could be done was to 
canalise the streams, and keep as much as possible to 
the hills, Fortunately the mosquito does not travel far 
from his breeding ground—only about half a mile. 
They are sometimes blown further by the wind of 
course, but the hills are comparatively healthy ; for 
though mosquitos breed in the hill pools, too, it is in the 
stagnant marshes or lakes and low lying water that 
they teem in millions. Malaria has been the cause of 
more men being out of the line than the enemy ; and 
in the summer of 1916, when we were not fully prepared 
for it, we suffered particularly from it. The lower 
Struma valley is reputed to be the worst place in the 
world for malaria, and strings of ambulances could be 
seen coming down the Seres road daily, laden with fever 
stricken patients. The fever of this district was of a 
peculiar and particularly malignant type ; not at first 
recognised on the spot, even by experts, as malaria ; 
and at first the percentage of deaths was almost as high 
as 10 per cent.—an unheard of percentage from malaria, 


‘' When blood examinations were made in the Base 


Hospitals, and the disease was recognised, this was 
quickly reduced to normal, and few deaths occurred. 
During our stay in the Salonika defence line, one of the 
Medical Officers made tests of the blood of the inhabit- 
ants of Laina and Ajvatli, and the number who had 
malaria parasites in their blood was as high as 60 or 70 
per cent., while in the village of Kavala, in the low 
lying swampy plain near Lake Langaza, it was as high 
as 80 percent. The native, innured through centuries 
to the disease, is not affected with it as our troops were. 
To them it is no more than a cold in the head is to us. 
During that first summer of 1916, when we were almost 
unprotected against the disease, there were cases of a 
battalion (about 800 men) being reduced to seventy 
owing to malaria, and on one occasion a company 
(about 200 men) was able to produce three rifles! No 
less than about 80 per cent of the Salonika Force was 
admitted to hospital with malaria and dysentery in 
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1916—the result of mosquitos and flies. As already 
remarked, this was radically altered in subsequent 
pee A great many men who have gone through the 

acedonian campaign return to their homes with con- 
stitutions shattered, and bearing a disease that may 
recur again and again during the rest of their lives. 
Insect life is a distinct worry in the hot weather ; and 
after a summer in Macedonia, the plagues of frogs, lice 
and flies in ancient Egypt are no longer regarded as 
miracles, but a mere commonplace. 

Under such conditions, living on bleak, rocky, shade- 
less hills, chilled by the blizzards and icy blasts of 
winter, and sweltering in the heat of summer, annoyed 
by flies and mosquitos, after an all too brief pleasant 
spring, the Company worked day after day on the de- 
fences of Salonika. About the middle of April we had 
a pleasant “ break’’ in the form of a five days’ Brigade 
“ trek.’’ The object was largely to accustom us to 
travelling over the hilly country, to render us more 
“ mobile’ after our lengthy inaction—as far as moving 
about, not as far as hard work went—and to test our 
pack transport, which we had only lately received. The 
weather was beautiful, and we had a most pleasant 
outing. On starting, we had hardly gone a quarter of 
a mile from the camp when some of the pack loads 
began to come off the mules. We thought we were 
going to be in for a rough time of it, if this was going to 
be the usual occurrence on our five days’ march. How- 
ever, we found it was merely that the girths were not 
tight enough—that though they had been tightened 
before leaving camp, a pack saddle requires very special 
tightening, or the heavy load will swing it round the 
animal. After that first experience we had no more 
trouble with our pack loads during our five days’ 
march, which was not too bad considering it was our 
first march on pack transport. 

On the first day we marched through Langaza, across 
the plain to the village of Balavca, at the foot of the 
hills on the opposite side. The plain north of Langaza 
is higher than the swampy ground to the south, and 
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nearly all of it was under cultivation. We bivouaced 
for the night on the hill slopes above Balavca. Such 
crowds of tortoises! Ina few minutes the men had 
about twenty of them in a row “ forming fours ”’ with 
them, and letting them run races. After leaving the 
plain, we had to proceed along bad stony paths, which 
were bad even for mules. Leaving Balavca next morn- 
ing, we ascended a spur of the hills by a rugged path, 
and then descended to, and crossing a stream, we passed 
the village of Kara Omerli which, lying in a hollow with 
its minaret standing aloft, presented a pretty picture. 
Then going along a small valley we camped for the 
night at its junction with a main valley from the 
Langaza plain, about two miles south of Visoka—a 
large village, which also with its picturesque minaret 
could be plainly seen. Here, the country was much 
prettier than the bleak hills around Salonika. The 
valleys were fairly well wooded, and it was a treat to 
get amongst trees again. They were very fertile, and 
had several plots of corn. 

Next day our march lay along the narrow main 
valley back towards Langaza plain—for about two 
miles, and almost due west. This was a very pretty 
valley, with a great deal of corn growing on each side 
and well watered. Then branching N.W., we crossed a 
ridge and passed through a wood into the village of 
Hadzi Mah, where we camped for the night. This was 
the most picturesque camp of our march. We were 
just beneath the village, which, prettily situated 
amongst trees, lies in a hollow amongst the hills. 
Nearly all the houses had large verandahs—common in 
many parts of Macedonia—and looking at them from a 
distance, as one sees the red tiled roof sloping down on 
the verandah, supported on wooden pillars, it looks as 
if a side wall were missing from the house. A couple of 
Turkish cemeteries amongst the trees lent an additional 
picturesque air to the place. The natives themselves 
were a rather degenerate looking lot of Mahommedans. 
Our camping ground was on a lawn-like space under an 
exceedingly steep hill, with a stream between. It was 
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surrounded by rivulets on three sides. We slept under 
the trees by the bubbling water, under the clear starry 
sky, and were quite comfortable. 

The following day we continued our trek over hills 
and along ravines, by the villages of Karga and Kitikchi 
to Sarijar. The Balkan villages, with their red tiled 
roofed houses and verandahs, dotted amongst the hills, 
and usually surrounded by trees, are exceedingly pic- 
turesque from a distance ; but nearly all are dirty and 
insanitary, and many of the houses are mere hovels. 
From the hills above Sarijar a grand view could be 
obtained of the hills of the defence line across the plain. 
Passing through Sarijar we rapidly descended the steep 
hill slopes to where a stream reaches the plain, and 
camped for the night. Our final day’s journey was a 
straightforward march “‘ home” again from Sarijar 
across the plain through Langaza. We arrived back 
in camp about midday, after a five days’ trek through 
the hills. It had been a pleasant change from the 
usual dull routine, and all were pleased with it and glad 
of the experience. We only got back in time, for that 
very night it rained heavily. 

Near the end of May, No. 2 Section went on detach- 
ment to the eastern end of Deve Kran hill, to work a 
quarry for the repair of the Seres road, and obtain stone 
for building a new road, connecting the Seres road with 
the Galiko valley near Salamanli. It was the pleas- 
antest period they spent in this part of the country. 
Here, as already mentioned, the country is undulating 
and fairly well wooded. Camp was pitched on a 
grassy slope at the foot of Deve Kran, about half 
way between the villages of Gnojna and Dremiglava ; 
the former lying to the north in the undulating ground, 
and the latter on a ridge between the camp and the 
Salonika hills. It was a most pleasant change from the 
bleak, shadeless rocky hills that the Section had been 
living in so long. The undulating ground was largely 
under cultivation, while on the Dremiglava ridge were 
many orchards. A pleasing view of almost flat wooded 
country was obtained looking down the plain, and to 
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the cast the blue Langaza lake nestled among the hills. 
The corn was being cut the first week in June—with 
sickles needless to say. The quarry was soon like an 
ants’ nest, with the sappers and about three hundred 
infantry drilling, blasting, carrying, stone breaking, 
etc., while a few hundred Indian mule carts transported 
the stone to the Seres road. 

About the middle of June, the Company and the 
79th Brigade moved out to camp near Dremiglava, to 
work on the new road. _ It was at this time that the 
Company was attached to the 79th Brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Poole, C.M.G., under whose com- 
mand it was our good fortune to serve for practically 
the whole of the remainder of our time in the Balkans. 
Except for a few very short intervals, the Company 
was attached to, and worked with the 79th Brigade for 
the remainder of the war. Though the Royal Engineers 
are Divisional troops, and are only attached to Brigades, 
we looked upon the 79th Brigade as “ our’’ Brigade 
throughout the war, and I think the brigade looked 
upon the 107th as“ their’? Company. 

Work had only been going on on the new road for 
about a week when it was suddenly stopped, and No. 2 
Section moved over from the quarry to rejoin the Com - 
pany near Dremiglava. Rumours of a ‘‘ move’’ were 
now in the air. Part of our army had already gone to 
the Struma front, for the Greeks had treacherously 
given up Fort Rupel to the Bulgars; and a Greek 
Army Corps had surrendered to them without firing a — 
shot. We received official intimation that “* the peace- 
ful conditions under which the Salonika Army has been 
existing for the past six months may be abruptly ter- 
minated at any moment.’’ Excitement ran high. 
Everybody was busy getting ready “‘ to the last button.” 
Clothing and equipment were brought up to establish- 
ment, deficiencies in tools were made up, surplus kit 
was sent back to store at Summerhill Camp on Lembet 
Plain, and all was ready for a move at short: notice. 
As we lay under the fig trees in the heat of the day, we 
contemplated the Seres road winding over the hills, 
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and wondered how soon we would be traversing it to 
meet the foe—for we expected to be going to the 
Struma. Everything was ready; everybody was at 

‘ concert pitch’’—we were just waiting for the word. 
At last, after about five days’ tension, sudden orders 
came in the afternoon that we were to strike camp and 
depart that night. What a hurry—everybody busy ! 
What a fever of excitement! At last! the great day 
had come ; we were off to the “ front,” the war was 
going to begin i in earnest. ‘‘ Where are we going to ? ”’ 

Where are we going to ?”’ was the excited question— 
and then came the answer, ‘‘ Back to Lembet.” What 
an anti-climax | 

That night we packed up, and trekked back to 
Lembet plain, to Summerhill Camp, a few miles out- 
side Salonika. Lembet plain was simply scorching, 
the pitiless sun beat down on the bare sandy soil, for 
any grass had long since been burnt in the sun, and 
worn underfoot in the various camps. One panted in 
the heat. At night we left our tents and slept on the 
ground under the stars, with practically nothing on, it 
was so hot. Flies were in millions. 

Our work here was practically all on water supplies 
for the large number of troops and animals of the 
Division, concentrated in such a small area. We tested 
and dug wells, enclosed springs, sank cylinders | in 
stream beds—we almost had ‘‘ water on the brain ’— 
but we managed to keep up a sufficient supply. 

Shortly after going back to Lembet, Major Eustace, 
our O.C., left us to go to Egyptas C. R.E. of a Division, 
and the command of the Company was taken over by 
Captain Gosset, who had been second in command of 
the Company since its formation. In this account of 
our Company, the few changes we had in our Com- 
manding Officers are the only changes in officers or | 
men that will be referred to. To give more would 
require lists of dates and other figures that I do not 
ae and anyway, this is only a humble “ story” of 

r Company’s life in the Balkans, not a“ history’’ of 
mere figures and dates, and lists of arrivals and depart- 
ures. 
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Now, of course, all sorts of rumours of the wildest 
and most varied description floated about. We were 
going back to France, going to Malta, going to be dis- 
banded, going to Egypt, to India on garrison duty, to 
Mesopotamia, going to “ advance,” going almost every- 
where! We could for the present only “‘ wait and see.”’ 

The dull monotony of life on those bleak, shadeless, 
Macedonian hills, under the conditions of climate 
already described, and without change or relaxation, 
during these six long weary months, can be better 
imagined than described. Looking back on it after 
three years, one wonders how the troops “ stuck it ” 
as they did, it was so soul killing in its monotony. 
Bare hills and rock during work, the same during rest 
—no recreation. Here on those bleak hills during that 
first spring and summer were no Y.M.C.A. huts or 
reading rooms, no place one could go for an “‘ hour off”’ 
to get a cup of tea, to read or write, or have a concert. 
When the defences were almost finished and we got 
more time to ourselves, we got up some Company 
concerts which helped to break the monotony a bit. 
There were none of the army theatres and concert 
parties that were organised in later years. Life was 
monotonous and dull enough for the sappers, but we 
at least had variety in our work. What must it have 
been for the infantry man who had to dig, dig, dig, with 
pick and shovel, day after day, and then return toa 
rocky, hillside camp, with nothing to “‘ take him out of 
himself ;’’ to lie sweltering in a tent on the burning 
soil, his “‘ rest’’ rendered unbearable by flies, and the 
only prospect of a change being a visit to hospital with 
fever? It was existing rather than living, and it was 
that dull, never ending monotony without a break, that 
more than anything else made men“ fed up.”” Even 
the hills we were camped on were bare and inhospitable. 
The woods on the plain could be seen, but they were 
not for us. The ramparts of Salonika could be seen 
from our hills only five miles away, but it was a forbid- 
den ground. ith the exception of our trek in April 
and the too rare visits to Langaza, our lives during 
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those months were spent on the bare hills, working 
on the defensive line, within a circle of about two miles 
in diameter. How soon we grew to hate Macedonia ; 
how often we asked ‘‘ Are we ever going to move up 
country and fight ?’’—anything would be a change. 
We knew that many people at home thought we were 
enjoying a “ picnic”’ in Salonika, having an“ easy ’’ 
time, and daily frequenting the cafés and shops of the 
city. That may have been the case with a few “ Base 
Wallahs,” but it was not our lot. Little did the nation 
at home realize that the army was existing on the bleak 
hillsides, unprotected from climate or disease, and that 
fever was sweeping men down like flies. As for those 
jolly times we were supposed to be having in Salonika, 
it may sound incredible, but it is true, that during those 
seven months from December, 1915, till July, 1916 
(when we were finally moved up country), while we 
were camped within four to seven miles of the city, not 
a single officer or man of the Company got into Salonika 
on leave—even for an afternoon. The only glimpse 
we had of Salonika was the wall round the city—from 
the outside. Mails from home were like manna in the 
wilderness. 

Many people at home wondered why we did not 
move up country. They expected us to move up to 
Serbia’s help directly we landed. They did not realise 
that events had happened which made such a course 
impossible ; and that for some time the Salonika Force 
was in a very critical position indeed. They did not 
know or realise the roadless and trackless nature of the 
mountainous country ahead of us, and that we had 
landed in the country—in the depth of winter—without 
pe transport. Even if other considerations had al- 

wed, we could not move forward at the time, as we 
could not have kept up supplies of food and ammuni- 
tion over the roadless, trackless country in winter ; 
over which motor lorries, or even horse drawn wagons 
could not go. Macedonia saw more road making during 
our occupation than it had seen in its previous exist- 
ence. But what tied us down above all, was the 
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uncertain attitude of Greece. The nation at home did 
not seem to realise that while Greece threatened to stab 
us in the back and join our enemies, it was absolutely 
impossible to march off gaily *‘ into the blue,” only to 
find our retreat and our base of supplies cut off. As 
previously mentioned, hardly had we landed in the 
country on the invitation of the Greek Government, 
when the King turned traitor and took matters into his 
own pro-German hands. Forsome time it was quite 
“‘ on the cards’”’ that Greece might come against us, 
forced to it by her pro-German King. Had we moved 
up country at once, this would probably have happened, . 
and we should have found the Greek army at our rear 
and flanks, as well as the Bulgars in front. We should 
have been surrounded and cut off from our Base and 
supplies. Our first duty under such circumstances was 
not to march off and leave those ready to stab us in the 
back behind us, but to make a defensive ring round 
Salonika, which we could defend against all comers, 
and into which, if the worst came to the worst, we 
might again withdraw when we had moved out of it. 
It was only when this line of fortifications was complete; 
when Eastern Macedonia had been cleared of the Greek 
army and matters were under M. Venezilos’ pro-Ally 
energy, ripening for the anti-Royalist revolution in 
Salonika, so that our base was safe, that we were able 
to leave the ‘‘ entrenched camp.” Even when we had 
moved up to the fighting line, and our right flank and 
immediate rear was safe, the latent threat of Greek 
forces on our left rear was a source of worry which pre- 
vented extensive operations. In 1917 we had to de- 
tach troops from our fighting line and send them into 
Thessaly and Old Greece to protect ourselves and our 
Greek friends from Royalist attack. It was only after 
King Constantine had been deposed and his treacher- 
ous intrigues brought to naught ; when Greece under the 
leadership of M. Venezilos and the guidance of the 
Allies had overthrown her traitorous King; when the 
Greek army, instead of being a latent threat, was 
actively on our side, that extensive operations were 
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reasonably safe in the Balkans. This did not take 
place, and the threat to our flank was not removed till 
long after we had landed in the country. When it did 
take place, and the possibilities brought about by it 
could be put into practice, the result was the great 
Balkan offensive of 1918, which in a fortnight put Bul- 
garia out of the field, cut the central link of the enemy 
alliance, and “ began the end of the war.” 


CHAPTER II. 


OFF TO THE FRONT. 


During the spring and early summer of 1916, the 
Greek army had been gradually removed from Eastern 
Macedonia to Old Greece, except the Army Corps which 
surrendered Fort Rupel and themselves to the Bulgars ; 
consequently we had at least only open enemies on our 
right flank and on our front. Under the guidance of 
M. Venezilos, the troops of Salonika were ripening for 
revolt to join the Allies. Thus our right flank and base 
were safe from any attack by “‘friends.” As the Bul- 
gars began to move down into Greek Macedonia—up to 
this they had not crossed the Greek frontier—it was 
imperative to meet and stop them, and the Salonika 
defences having been completed and our base of sup- 
plies safe, it was possible to do so. Some of our troops 
were sent to the Struma front about May or June, 1916, 
to prevent further advances of the Bulgars in that 
region, and at last, on the 24th July, 1916, we received 
orders in the late afternoon that we were to move in 
earnest next day. Thus on the 25th July, after over 
six months in the environs of Salonika, we began our 
march up country, at last to take up our position in 
the line. We were to take over from a French screen- 
ing force a portion of the line they guarded between 
Lake Doiran and the River Vardar. The three brigades 
of our Division—the 26th Division—moved on three 
successive nights, and until we deployed to take up our 
positions in the line, each successive brigade did the 
same march, and occupied the same camp, as the pre- 
ceding brigade the night before. We marched at night, 
both on account of the great heat during the day and 
also as far as possible to keep our movements from 
enemy observation. That the enemy suspected some- 
thing was plain. His aeroplanes had not been down to 
Salonika for weeks—not since the Zeppelin was brought 
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down in May—and on the very first day of our move, 
as we struck our tents, a couple of enemy planes ap- 
peared overhead. Tents were now discarded, and we 
carried only one bivouac sheet per man—two sheets 
making one“‘ bivvy ”’ for a pair of men to sleep in. 

Our first day’s—or night’s—march, was from Sum- 
merhill to a camp near Dremiglava. We went almost 
due north, and over the Salonika hills by Balza Pass— 
a road having been made here by the army, a few miles 
west of the Derbend Pass. It was a very steep and 
winding descent down the hills to the village of Balza 
at the foot. From here our course lay over gently un- 
dulating country to Dremiglava ridge, where we camped 
about a mile N.W. of the village, not far from our pre- 
vious camping ground when we were working on Deve 
Kran quarry and on the road. Next morning at day- 
light, the tons of metal turned out were seen still lying 
near the quarry face. 

We rested during the hot, parching day, and moved 
on again at 8 pm. We marched along fairly level 
ground towards Ambarkoj, with Deve Kran steeply 
sloping up to its twin peak on our right. Ambarkoj is 
a straggling village on the hil slope, close to the Galiko 
River—a river which rises about 20 kilometres east of 
Lake Doiran and flows south into the Gulf of Salonika. 
Near Ambarkoj it had a wide sandy bed, almost three 
hundred yards wide. It was at that season dry, 
except for a nariow strip of water in the middle, but 
evidently the whole width was under water in floods. 
Passing through the village we marched along a track 
between the foothills and the river for over a mile, 
almost to the village of Kara Djardjilar, where we 
camped. On one hand was a narrow marshy swamp 
between us and the Galiko, on the other hand the rather 
monotonous low hills. 

Those marches were very tedious. The brigade 
moved in a body, in column of route. In such a long 
column, composed of so many different units, checks 
were frequent, especially in night marching. If we 
were marching on a good metalled road things would 
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perhaps have been different—we at a later period 
marched daily for weeks with hardly a check—but we 
were marching on rough cart tracks on the open soil, 
and there were frequent short checks, while animals and 
wagons were being got over particularly bad patches 
in the dark. These sudden checks and halts were more 
tiring than steady marching. Clouds of dust were also 
raised by the long column. Our camp was pitched in 
a very pleasant position amongst the trees, close by a 
fountain, below a church on the hill side. During the 
torrid heat of the next day we had a shady bower to 
rest in. The cool, shady glade was much appreciated 
after months of bare, burning, rocky hills devoid of a 
tree ; and the grove of trees looked more like home than 
anything we had seen for along time. Across the river, 
close to the west bank, ran the Salonika-Constanti- 
nople railway. It was the first time we had seen a 
railway since we had landed in the country, and to see 
a train again seemed almost strange. 

Next night we made for a cAmping ground beyond 
Sarigol. Going north for a few miles we crossed the 
Seremetli river—now dry—near its junction with the 
Galiko, and passing through an old Turkish cemetery 
went along the wide sandy bed of the Galiko for over 
half a mile. The sandy bed made very heavy going, 
and we had a tough job to get our heavy pontoon 
wagons along. Here, steep hills rise abruptly from the 
east bank with many fine gorges and ravines between 
them. Crossing the river, we proceeded along a rough 
track on the low right bank for a little distance, and 
then over slightly undulating country towards Sarigol. 
Here the country was grassy, forming part of a compara- 
tive plain, or undulating country, which stretches along 
the west bank of the Galiko for nearly thirty miles. 
Passing through Sarigol, a scattered village on the rail- 
way, we camped about two and a half miles west of it. 
arriving in camp about 2am. One of our limbers had 
got overturned on a sharp bend in Sarigol in the dark 
and did not turn up till nearly an hour later. 

Our next destination was Vergetor—a village, or 
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rather the ruins of one—which subsequently became 
our Divisional Headquarters. Returning on our tracks 
about half way to Sarigol, we turned north, and went 
along by the railway for a short distance. Then turn- 
ing west, we proceeded along a track at the foot of low 
hills for about three miles, and finally turning north 
again, crossed the Janes plain, about two miles wide, to 
Vergetor. Vergetor lies close to a stream on the slope 
of a fertile valley. Here were good streams and many 
trees, especially poplars. We camped on the grassy 
slopes, the grass being almost as long as hay. That we 
were now near the scene of “‘ action ”’ was brought home 
to us, for we could plainly see the flashes of the French 
guns over by the Doiran sector. Here at Vergetor we 
received sun helmets at last—in the last days of July, 
when over half of the scorching summer was past. 

Out on the plain were dotted various villages, but 
the ravages of war were now evident, for they were 
deserted and destroyed. Some, or all of them, had been 
destroyed in the late Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913— 
Hadzi Janus, Grbasel and Vergetor itself. The once 
picturesque Balkan villages—and many of the Balkan 
villages are exceedingly picturesque, with their white 
walls and red tiled roofs peeping through the trees— 
were now mere mud heaps. Not asoul moved in them 
—here no quaintly dressed natives. All was silent as 
the grave, and many of the mud ruins were obscured 
by weeds and rank vegetation ; generally by large 
patches of enormous thistles, six or seven feet high—a 
picture of devastation and desolation. 

From here also could be plainly seen the Belashitza 
range of mountains, away to the north and north east 
beyond Lake Doiran (which was hidden from view) 
which, rising rapidly to an average height of five thou- 
sand feet, are the frontier between Greece and Bulgaria 
for their whole length of almost thirty miles. In the 
distance they seemed to rise almost perpendicularly, 
forming an impregnable wall, an impassable barrier 
to the country—truly an almost ideal defensive frontier. 

Our next move was a short and easy one of a few 
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miles towards the village of Mihalovo. We were now 
in the shelled area, and had to choose a concealed posi- 
tion for our camp, which we did in a ravine in the low 
ridge about a mile and a half south of Mihalovo. The 
weather had been fine and very hot during our up 
country march, but on this night a heavy thunder- 
storm came on, and the ground was quickly sodden. 
As we pulled the wagons along a track by the edge of a 
gully, the pontoon wagon slipped partly over the side, 
in the inky blackness. It was a miracle it did not go 
right over. It was very unpleasant getting ‘‘ settled 
down to it’ in the wet. The joy of creeping under a 
pair of small low bivouac sheets on sodden ground in 
the rain, can be imagined. One had hardly room to 
move even in a half sitting position, and if the sheets 
were rubbed the water kept dripping in on the occu- 
pant for most of the night. Fortunately it was quite 
fine again next day. | 

We halted here a couple of days. In front of the low 
ridge we were camped on was the Ardzan plain, about 
three miles wide, between us and the high ridge which 
was our “ front.” Easily seen over the latter ridge 
was another, which we learned in time to treat with 
respect—the “‘ Pip’’ Ridge, running perpendicular to 
our line, with ‘‘ Hill 535”’ at its northern extremity. 
On it was an enemy observation post which overlooked 
the whole of the district in which we were, so we had 
to keep our camps out of sight of it. At the western 
end of the Ardzan plain lay Lake Ardzan, with the 
river Gjol Ajak flowing across the plain, close to the 
ridge we were on, into it. Marshes and reeds extended 
for a considerable distance from the lake—a hot-bed of 
malaria. 

On the Ist of August we moved across the plain to 
take up our position in the line, which had just been 
taken over from the French, and camped near the 
village of Kalinova. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ROUND ABOUT KALINOVA.—WAR AT LAST. 


The Allied front line in this region, when we airived 
and took over part of it from the French, ran mostly 
along a ridge of hills, extending in a south-westerly 
direction from Lake Doiran, north of Lake Ardzan, to 
the river Vardar. Up to this time the French had held 
the whole line lightly, being employed rather as screen- 
ing forces, ‘‘ watching ’’ the Bulgar who was dug in on 
a line roughly approximating to the Serbian-Greek 
frontier ; while the bulk of the army was perfecting 
the Salonika defence line. Just previous to our de- 
parture from the “ Birdcage’’ however, as already 
mentioned, the enemy began to show activity, and the 
conditions altered for the better at our base, enabled a 
force to be sent up to reinforce the whole front, and 
prevent further advances on his part. The French 
closed up to the Doiran sector on the extreme right of 
the Doiran-Vardar line, some of them being trans- 
ferred to Monastir for the projected offensive there, 
while the 26th and 22nd British Divisions occupied 
the line between the French and the Vardar, with 
French troops again on the west bank ofthe river. The 
26th Division was in the centre, and the position taken 
over by our Brigade was in the centre of the Divisional 
area, about half way between Lake Doiran and the 
Vardar, on the hills above the village of Kalinova. The 
hills are here an average height of about nine hundred 
feet, rising very steeply indeed from Ardzan plain, 
which has an elevation of less than two hundred feet ; 
and the few trenches, partly blasted in the solid rock 
by the French, were on the forward slope of the ridge. 

As one looked north towards the enemy lines a 
medley of hills and undulating country was presented 
toone's view. The ridge again fell steeply to the north- 
west—though not quite so steeply as on the south- 
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easterly side—to Cidemli Ravine, and extended away 
to the north-east. About five miles to the right of the 
position we occupied, bounding our view to the north 
and north-east—except for the Belashitza mountains 
towering in the distance—a long, narrow ridge, about 
three miles long, ran almost perpendicularly to our 
lines, rising gradually ever higher and higher with a 
series of humps on it, culminating in “ Hill 535’ which 
is almost two thousand two hundred and fifty feet 
high. This was the ‘ Pip’”’ Ridge, the key position of 
the Doiran-Vardar front, and an enemy stronghold. 
The rise from one end to another was almost regular 
except for the slight humps referred to, and it looked 
like an enormous backbone, with “ ribs”’ formed by 
the spurs between the ravines running down its sides. 
Our forces then held the extreme lower end of this 
ridge, but the enemy occupied most of it, his main en- 
trenched position, however, being near the high end. 
On “ Hill 535 ’’—the highest point of this ridge—was 
one of the enemy’s observation posts, from which he 
could overlook practically the whole of our positions. 
All our trenches were under his view. He could even 
overlook our line of hills and see parts of Ardzan plain 
and the country beyond—our back area (The“ Pip ”’ 
Ridge was about two and a half miles west of Lake 
Doiran. Between it and the lake was another strong- 
hold which we could not see from the Kalinova front, 
hidden from view as it was by the“ Pip’’ Ridge, but 
whose sinister acquaintance we were later to make— 
the ‘‘ Grand Couronné”’ hill. From an observation post 
on the latter, the enemy could actually see Salonika 
harbour forty miles away.) It was only when on the 
southerly slopes of the hills that one was out of view of 
the “ Pips.”” Immediately on going over the crest and 
down the forward slopes, or out on the low lying hills, 
one was under observation. They overlooked prac- 
tically the whole country between Lake Doiran and the 
Vardar—a front of over twelve miles. Consequently 
any extended movement by day was impossible. One 
was haunted by “‘ 535,” and ever it seemed to be look- 
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ing at one. Wherever one went, its grim, sinister form 
appeared like an evil spirit dogging one’s footsteps. 

Between the lines we occupied and this enormous 
“‘ backbone,” the country consisted mainly of small 
ridges and a mass of round-topped hills, with valleys 
sometimes half a mile, sometimes only a few hundred 
yards wide, between. The hills, though com- 
paratively low, rise at an exceedingly steep angle 
from the ravines between them, thus _ transform- 
ing low hilly country into what was almost as bad as 
mountainous country, cut up in such an extraordinary 
manner by steep ravines. These hills had usually very 
rounded tops, not rugged or rising to sharp points, so 
that it was often difficult immediately to locate the 
actual highest point. 

To the west, a practically flat plain—except where 
intersected by stream ravines—about three miles wide 
lay between our lines and the ridge of hills held by the 
enemy. Away to the north, behind the enemy line, was 
range after range of hills, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, and growing ever dimmer in the distance 

—truly a beautiful country to fight over ! 

The view immediately in front was very pretty. 
Cidemli Ravine, which ran at the foot of our hills, was 
well wooded and well watered. This beautiful valley, 
with its large number of trees in full leaf, was exceed- 
ingly pretty, and Cidemli village on the hill slope across 
the valley, peeping through the trees, with its white 
minaret standing above them, was a picturesque view. 
Of course all villages in this area were mostly in ruins, 
and utterly deserted. Close by on another low hill 
were the remains of Bekirli village, which had been 
badly knocked about by shells. Orchards were numer- 
ous near the villages, and the whole valley looked 
pleasant and fertile. Out in the plain and on the op- 
Saphe hills other villages could be seen—Reselli, 

eee Selimli, Dautli; and Krastali under the slope 
Oo rj is 

The strip of country between the opposing trenches 
was patrolled by both sides ; Bulgar outposts extend- 
ing as far as a low ridge of hills beyond Bekirli. 
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Shortly after our moving into the line, the French 
made an advance on our right by Doiran Lake, 
capturing Doiran station. We had to be prepared for 
a forward move, and one of our first jobs was to get 
advanced dumps of material made. connaissances 
were made in “ No Man’s Land” of tracks, water 
supplies, and sites for dumps of sandbags, wire, pickets, 
and other materials necessary for constructing a new 
forward line. A dump site was selected in the Cidemli 
Ravine at Bekirli ford, and in the dead of night the 
necessary materials were transferred thither on pack 
mules—after considerable trouble, as recorded in an 
article in our previous volume. 

A few days later, it was determined that we should 
“push out” in front of our original line, and occupy 
the heights north of Bekirli and Cidemli, as the French 
were still slowly pushing forward on the right. Accord- 
ingly, the brigade moved out one night, not knowing 
who or what would be met. We did not know if the 
enemy, divining our intentions, would oppose us in 
force or not. The job of the Engineers was to rapidly 
erect Wire entanglements around the hills occupied by 
our infantry. As it happened, we met with no opposi- 
tion, but a brisk battle was in progress on our right, 
where our 78th Brigade and the French were attacking 
the lower end of the “ Pip” Ridge, and between it and 
Lake Doiran. There was a very violent artillery bom- 
bardment and brisk rifle fire. The flashes of the guns 
and bursting shells, and the soaring Verey lights— 
white, red and green—made quite a pretty firework 
display—viewed from a safe distance ! this oc- 
casion the French captured Colonial Hill, between 
Doiran Station and the town, and the 78th Brigade, 
after severe fighting and somewhat heavy casualties, 
Hala Kidney Hill”’ on the lower end of the‘ Pip”’ 

idge. 

The next fortnight was extremely hard work wiring 
in our main position every night. The strong points 
on the hills, which we had already wired in on the first 
night, had to be connected up with continuous belts of 
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wire. As the trenches were dug by the infantry, 
** tactical’’ wire which could be enfiladed by machine 
gunsin the trench, had to be sited anderected. It 
had all to be done as quickly as possible, to protect 
our positions :; and practically the whole Company was 
employed on night wiring. It was about five miles 
from our camp at Kalinova to our forward positions, 
entailing a heart-breaking pull up the steep hills. The 
hills were so steep that it was almost as bad going down. 
Coming home tired after a hard night’s work, one did 
not walk, but simply lurched and tumbled along, down 
the steep track. The officers usually went ahead alone 
about 3 or 4 p.m. to get the wire sited before dark. 
The sections, with mules and wiring material, could not 
of course cross the crest till dusk, or they would have 
been shelled to bits. Wiring was continued all night, 
and it was usually 5 a.m. as we came back over the 
crest in the faint rays of dawn to our camp, and into 
bed. Waked at 8 or 9 by the heat of the sun and the 
pestering, countless flies, it was impossible to sleep 
during the day, and we soon felt fagged out for want of 
sleep—only two or three hours a day, after being “on 
the go”’ for from twelve to fourteen hours, including a 
ten-mile mountain tramp. After about the first fort- 
night, however, the worst of the rush was over, and we 
were uSually back in camp by about 4-30 a.m., and on 
the nights on which battalions changed over in the 
line, we had a welcome “ night off’’ from wiring. 

A few days after we had occupied these advanced 
positions—which advanced our line over two miles— 
the Bulgar came along with the same object in view. 
Over five hundred of the enemy appeared one after- 
noon, in full marching order and carrying three days 
rations—as we found from dead bodies—evidently with 
the intention of occupying and consolidating their 
position on the hills we held. They got an unpleasant 
surprise when they came up against our troops, and 
about one hundred of our men—the Wilts it was— 
hidden in the bushes and scrub, put them to flight. 

In revenge, the enemy heavily shelled some of our 


camps, with little or no damage. As I walked down 
the forward slope of the main ridge, on my way to site 
wire previous to night work, I saw a camp behind 
“ Hill 5” (about a mile north west of Cidemli) getting 
it ‘“‘ in the neck’”’ as I thought. Shrapnel and high 
explosive was bursting all over the place, and it looked 
as if the platoon holding the position must be wiped 
out. The enemy put fifty-four shells over in half an 
hour. On reaching the camp I found that the only 
result was one man wounded. 

The warfare of our Brigade on the Kalinova front 
consisted mainly of artillery actions; and the bom- 
bardment was very violent at times. Though the 
enemy often sent shells unpleasantly close to our camp, 
in his endeavours to get a 6-inch battery close by, he 
never hit either our camp or the guns. His artillery, 
however, was exceptionally good, and he had our part 
of the country well registered ; while, of course, his 
observation was excellent. On one occasion, a bat- 
talion was foolish enough to send six or seven mules 
down the forward slope of the main ridge in daylight, 
from their transport lines near Kalinova to their in- 
fantry in the forward line. As they walked along the 
track down the hillside to Bekirli ford, there were three 
salvoes in rapid succession from the enemy. The first 
shot landed on the side of the track, the second killed 
one of the mules. Fortunately none of the men were 
killed, and, of course, in a moment the cavalcade be- 
came a party of frenzied mules fleeing over the country- 
side, so the third salvo did no damage. As the enemy 
guns were at least three miles away, it was pretty good 
shooting. The smell of that dead mule, who was not 
buried deeply enough, occasioned many a curse from 
passers-by in the succeeding days ! 

The only infantry action of any importance was the 
one above referred td, when the Bulgars came to occupy 
our positions ; though patrol encounters were, of course, 
fairly frequent. The French had some brisk and bloody 
fighting on our right, as also had the 78th Brigade, but 
we had brought our front up in line with them without 
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opposition. It was during this period that in addition 
to “ Kidney Hill’’ the 78th Brigade captured, after 
severe fighting, ‘‘ Horseshoe Hill’’—another spur of 
the lower end of the enormous ridge of the “ P’s.”’ 
The French advancing from the ‘‘ Colonial Hill’’ line 
captured ‘“‘ La Tortue’’ Hill and reached a position 
about half a mile south of Doiran Town, on the lake- 
side. Beyond this they could not go, and suffered 
heavy casualties in the attempt. Here, the deep and 
forbidding ‘‘ Jumeaux Ravine ’’ with the bastion of the 
** Petit Couronné ’”’ Hill on the north side prevented 
further advance. Attempts to capture the “ Petit 
Couronné ”’ failed with heavy casualties, and the attack 
had to be abandoned as all the available French troops 
were withdrawn and sent to the Monastir front to repel 
the new German-Bulgar offensive there. They were 
now up against an exceedingly formidable and almost 
impregnable enemy position, resting on the command- 
ing ‘“‘ Pip Ridge’”’ and ‘‘ Grand Couronné”’ mass. In 
- fact, the line on which they ended became the Allied 
front line, with very little alteration, in the Doiran 
sector, for the next two years. All attempts to storm 
it were unsuccessful, and only in the great final offen- 
sive of 1918 did it finally fall into our hands. On our 
left the 22nd Division made a raid on ‘“* The Nose,” an 
enemy position in front of Macukovo, near the Vardar. 

Aircraft was active during this period, and both our 
own and the enemy’s aeroplanes were up almost every 
day, but few, if any, were brought down. Our 
‘** Archies ’’ never got a bit on the enemy planes, which 
kept up at a high altitude, and the enemy’s anti-air- 
craft shooting was even worse, unlike that of his field 
guns. One morning the enemy planes bombed Cugunci, 
a few miles to our east, and caused a few casualties to 
one of our fellow Field Companies which was camped 
there. 

About the end of August, Rumania came into the 
war on the side of the ies ; our move up country in 
the southern end of the Balkans having been largely 
instrumental in deciding her to do so. Things then 


looked bright for the Allies. We did not know that 
Russian treachery was at work, which was soon to 
more than neutralise Rumania’s accession to the Allied 
cause. Just about this time, too, the practically 
bloodless “ Revolution ” took place in Salonika, which 
broke away from Athens and its Royalist régime. M. 
Venezilos, the great Greek statesman, formed a Pro- 
visional Government in’ Macedonia, favourable to the 
Allies, and raised troops to fight on their side. 

During August the weather was extremely hot, and 
the flies were very bad. We had not sufficient netting 
to protect ourselves from them. About the end of 
August and the beginning of September, thunderstorms 
were frequent, some of them of great violence. To- 
wards the end of September the long hot season began 
to draw to aclose. The nights were very cold and the 
Vardar wind began to make itself felt. There was a 
good deal of sickness at the “ fag end ’”’ of the long, hot 
season, when all were run down by the trying climate, 
and after the strenuous period we had had during the 
previous month. ‘ Sandfly”’ fever and malaria were 
the commonest complaints, with a little dysentery. 
About the third week in September no fewer than 
three of our officers—Lieutenants Searle, Anderson and 
Rattray—were sent to hospital on three successive 
days, of whom neither of the former returned to the 
Company. 

The greater part of the work done by the Company 
in this sector was the night wiring of the front, already 
referred to, and a monotonous game it was. Out every 
evening, Wiring all night, and then the weary tramp 
back by dawn. The walk out and back—9 or 10 miles 
nightly over steep hills in the dark—was the worst 
part of the job. Occasional shelling enlivened these 
nightly proceedings, but the shells were usually in- 
tended for the infantry working parties, digging the 
trenches behind our wire, and they generally went over 
our heads. Though some fell unpleasantly close, no 
damage was done to any of our wiring parties. A small 
portion of the Company was employed on “‘ back work,” 


making tracks behind our front line, looking after 
water hy 4 ea etc. ; and a bridge was built across the 
Cidemli Ravine. 

At length, in October, 1916, after nearly three 
months in the Kalinova sector, the Brigade moved out, 
to take over the Doiran sector from the French. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BY DOIRAN LAKE.-—-TRENCH WARFARE AND HEAVY 
FIGHTING. 


On taking over the front from French Colonial troops 
our Brigade occupied the Doiran sector of the British 
line. Our front extended from the shore of the lake 
about half a mile south of Doiran town, in a roughly 
west by south direction to just west of “‘ La Tortue”’ 
hill, which overlooked the ‘‘ Jumeaux ”’ Ravine, facing 
the enemy bastion of the ‘‘ Petit Couronné’’—a_ dist- 
ance of almost two miles. “‘ La Tortue”’ is about a 
mile east of the enormous“ P”’ ridge, already described. 
We were now about five or six miles east of the scene 
of our former operations, and between the “ Pip 
Ridge ”’ and Lake Doiran. 

The Company took over a camp in the Vladaja 
Ravine, close to the ruins of Vladaja village, between a 
mile and a mile and a half from the front line trenches 
to which we proceeded almost daily to work. The 
standard of cleanliness of French Colonials is not that 
of the British soldier, and our first job was to clean the 
rather dirty camp we had taken over. As winter with 
its blizzards and severe cold was now rapidly approach- 
ing, we proceeded to “ dig ourselves in’’ and make 
winter dug-outs. In a comparatively short time we 
had made ourselves pretty comfortable. We no longer 
had to struggle and shiver under leaking bivouac sheets, 
but were housed in little huts, partly excavated in the 
side of the ravine bank, with stone and mud front walls 
and corrugated iron roofs. They had such luxuries as 
little fireplaces and doors, and though they were 
practically only “ holes in the ground,” it seemed com- | 
ere luxury after the months spent under bivouac 
sheets. 

The village of Vladaja, close by our camp, was only 
a heap of mud and ruins, with the exception of the 
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village church, which had only one shell hole in its red 
tiled roof. The fusniture and seats of the interior had 
disappeared, but the gallery and chancel still remained, 
as did the vestments and Bulgar bibles and prayer 
books. Immediately on ascending the hill slope just 
beyond the church, and less than a couple of hundred 
yards from our camp, one was in full view of the enemy. 

Immediately behind our camp—+.e., when facing the 
enemy—and just across the Vladaja Ravine, covered 
with scrub, steeply rose the main ridge, already re- 
ferred to as extending from the Vardar to Lake Doiran 
—the eastern end of the same ridge that ran just north 
of Kalinova, along the northern edge of the Ardzan 
plain. It was roughly one thousand feet high behind 
us, falling to about seven hundred feet near the lake ; 
but was only a few hundred feet above the general 
level of the ground in front. This ridge extended in a 
north-westerly direction almost to the lake at “ Col- 
onial Hill.” A series of lower hills ran along the lake 
shore towards Doiran and the enemy lines, so that from 
the Vladaja Ridge itself the lake was hidden from view. 
It was necessary to walk a mile or more to see the lake, 
and of course the best view was not obtained till one 
bee on to the ridge bordering the shore of the lake 
itself. 

On the east the view was bounded by the frowning 
ridge of the ‘‘ P’s,” just as it had formed our western 
boundary when on the Kalinova front. From certain 
positions, however, the distant snow-clad Marianski 
range, beyond the Vardar in Serbia, could be seen over 
its lower end, and many of the sunsets on these snow 
covered hills, with the snow a beautiful rosy tinge, were 
of great beauty. 

To the north, the view was bounded by the frowning 
enemy positions, extending from “ Hill 535’ or “‘ P 2,” 
near the high northern end of the ridge of “P’s,” to 
the lake, on whose northern shores a narrow valley 
separated them from the Belashitza mountains, a 
glorious range which could now be plainly seen, and 
rising almost sheer to its five thousand feet, bounded 
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all view round to the north-east, extending as it does 
os about thirty miles from Lake Doiran to the Struma 
ver. 

The country between the main ridge just behind our 
camp and our trenches in front was by no means flat 
but highly undulating with isolated hills, some as high 
as those of the ridge behind. It was intersected by 
several ravines. Vladaja Ravine, in which we were 
camped, commenced in the enemy line near “ Hill 
535." From thence, it ran along the foot of the great 
ribs, in a south-easterly direction, till it met the ridge 
behind us, when it turned east along it for some dist- 
ance, and then cut through it in a semi-circle to meet 
the Gjol Ajak river, which flows from Lake Doiran to 
Lake Ardzan. Many other Ravines—“ Bath Valley,” 
etc.—joined the Vladaja Ravine and the Ajak, running 
in an easterly or south-easterly direction to meet them, 
from the southern side of a low ridge called “ Hamp- 
shire Ridge,’’ which lay about half-way between our 
camp and the front line. To the north of “‘ Hampshire 
Ridge,” and dividing its proves hills from the 
wonderful mass of hills held by the enemy—except on 
the immediate lakeside when our line ran on its north- 
ern side—ran the Jumeaux Ravine, a name now, alas, 
too sadly familiar to the British who fought in Mace- 
donia, or at least to those who have been on the Doiran 
front. This enormous ravine, starting high amongst 
the enemy positions, under the shadow of the “ Grand 
Couronné”’ itself, runs in a south-easterly direction 
for about two miles to the “ Tortue,’’ north of which 
it turns east, and cutting between it and the enemy 
bastion-of the ‘‘ Petit Couronné’’ runs east for about 
another mile and a half, when it sweeps in a semicircle 
into Doiran Lake round ‘‘ Swindon Hill,’ so that it 
actually enters the lake in a north-westerly direction. 
For almost two-thirds of its course this ravine lay be- 
tween the opposing lines—our own and the enemy 
trenches being on opposite sides of it--almost to its junc- 
tion with a tributary ravine called “‘ Wylie Ravine,” 
over half a mile from the lake. From Wylie valley to 
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the lake, our trenches were on the slope of Swindon Hill, 
practically forming the chord of the semicircle made by 
the Jumeaux around it, but even here, of course, our 
supplies had to cross the Jumeaux. The Jumeaux 
Ravine, from whose narrow, rocky bed the hills on 


‘ either side rose at an exceedingly steep angle, thus 


practically formed a moat round the enemy’s position 
on this sector, guarded in the centre by the enemy 
stronghold, the “ Petit Couronné,” which lay opposite 
the “ Tortue.’”” The Petit Couronné is a conical hill 
rising steeply above the surrounding country. Both 
itself and the Tortue rise so steeply from the rocky 
Jumeaux Ravine that one might almost say that a 
veritable chasm separated them. Even on the lake 
side where our trenches were north of the Jumeaux, 
another short ravine, running up from the lake between 


~ the lines, was an equally difficult obstacle to contend 


with, and an enemy defence. It was the “ Patty 
Ravine,” a narrow rocky bed, with sheer banks often 
eight or nine feet high, from which rocky hills rose as 
steeply as forty-five degrees. Thus the enemy lines 
lay roughly north of the dreaded Jumeaux and Patty 
moats, forming a salient south of Doiran. This was 
only the advance position of the enemy. From the 
Jumeaux Ravine, rising ever higher and higher, and 
intersected by deep ravines, extended an amazing 
welter of hills—‘‘ Red Scar Hill,’ ‘“‘ Doiran Hill,” 
** Teton Hill,’ ‘* Hill 340,” “‘Copse Hill,” ‘The Garter” 
“* The Hilt,’’ ‘“* The Tassel,” “‘ The Sceptre,” ‘‘ The 
Orb,” ‘‘ The Tongue,’’ ‘‘ The Knot,” etc.—culminating 
in a ridge of hills, which ran from the “‘ Pip Ridge ’’ to 
the lakeside, from one to about two and a half miles 
from our front line. In the centre of this ridge rose a 
grim, grey rocky conical hill dominating the whole lot, 
and a second only to “ Hill 535” in height—the 
** Grand Couronné,”’ about two thousand feet high, 
surrounded with trenches and about 1,200 feet above 
our front lines. The enemy’s main defensive position 
ran from P 3—just south of and very little lower than 
** $35’ or P 2—along this ridge to the lake. 
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Thus, the gaeat enemy bastions, P 3 and the ‘Grand 
Couronné’”’ were defended by positions of extraordinary 
natural strength, fromone to two miles in depth. P2or 
‘Hill 535” and P 1 or ‘The Dub’’—the highest point 
of the ‘‘Pip Ridge "’ —lay northof P3. They were also 
entrenched, but the main defensive position on the 
Ridge was P3, this being necessary to conform to the 
general line of the Grand Couronné Ridge. The ‘Pip 
Ridge ’’ was so called from the five humps to which it 
rises in its descent, as already described. Each of these 
minor eminences was strongly fortified. In front of 
his main position on P 3 the enemy has entrenched 
positions on P 4 and P 44. The Grand Couronné line 
was defended by two other distinct systems, the most 
advanced of which was that opposing us across the 
Jumeaux Ravine. Each position was higher up 
the general slope than that in front of it, and thus 
commanded it. The enemy main strongholds of the 
“ Grand Couronné”’ and P 3 did not owe their formid- 
able character to their height and steepness alone. 
What made them so difficult to attack was the irregular 
maze of smaller hills in front of them which provided 
the enemy with a series of natural bastions, mutually 
supporting each other, and dominating any that might 
have been already captured. With country of this 
description, defended by three lines of trenches between 
the Jumeaux and the ‘‘ Grand Couronné,” the diffi- 
culties to be encountered by an attacking force can be 
imagined. The enemy was well dug in—he had selected 
his positions under peace conditions in 1915—his 
trenches were defended by deep belts of wire, and he 
was supported by powerful artillery. The Jumeaux 
Ravine, like a huge moat, extended across his front. 
This, which had to be crossed by attacking troops, 
could be turned into a regular hell with a barrage of 
shells and trench mortars, and the succeeding ravines 
running across his front to the lake, between it and the 
Grand Couronné ridge, offered similar opportunities 
if his forward line was captured. 

The Grand Couronné absolutely dominated this 
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sector of the line. As far as observation went, the 
enemy had us entirely at his mercy, and most of our 
positions were under direct observation. An enormous 
observation post had been tunnelled into the solid rock 
of the crest, from the reverse slope, and the long slit 
could be plainly seen through glasses. It was evidently 
recessed in the rock Iinsome manner, for our gunsthough 
freely ‘‘ plastering’’ it, could make no impression on it.* 
Only our long range guns could reach it from normal 
positions. As for a few forward field guns which could 
just reach it at extreme range, they might as well have 

n throwing peas as shells on the solid rock. This 
observation post had a complete view of our position, 
and wherever one went, except under the immediate 
shelter of a ravine or hill, one was under observation. 
That great slit, like an evil eye, seemed to follow one’s 
every footstep. And what was not seen by the Grand 
Couronné was seen from ‘535.’ The latter was the 
taller of the two and commanded a view of more coun- 
try, but the Grand Couronné dominated our immediate 
front, and was our bugbear. 

So much for the ground in our immediate front, which, 
in case of operations, was the ground we should have to 
fight over. Though to a pleasure tripper it would 
doubtless have been in many respects a pretty view, it 
was one which we came to hate with an intense hatred, 
ever dominated as we were by the grim and grizzly- 
headed Grand Couronné, and his evil eye. But on 
going to the hills by the lakeside, one of the grandest 
views we had ever seen in the Balkans was presented 
to one’s gaze. At one’s feet lay the blue lake, nestling 
beneath the hills. To the right, on the south-eastern 
shore of the lake, a plain extended along the lake shore 
to a further range of hills about six or seven miles away. 
Close under the hills at one’s feet was a large orchard 
and many trees. A mile or two away, on the southern 


*Note.—We found in 1918, when it finally fell into our hands, 
that the rock overhung the front edge of the loophole, and that 
the loophole was almost thirty feet long through solid rock, from 
the front of the hill to the observation chamber. 


shore of the lake, was the white station house of Doiran 
Station, peeping through a grove of trees, while a white 
metalled road, like a silver streak, connecting it with 
Doiran ran along the lake shore. The railway from — 
Salonika to Constantinople, planted with a row of trees 
on each side, could be traced across the plain, till it 
disappeared round the end of the further hills. Trees 
grew by the lakeside at the onlooker’s feet, and tall 
bushes and reeds in the water added beauty to the 
scene. On the left lay the country already described — 
the medley of hills rising to the Grand Couronné ridge 
—and from the edge of the water, up the hill slope, ex- 
tended the picturesque town of Doiran, like Narcissus 
gazing on its own reflection in the water. The houses 
—two large ones especially that looked like commercial 
stores—ran right out on a flat projection of land into 
the lake, surrounded by trees; and from thence the 
red roofed houses extended up the hill side, with a 
white minaret and a church tower showing above the 
rest. The white road could be seen winding its way 
past the town, between the hills and the lake, round the 
Grand Couronné ridge, and disappearing into a gap 
between it and the giant Belashitza—the main road to 
Strumica in Bulgaria. And beyond the lake, extend- 
ing across its whole northern shore and to the north 
east, appearing above, and finally in the distance, dis- 
appearing behind the low range six or seven miles away, 
ran the fine range of the Belashitza Mountains, like an 
impassible wall, forbidding entrance to what lay beyond. 
There are no great outstanding peaks in the range, 
which has an average height of about five thousand feet. 
Between the several ravines running down its steep 
sides there are, of course, peaks, and some are a few 
hundred feet higher than others, but there is no great 
ak towering above its partners. The range is won- 
erfully “‘ level’’ in this respect. Indeed this is one 
of the most striking things about it, and it is a wonder- 
ful sight to see this range extending for thirty miles, so 
wonderfully level on top, like a huge wall. Five thous- 
and feet is not a bewildering height for the Balkan 


‘* Over the Khud '’—A common occurrence. 
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mountains, but owing to the manner in which they rise 
abruptly from the plain the Belashitza Mountains have 
an added grandeur and impressiveness given them. 
They do not rise to their five thousand feet from 
amongst a mass of mountains almost as high, but 
tower four thousand feet above the lake and plain—or 
valley rather—at their feet, rising on an average four 
thousand feet in the short horizontal distance of about 
two miles. Consequently, the effect of their height is 
exaggerated, and, viewed from across the lake, they look 
like an almost sheer wall, towering aloft as an impass- 
ible barrier to Bulgaria. . All the winter and spring this 
fine range was snow clad, and some of the sunset effects 
when its top was lit up a rosy sheen, and the snow 
glistened and shimmered pink in the clear evening air, 
were glorious. 

As already mentioned, the range forms the Graeko- 
Bulgarian frontier, from Lake Doiran to the Struma. 
On the crest of the range, just north of the lake, is the 
meeting place of the three countries, Serbia, Bulgaria 
and Greece, marked by a white guardhouse on the top 
of Nicolic Spur. The Serbian-Greek frontier runs from 
this point, practically south across the lake, meeting 
the southern shore about two-thirds of the way between 
Doiran town and Doiran Station. From this it runs 
roughly south-west for three miles to the “‘ Pip Ridge,’ 
and then north-west along the crest of the ridge to its 
summit. From here it turns and goes roughly south- 
west and west to the Vardar just south of Guevgueli. 
The frontier was marked at intervals with stone obe- 
lisks, about four feet high. One such stone was on 
Vladaja ridge in front of our camp—so, though we were 
camped in Greece, Serbia was only a few hundred yards 
away. The line held by the Brigade in this area was 
all in Serbia, and all the country beyond the Jumeaux, 
Grand Couronné, etc., was in Serbia. We camped in 
Greece, but our work lay mostly in Serbia every day; 
Serbian soil being held by our troops on a front of 
about three miles. 

On taking over the line, the right sector—that in 
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front of the Jumeaux, between the lake and Wylie 
Ravine—was occupied by the Wilts, who continually 
held it during our stay in that region. The central 
portion, comprising the line on Silbury and Rockley 
Hills, south of the Jumeaux, was continuously held by 
the Hants; while the Cornwalls and Devons took turns 
in holding the Tortue portion on the left, opposite the 
Petit Couronné. When we entered the line things 
were at first fairly quiet, but it rapidly developed into 
what it ever afterwards remained, the “ hottest’ and 
‘“* unhealthiest ’’ sector of the British line in Macedonia 
—the “* Ypres salient ”’ of our line it might be called— 
and it was a very different place from our old Kalinova 
front. Init, the ‘war’ was actively and continuously 
carried on. On the lakeside, the opposing lines were 
about two hundred and fifty yards apart, facing each 
other across the Patty Ravine, but gradually widened 
out to about six hundred yards apart, as ours came 
south of the Jumeaux Ravine. On taking over from 
the French, the front line consisted merely of ‘* groups’”’ 
in shallow trenches ; there was no continuous trenci: 
line. No communication trenches led to the front line, 
but one had to dodge across the open to the few trenches 
already dug. This was presumably satisfactory while 
the French Colonials held the line, for they had a habit, 
except when engaged in actual battle—in which case 
the open would have to be crossed in any case—of 
practically leaving “ Johnny” alone. We found that 
if “Johnny” was left undisturbed, he usually did not 
bother us, unless we absolutely ‘‘asked for it.’’ We 
were, however, not so considerate to him. Though 
large operations or great ‘‘ battles’’ were not engaged 
in for some time, we continually harrassed the enemy, 
and annoyed him intensely, both by much artillery 
fire and smaller operations. This naturally brought 
retaliation, and things quickly became very “nasty ”’ 
indeed. Both sides had to dig themselves deeply in 
to obtain protection from the ever increasing artillery 
and trench mortar fire. Communication trenches had 
to be dug from ravines to the front line, for it soon 
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became acase of inviting sudden death if one attempted - 
to cross the open. A very great amount of labour was 
entailed in blasting trenches in the almost solid rocky 
hills. During the period of our stay in that sector, a 
area continuous trench system was dug or 

lasted, with support, reserve, and communication 
trenches. Many bomb-proof dug-outs were made in the 
rocky soil. We now got the steel ‘“‘elephant ’’ quad- 
rants for making dug-outs. It :ook a lot of labour to 
blast the deep holes in the solid rock, but eventually 
the garrisons were pretty well provided with bcmb- 
proof dug-outs deep in the rock. These were also pro- 
vided for signal offices, etc. Narrow ‘‘ bombardment 
slits ’’ were also made for the protection of the troops 
during the artillery ‘‘ strafes’’ which became more fre- 
quent. In fact the type of warfare on the Doiran 
sector quickly became a nasty type of intense trench 
warfare, more nearly resembling conditions in France 
—except for the even more difficult ground to be 
fought over—than any other sector of the British 
line in Macedonia. 

In addition to the heavy work entailed in construct- 
ing this entrenched line in rock, and providing it with 
bomb-proof dug-outs, dressing stations, etc., gun posi- 
tions had to be built for the field guns on the front ; 
while the provision of winter hutting for the Brigade 
and the construction of a second line of defence along 
Hampshire Ridge, Vladaja Ridge, etc., also threw a 
great deal of heavy and constant work both on the 
sappers and the infantry. 

On the night of the 23rd December, the Brigade and 
Company had their first regular trench warfare “ raid ’ 
on the enemy. It was carried out on the right of our 
line by the Wilts, while parties from Nos. 2 and 3 
Sections under Lieut. Thomas Wright, provided the 
majority of the sappers engaged. It was on this occa- 
sion also that we used “ Bangalore Torpedoes ’’ for the 
first time. These, which were long tubes filled with 
explosives, were used for blowing up the enemy wire. 
The tube, which we usually made about two inches in 
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diameter, was made the required length, and filled with 
ammonal. It was shoved along the ground under the 
enemy wire entanglements, a detonator and fuse in- 
serted, and ignited. The explosion of one of these 
torpedoes cleared a perfectly clean gap, usually about 
twelve feet wide, for the infantry to advance through 
into the enemy trenches. They were particularly suit- 
able for raids on a small front, as no artillery bombard- 
ment on a particular small length of wire, to cut it, was 
necessary—a proceeding which would have given the 
enemy full warning of our intention, and shown him the 
exact spot we intended to raid. Advancing under 
cover of ashort and intense artillery bombardment, the 
infantry and sappers proceeded to the “ jumping off” 
position near the enemy wire. Two parties of sappers 
then advanced with their Bangalore torpedoes and blew 
gaps in the two belts of wire that guarded the enemy 
lines. The infantry and another party of our sappers 
then entered the enemy trenches. The enemy was 
completely surprised, and we were in his trenches be- 
fore the signal for artillery help went up. The party 
was in the enemy trenches for about an hour. The 
enemy fled for the most part on our entrance, those 
who did not were killed. The Wilts then ‘' blocked ”’ 
the area to be destroyed, while the sappers laid charges 
of gun cotton and blew up several dug outs. It wasa 
highly successful raid and casualties were light. Two 
of our men were wounded. Lieut. Wright and Corpl. 
Hoy, who had advanced ahead of the infantry, and led 
the parties who blew up the enemy wire to enable our 
infantry to get through, both subsequently received 
rewards for their especially good work on this occasion 
—the former being awarded the Military Cross and the 
latter the Military Medal—so the Company did not do 
badly on its first rafd. 

*Xmas Day, 1916, was quite a good day. Work was 
reduced to an absolute minimum for the day. Canteen 
goods were obtained for a Christmas feast and Spr. 
Clarkson organized his first big concert show, in which 
the ‘‘ Black Hand Gang ’’—as the raiding party just 
back from action was called—took part. 
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Work was continued on the lines already indicated 
during the first two months of 1917, proceedings being 
often enlivened by artillery shoots. There were fre- 
quent casualties from this “ stray ’’ shelling, and short 
bombardments of the trenches ; some of our members 
were wounded in this manner, though fortunately none 
were killed. 

On 10th February, a raid was made by the Devons 
on the Petit Couronné, and the Company again furn- 
ished wire and dug-out blowing parties. nder Col. 
Howard, D.S.O., they crossed the Jumeaux Ravine, in 
extremely bad weather. Thesappers blew up the wire, 
the enemy stronghold was entered and severe casualties 
inflicted on him. Our casualties were more severe 
than on the previous raid. The scene of action 
seemed a veritable hell of bursting shells and one 
wondered how anyone could survive. However, the 
Company was fortunate in having nobody killed. Lt. 
Lotinga got off with a few scratches, and four other 
men were wounded. 

During practically the whole of this time, especially 
since ’Xmas, activity in the air was marked. Aeroplanes 
of one side or another were up almost daily on patrol 
or reconnaisance. On the 27th February, Richthofen’s 
* Circus’’—the famous German bombing squadron— 
which had lately arrived on our front, carried out a 
bombing raid on Salonika. There were about twenty 
machines. Flying in the same formation asa flock of 
wild geese, they did not bother about the camps in the 
line, but passing high over our heads made for Salonika, 
where they carried out a large raid on Summer Hill, 
inflicting several casualties. The 28th General Hos- 
pital also received some of their “ eggs.” Bombing 
raids were also made on our ration dump at the railhead 
at Kilindir, and in one of these both our Quartermaster 
and ration Corporal were wounded. During March and 
April the aircraft was particularly active. Three 
enemy planes were brought down by one of our air- 
men in two successive days in March, and early in 
April one of the enemy’s “‘ very latest ’’—an enormous 
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battle-plane—was brought down, two German officers 
and a man being captured withit. It fell on the south- 
ern side of Lake Doiran, and when it fell the enemy 
shelled it with his 8-inch guns nearly all the afternoon. 

During the whole period, the artillery on both sides 
was also exceptionally active, and at times the bom- 
bardments were very violent. Our artillery was a 
great deal the more violent of the two—the Petit 
Couronné in particular frequently getting a decided 
‘* pasting ’’—but the enemy gave a good many back, 
and the sector was a decidedly “‘ hot’? one. From 
the beginning of March, the artillery on both sides 
became increasingly active, and the dodging of shells 
more frequent. One dared not show one’s self with 
much freedom for long. Even on and behind the 
second line, to go out in a party of more than two or 
three was “ asking for it.’’ In the end, a shell came 
whistling over if one almost as much as showed one’s 
nose. Communication trenches had to be dug for 
about one and a half miles back, out of observation. 
Working parties on these communication trenches were 
shelled almost nightly. Traffic at night down the 
Kilindir-Doiran road to the front could be heard from 
the enemy front line, and the road was regularly shelled 
almost every night, especially where it went through 
a narrow neck between two hills just by the Jumeaux 
Ravine. Fortunately there were few if any casualties, 
which was surprising considering the amount of traffic, 
but there were many very close shaves, and one fre- 
quently heard a mule team and wagon, whose pace had 
been accelerated by a few shells on the road near them, 
galloping home “‘ hell for leather’’ out of the danger 
area, as they returned from the front line. The road 
was of course quite “‘ unhealthy”’ by day, as it was 
under direct observation of the enemy’s hills, and on 
principle was a place to avoid. Some days the bom- 
bardment was quite intensely distributed, the enemy 
impartially putting shells everywhere, on front and 
second lines, communication trenches, and behind. 
He also frequently searched for our batteries with his 
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8-inch howitzers. ‘‘ Scrap iron’’ dodging became an 
unpleasantly common experience. At first, trenches 
and communication trenches on and behind the second 
line could be sited by an officer and man before dusk, 
but as time went on this became impossible, and the 
work had to be done at dusk or by moonlight. One 
evening one of our officers with a couple of men began 
to tape out some communication trenches as dusk was 
falling, thinking they could not be seen. They had 
hardly been working a few minutes when some high 
explosive shell came whistling over their heads. For- 
tunately it burst over their heads and fell beyond them. 
Needless to say they cleared for cover and waited till it 
got darker before continuing. Many of our officers and 
sappers had narrow escapes during this stray shelling 
of our positions, and some were wounded. When work- 
ing in the line we frequently had to take cover from a 
half hour’s“* strafe’’ by the enemy. 

One trench in particular was a nasty place to work 
on, as for about a week, until we got it deep in the rock, 
we were sniped at nightly while digging it. The trench 
was dug between “‘ Swindon ’”’ and ‘‘ Wylie ’’ camps, to 
give protection from our own guns in the Jumeaux 
Ravine below, and was called the ‘‘Safety Zone” 
trench, but it was a dangerous “‘safety ’’ zone—to those 
employed on digging it anyway—with bullets whistling 
all around. 

The weather during the spring was very similar to 
that experienced the year before, except that we had 
falls of snow in March, and actually a snow shower in 
April. A fortnight after the latter, the heat was almost 
intense. Truly the climate in Macedonia is one of 
extremes. Most of the rain fell in March and April as 
in the previous year. 

As the spring advanced, the view was one of great 
beauty—though as far as the Belashitza range itself 
was concerned, some of the winter sunset effects could 
hardly be surpassed. The country became a beautiful 
green, the trees and shrubs put forth their leaves. 
The view from the hills by the lakeside was particularly 
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fine. At one’s feet the lake lay, shimmering like a 
great blue sapphire set in emeralds, with trees at its 
edge and reedsin the water. The green orchard and 
scrub, and grove by the station, were now in full leaf. 
The red and white houses of Doiran clustered on the 
hillside and, shining in the sun, added variety. In the 
distance the foothills of the Belashitza were a lovely pale 
green, and the range itself was exquisitely shaded 
brown, green, purple and red, with a narrow white 
snow band on the top. The shadows from the clouds 
added further beauty to those tints. Wild flowers were 
found in profusion in many a ravine—exquisite yellow 
and purple iris, asphodels, pinks, marigolds, anemones, 
poppies, orchids, violets, wild strawberry and many 
others. Whata pity that the country is clad in verdure 
and beautiful with multi-coloured flowers for only 
about two months in the year, and during the long, hot 
season, the whole countryside and hills are a monoton- 
ous burnt brown, while an intense heat haze hangs over 
all. 

On the moonlight spring nights, the view was also 
one well worth seeing. The lake lay placid, like a 
silver pool, gleaming under the moon, and the moun- 
tains loomed darkly against the sky on the opposite 
side. What a view of peace in the midst of war—for 
on the lake side the spluttering flare light flickered over 
the lines, throwing its ghastly light and eerie shadows ; 
the flash of bursting shrapnel was seen and the crack 
of rifles heard, while one had frequently to“. get down ”’ 
from the shells sent against our trench digging party. 

One day as Major Gosset and I were in the Jumeaux 
Ravine going up towards our wire, under cover of the 
ravine, we came across a lovely patch of beautiful 
violets—large, blue, and sweet smelling—growing on 
its side. The banks were here steep and rocky, covered 
with vegetation. It was a cool retreat from the hot 
sun. At the moment all was quiet on the front, and it 
looked a scene of absolute peace—the cool ravine with 
a stream flowing along its bed, the overhanging shrubs 
and plants, and the numerous violets—almost like a 


Temporary Camp on the Gjol Ajak near Stonehenge. 
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peaceful scene at home. For the moment we tried to 
forget the war, and picked violets like a pair of children 
—they seemed to bring back home to us. A few 
moments later the whine of a shell was heard, and burst- 
ing close by sent shrapnel bullets flying at our feet and 
us to cover-—a rude reminder that there was a war on 
and all was not as peaceful as it looked. 

More and more work was the order as the spring pro- 
gressed, and preparations were being made for an offen- 
sive in April. In addition to the usual work of revetting 
fire steps, putting bomb-pioof dug-outs and machine 
gun emplacements, etc., in the front line, new tracks 
were made and existing roads and bridges repaired. 
Numerous additional bomb-proof gun positions were 
made, observation posts and hospitals were built. In 
addition to these various works, and looking after work- 
ing parties deepening and improving the communica- 
tion trenches already dug, new communication trenches 
had to be sited and taped by dusk or moonlight, and 
large working parties set out on them. During the 
middle of April work was at full pressure—finishing, 
deepening and draining the trenches with hundreds of 
infantry, getting bomb-proof hospitals finished in time, 
finishing gun positions, and forming forward dumps of 
stores, etc. Practically all the subalterns of the Com- 
pany, accompanied by a N.C.O. or a few sappers, had to 
make reconnaissancesin ‘‘No man’s land”’ towards the 
enemy wire, in order to be fully acquainted with the 
scene of their labours during operations. Trenches and 
pathways were screened from enemy view. There was 
a great deal of ‘‘dump work’’—making artillery 
bridges, water carriers, numerous bangalore torpedoes, 
etc. 

About the end of March, the Company moved from 
its camp at Vladaja to a spot further down the Vladaja 
ravine where it met the Gjol Ajak. This camp, which 
was known as ‘‘ Stonehenge,” was on the Kilindir- 
Doiran road, about a mile and a half to the east ofour 
Vladaja camp. The latter was taken over by the 78th 
Brigade H.Q. when we left. It had only been shelled 
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a couple of times when we were in it, but it got some 
very severe drubbings shortly after we had left, so we 
were not sorry that we were not in it. 

The artillery bombardment which began about the 
20th April, to cut the enemy wire and destroy his 
trenches, etc., now became very intense. For three 
days and nights it was continuous, reaching an ex- 
treme degree of intensity at times, and there was a 
continual whistle from the stream of shells. A good 
view could be had of the enemy line from the hills be- 
hind our line. Most of it was enveloped in clouds of 
smoke and dust from the bursting shells from the 
‘Pips’? to the lake—a distance of about three miles. 
The enemy replied with varying degrees of intensity. 
At night the line was lit up with flashes of flame from 
the bursting shells, the whine of shells was continuous, 
and the constant roar of the guns like the rumble of 
thunder. 

The attack was to be delivered on a front of almost 
three miles, from the Pip Ridge to the lake, by the 79th 
and 78th Brigades of the 26th Division, and the 69th 
Brigade of the 22nd Division ; the latter attacking 
along the ridge. The 79th Brigade was to attack the 
enemy’s position from Lake Doiran to the Petit Cour- 
onné and inclusive to Mortar Ravine, about a quarter 
on a mile west of it; the Wilts being on the right, 
between the lake and Wylie Ravine ; the Hants in the 
centre, starting from Silbury and Rockley, and tlie 
Devons on the left, starting from the Tortue and at- 
tacking the Petit Couronné. The Cornwalls were in 
immediate reserve, while the 77th Brigade formed the 
Divisional reserve. The brigade front was about a 
mile and a half. 

From the Company, two N.C.O.’s and nine sappers of 
No. 3 Section were detailed to assist the 10th Devons, 
forming three wire blowing parties. To assist the 12th 
Hants were detailed Lt. Brown and a party of four 
N C.O.’s and men to lay out communication trenches 
from our own to the enemy line, and three wire blowing 
parties each of three N.C.O.’s and men, all of No. 1 
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Section ; while Lt. Rattray with similar parties from 
No. 2 Section was detailed to assist the 7th Wilts. 
Sappers were also detailed for the maintenance of the 
three main communication trenches to the line, and 
Lt. Lotinga and ten men were detailed to erect a bridge 
over the Jumeaux Ravine in the event of the enemy 
line being captured. The remainder of the Company 
were to stand by, ready for sudden orders. 

At length on the night of the 23/24th April the 
attack took place. The extremely difficult nature of 
the ground has already been described; and from 
events it seemed evident that the enemy knew our 
ages and had all preparations made to meet them. 

he country is especially suitable for defence, the hills 
and ravines permitting only certain well defined ways 
of approach, which could be kept under a barrage. 
His immense superiority of natural positions, now in 
addition heavily fortified, has already been mentioned, 
and his artillery surprised everybody—he certainly had 
a lot “ up his sleeve.’’ We had no mean weight of 
artillery behind us, but the enemy had even more, in- 
cluding several 8 inch howitzers, while our largest were 
6 inch. Our attack was timed for 9-45 p.m.—which 
should have been quite unknown to the enemy—yet at 
9-15 p.m., half an hour before the attack, and just 
when our troops would be massing fur an advance, the 
enemy put down an intense barrage along our front 
line trenches, and, where it lay between the lines, 
along the Jumeaux Ravine. On the extreme right, 
the Patty Ravine—another precipitous cleft between 
the lines by the lakeside—was heavily bombarded with 
trench mortars. This barrage, which was mostly of 
8 inch howitzers and trench mortars, was particularly 
deadly and accurate, and it came down quite suddenly, 
without any warning. The Jumeaux Ravine—never 
a favourite “‘ health resort ’’—earned a terrible and un- 
enviable name that night. As already described, it is 
like a moat between the lines, with the rocky hills slop- 
ing steeply from each side. It was now a welter of 
dancing flame and flying steel, as the shells of the bar- 
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rage burst init. The deadliness was intensified by the 
splinters of rock which the bursting shells sent flying 
about, and many casualties were caused in this way. 
When hundreds of men had to cross this precipitous 
ravine in the dark, stumbling and slipping down its 
rocky sides, cross its narrow rocky stream bed, and 
clamber up the steep rock slopes through such a hell, 
the result of the heavy shells bursting in a confined, 
rock-enclosed space, can be imagined. The Jumeaux 
Ravine became a slaughter-house. The Patty Ravine 
was as bad under a heavy barrage of trench mortars. 

Thus all troops had to pass through this extremely 
heavy and deadly barrage, and many fell long before 
reaching the enemy line. Those who got through 
found the enemy trenches heavily manned, and were 
received with a devastating fire of bombs, hand gren- 
ades, and machine gun fire ; the enemy having rushed 
in troops from deep shell-proof dug-outs as soon as our 
barrage lifted from his front line trenches. On their 
right, the Wilts entered the enemy line inflicting many 
casualties on the enemy, but on their left, three gallant 
attempts, in the face of the most violent rifle and bomb 
fire, failed. In the centre the Hants, who had suffered 
severely in crossing the Jumeaux, gallantly attempted 
for four hours to take the enemy line, without success, 
—Colonel Cobell, their commanding officer, falling 
wounded at the head of his men as they endeavoured 
to advance across the shell and bullet swept slopes. 
Some of the Cornwalls, under Colonel Nisbet, were 
sent to reinforce them, but flesh and blood could not 
prevail against such appalling odds. On the left, the 
Devons captured the Petit Couronné, but had to with- 
draw next day, owing to the attack on the flanks hav- 
ing been repulsed. 

About 2 a.m. the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
from the 77th Brigade, came to reinforce the line and 
renew the attack, but finally about 4 a.m., as they la 
in front of our trenches ready to go forward, the attack 
was Called off. 

The enemy made no attempt to counter-attack on 
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this night, having suffered heavily himself from our 
intense bombardments, which caught many of his re- 
inforcements. 

The greater part of the enemy artillery had been 
concentrated on our front of attack—between the Lake 
and Petit Couronné. On the left of the general attack, 
the 22nd Division entered the enemy line on a front of 
about 1,500 yards, capturing P43, Jackson’s Ravine 
and “‘ Hill 380." Four enemy counter-attacks on this 
part of the front were repelled with loss. The enemy 
attacked the positions here captured for almost a week 
and ultimately the position in front of Jackson’s Ravine 
’ had to be given up as being too costly to hold; but 
‘* Hill 380’ was held against all attacks, and ever 
afterwards remained part of our line. 

Under such conditions, casualties were naturally 
very severe, and of our Brigade, about 50 or 60 per 
cent. of the troops engaged became casualties. In the 
Wilts, no less than fourteen officers out of the fifteen 
in the “ show”’ were hit, only one returning without a 
scratch ; and all the three battalions mainly engaged 
suffered very heavily. As regards those of our Com- 
pany engaged, No. 2 Section with the Wilts suffered the 
most severely. Ofthe nine men engaged in the torpedo 
parties, one was killed outright, one died shortly after- 
wards of wounds, and four others were wounded, two 
severely. Of Lt. Rattray’s party, one man was slightly 
wounded. In No. 1 Section, one man of Lt. Brown’s 
party was killed and of the remainder of the men engaged 
two, I think, were wounded. The party of No. 3 
Section attached to the Devons had a miraculous 
escape ; having blown the wire and been on the Petit 
Couronné and back without a casualty. Owing to 
events having turned out as they did, no attempt could 
be made to erect the bridge over the Jumeaux Ravine. 

The day after the battle was a quiet one on our 
Brigade front, both sides being engaged in licking their 
wounds as it were. Both ourselves and the enemy had 
parties collecting wounded. We found that whatever 
he had been against others—especially the Serbs, on 
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whom atrocities were said to have been committed— 
the Bulgar fought “‘ clean”’ against us. He took and 
gave hard knocks, and could by no means be presumed 
upon ; but he fought fairly and did not practise the 
dirty tricks that the Germans commonly did. If 
“ Johnny’ ever did anything of a “‘ shady’”’ nature 
against us, we generally found that it was under the © 
orders of German officers. Our stretcher parties were 
able to go out in the open in daylight and collect 
wounded. The enemy did not habitually fire on the 
Red Cross, like the Germans. Captain Owen-Rutter, 
of the Wilts Regiment, in his “‘ Song of Tiadatha’’— 
which might be called the “‘ Song of the Salonika Army,” 
and especially of the 79th Brigade, of which he was 
also a member—thus describes the scene on the day 
after the battle :— 
** Had you been there when the dawn broke, 

Had you looked from out the trenches, 

You'd have seen that Serbian hillside, 

Seen the aftermath of battle, 

Seen the shattered picks and shovels, 

Seen the scraps of stray equipment, 

Here and there a lonely rifle, 

Or a Lewisgun all twisted, 

Seen the little heaps of khaki 

Lying huddled on the hillside, 

Huddled by the Bulgar trenches 

Very still and very silent, 

Nothing stirring, nothing moving, 

Save a very gallant doctor 

And his band of stretcher bearers 

Working fearless in the open, 

Giving water to the dying, 

Bringing in those broken soldiers. 

You’d have seen the sunlight streaming 

And perhaps you would have wondered 

How the sun could still be shining, 

How the birds could still be singing 

While so many British soldiers 

Lay so still upon the hillside.’ 
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Part of our camp near Piton Rocheux. 


A typical Company cookhouse. 
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After having had such a hot time and such severe 
casualties, the 79th Brigade was withdrawn, and went 
over to a quiet part of the line near Snevce, about six 
miles east of Lake Doiran, for a comparative rest. 
We thought that we should naturally accompany them, 
and were congratulating ourselves on getting out of 
such a hot corner. We were soon reminded, however, 
that we were Divisional troops, for our orders were to 
remain with the Division, to take part in subsequent 
operations. The 77th Bmrgade took over from the 
79th Brigade, and the 108th Field Company took over 
from us. We handed over Stonehenge Camp to the 
108th Company and moved back to a camp about a 
mile further behind the line—near Piton Rocheux— 
to become Divisional R.E. Reserve, and nominally for 
a rest. The “rest,’’ however, was almost worse than 
being in the line, for we still got forward work to do 
and had to walk all the further to get to it. Lt. Bate- 
man had to make reconnaissances on ‘‘Rocky Knob”’ 
—a knoll on the enemy side of the Jumeaux, and just 
under his trenches—for sites in which to dig shelters 
for the infantry during the coming operations. Lt. 
Rattray and some sappers made similar reconnaissances 
beyond the Jumeaux and in the Patty Ravine. Some 
of the dead from the first battle were still in these 
ravines and between the lines. 

A fortnight after the first attack, a second attempt 
was made by the 77th and 78th Brigades, on much the 
same lines as the first attack, and with the same general 
result ; though on this occasion we gave the enemy a 
harder knock. 

On this occasion, the Company furnished three 
officers—Lts. Gibbins, Rattray and Bateman—and 87 
men, to take part in operations in the second phase of 
the battle. Parties of 31 men, under each of the former 
two officers were, when the enemy front line was taken, 
to dig shelters in the Patty Ravine to protect as many 
as possible of our infantry during counter bombardment. 
A party of 25 men under Lt. Bateman were to dig 
similar “funk holes” on the top of Rocky Knob. 
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Lt. Bateman’s party proceeded to Silbury Camp, and 
the other two parties to Stonehenge Camp to stand by 
ready to move out at amoment’s notice. Owing to the 
failure to capture the enemy line, we had not to move 
up, though we were ‘‘ standing by”’ all night in battle 
order, ready to do so. At first all seemed to be going 
well. The Argylls (who with the Scottish Rifles were 
on the same front as the Wilts on the previous engage- 
ment) did especially well. Attacking between the 
Rifles and the Wylie Ravine, they advanced well be- 
yond the enemy front line and gave him a good“ tous- 
ing,’ bombing several of the enemy in their dug-outs. 
They discovered an enemy officer actually in bed in a 
dug-out, and as he did not seem disposed to surrender, 
they rolled a bomb under the bed to wake him up a bit. 
However, under severe counter attacks they had to 
withdraw. Theenemy artillery fire and barrage was 
as bad or if possible worse than in the first engagement. 
The 108th Field Company, who were employed in the 
first phase on this occasion, had even more casualties 
than we suffered. The casualties to the 77th and 78th 
Brigades were very severe, so that all three Brigades of 
the Division suffered. It was commonly estimated 
that in the two ‘‘ shows ”’ our Division had over eight 
thousand casualties. The only apparent result was to 
show how practically impregnable were those formid- 
able positions held by the enemy, and that large rein- 
forcements both in men and guns would be required 
to attack them with any hope of success—that certainly 
an attacking force of a division was not nearly enough. 
Our men had shown the greatest bravery and gone 
through a veritable hell against heavy odds—but with- 
out avail. The natural superiority of position enjoyed 
by the enemy was immense. In numbers he had at 
least our equal if not more, and in weight of artillery he 
was superior. The position had never been known to 
be taken by frontal attack in war, and subsequently in 
the great offensive of 1918, when much larger forces 
and weight of artillery were employed against it, it was 
only taken indirectly owing to success on the flanks. 
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After such strenuous times and intense fighting things 
became somewhat quieter, but some of our men had 
nightly to dig trenches on Rocky Knob. Further 
action was apparently contemplated at the time, and 
these trenches were to be used as assembly positions be- 
yond the Jumeaux Ravine. Our parties were chiefly 
made up from No, 3 and No. 4 Sections, while No. 2 
Section was put on back work for a short spell as it had 
suffered the heaviest casualties in the battle. | Subse- 
quently Corporal Gawler and Sapper B. Moody of No.2 
Section, and Sergt. Pethybridge of No. 3 Section, were 
awarded the Military Medal for the bravery they had 
shewn and the work they had done on the night of the 
23/24 April. 

Our parties working on Rocky Knob had a lively 
time of it from trench mortars. Fortunately most of 
them came over our men’s heads, as they were working 
so near the enemy trenches, and we had no casualties ; 
but infantry parties working on our own side of the 
Jumeaux got most of them, and had several casualties 
from thiscause. Lts. Gibbins and Bateman, with their 
parties, were out on this work for several nights. Thus 
it is seen that even after the ‘’ shows,” when the Com- 
pany was supposed to be having a “rest” after its 
battles, we were working in front of our own trenches 
every night. The‘ rest’’ was to many of the officers 
and men worse than work in the line under normal 
conditions, nasty as it was. 

We all thought that our attack on the Doiran front 
was to be merely part of a simultaneous general attack 
along the whole Allied line, with the main thrust at 
Monastir, and that ours would be a simultaneous sup- 
porting attack. As it happened, the attack was made 
at Monastir almost a month before ours, and was also 
unsuccessful. Consequently ours was an isolated 
attack, which thus had less chance of success ; and the 
enemy’s surprising superiority of artillery was due to 
his being able to transfer his guns from the Monastir 
front to our front in the interval. It is interesting to 
note here, that a general attack along the line, with its 
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main thrust at Monastir, was the plan that eventually 
brought victory in 1918. On the latter occasion we, 
of course, had the whole Greek Army to provide the 
very necessary extra troops to make such an attempt 
successful. 

At length, less than a fortnight after the second 
battle and about the end of May, we were relieved on 
this sector by another Division. We left to take up a 
position in the line—always in the line—on the Vardar 
front, after having been nearly eight months in the 
Doiran sector ; glad to get away from that front, with 
its Jumeaux and other graveyards, where so many of 
our comrades had gone to their last rest. 
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Part of Signal Hill Camp. 


On the Vardar near Oreovica. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE VARDAR. 


Leaving our camp in the Doiran front we proceeded 
through Rates—another heap of ruins like nearly all 
villages near our lines—and thence along the main 
Kilindir-Karasouli road, which like the branch line of 
railway runs along the southern edge of the ridge be- 
tween Lake Doiran and the Vardar. We passed 
through the village of Cugunci and by Kalinova—our 
first abode in this part of the world—to the station of 
Causica, near which we camped for the night on flat 
ground at the edge of the plain. Next night we pro- 
ceeded to our destination. Going along the main road 
—which, with the railway, runs south-west from Causica 
along the edge of the marshes of Lake Ardzan—we, 
after having marched four or five miles, turned up 
into the hills and entered camp about a mile south- 
east of the village of Oreovica, on the side of a slope 
known as Signal Hill, and about a mile east of the 
Vardar. | 

From this hill an extensive view could be obtained 
east, south and west. To the south, the river Vardar 
could be seen winding for miles along its valley, which 
was here quite flat. The river has numerous sharp 
bends and is quite wide, with several sandbanks 
or islets covered with willows, in the stream. Lake 
Ardzan lies in the plain just below the spectator. The 
southern shore, under low hills, has a clean edge; but 
practically three sides of the lake are bounded by ex- 
tensive marshes. Beyond Ardzan was Lake Amatovo 

surrounded by marshes—fed from Lake Ardzan, 
and feeding the Vardar. A few miles south of our 
camp were the towns of Karasouli and Bohemica on 
opposite banks of the Vardar, and joined by a large 
bridge. To the south-east, Deve Kran Hill and the 
Salonika Hills, forty miles away, rose against the sky. 
At this season of the year the heat haze generally 
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prevented any view of Mount Olympus, about eighty 
miles away. Away to the east was seen the Monastery 
of Kukus, perched on its hill. The grim old ridge of 
the “* Pips’”’ was still visible about ten miles to the 
north-west. One never seemed able to get away from 
the view of that dominating, all-seeing enemy strong- 
hold. On the north, the view from this camp was cur- 
tailed by the hills of the mass on whose southern edge 
we were camped. Across the river to the west, the 
country was exceedingly mountainous and, apparently, 
in the distance fairly well wooded. About twenty miles 
away were the fine ranges of the Moglena and Marianski 
Mountains, long rugged ranges extending along the 
horizon and rising to about seven thousand feet high. 
The Marianski in particular—a Serbian range—is ex- 
ceedingly rugged, with many sharp peaks. - 

The hills to the immediate north, on the east bank 
of the river, area continuation of the mountain mass on 
the western side. They extend from just south of 
Oreovica to the north of Smol village, along the east 
bank of the river ; this eastern mass being about three 
miles long and an average of about two miles wide, 
rising to a height of about one thousand one hundred 
feet at Smol Hill, just west of Smol village. Here, for 
about four miles the Vardar runs through a winding 
and narrow gorge between the hills which rise abruptly 
from its banks. The railway from Salonika via Kara- 
souli to Nish and Belgrade follows the bank of the 
river along the gorge, running right on the bank ona 
ledge excavated from the hill slope, and winding in 
sharp curves round the hill buttresses projecting down 
to the river bank. 

The village of Oreovica is prettily situated on a 
small spur between the ravines. Here was an interest- 
ing Turkish cemetery, many of the slender marble head- 
stones having Turkish inscriptions on them. There 
was also a Greek church in fairly good repair, just 
outside the village. 

From Smol Hill, the highest point of the hills in our 
new area, an even finer view could be obtained, for in 
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addition to the view already described to the south 
and east being seen to better advantage, a good view 
was obtained to the north over “‘ enemy” country. 
The spectator was now north of the main Doiran- 
Karasouli Ridge, and from the eminence of Smol Hill a 
good view was obtained of it, stretching for its whole 
length of over fourteen miles. Ten miles away to the 
north east, the ‘* Pip Ridge’’ was now “‘ broadside on ”’ 
to the onlooker and could be seen for its whole length 
and the various “ Pips’”’ easily distinguished, while of 
course the further hills north of it were now also to be 
seen. A medley of—in comparison—low hills extended 
from the frowning razor-edged “‘ Pip Ridge’’ towards 
one, to about Bekirli and Sejdelli, the scene of our 
labours on the Kalinova front in the centre of the 
Doiran-Vardar line. Then to the foot of the Smol Hill 
mass at one’s feet, extended the plain already referred 
to when describing the Kalinova front. The Smol Hill 
mass ended abruptly, and one descended to the plain 
at asteep angle. At its western end especially, under 
the hills at one’s feet, it was low lying and flat, and 
indeed was swampy in winter. The Selimli Dere, 
which rose almost under the “ Pips,’’ ran across it in a 
deep cleft, into Lake Ardzan, by a gorge in the Doiran- 
Karasouli Ridge. 

The ground had gradually risen for three miles from 
Oreovica to Smol Hill, the highest point. This Hill, 
about one thousand one hundred feet high, was almost 
at the extreme northern end, and to the north it fell 
steeply away into a deep ravine only about five hundred 
yards away, called Glen Smol. Just beyond Glen Smol 
was a low narrow ridge running from the Vardar to 
Smol village, where it met the main mass at the head 
of Glen Smol. Another ravine, called Smol Ravine, 
separated this narrow ridge from ground which rose 
gradually to the low hills about a mile away, where was 
our front line. A further valley lay between our lines 
and the hills occupied by the enemy. In it could be 
seen the village of Macukovo, surrounded by mulberry 
orchards, and the scene of frequent patrol encounters. 
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The enemy positions extended on low hills from the 
Vardar, south of Guevgueli, north east to the “ Pip 
Ridge.’ The principal enemy stronghold on our new 
front was “‘ The Nose ;”’ for though only about five 
hundred feet high, it dominated our front. Every- 
where the enemy had the dominating positions. Be- 
yond the enemy lines extended range after range of 
hills, getting ever dimmer and dimmer in the distance, 
with the large village of Bogdanci nestling under a very 
steep hill range about ten miles away. 

The mountain mass to the west, across the Vardar, 
could now be seen to better advantage, and an exceed- 
ingly mountainous region it was, with many large 
villages in the hollows between the hills. Many of the 
peaks of the Marianski in the distance were of solid, 
bare, grey rock. In the early morning light, when the 
atmosphere was quite clear, the eastern sun shining on 
them lit them up till they glistened with light and 
looked like beautiful shafts of silver. This early morn- 
ing view of the Marianski was exceedingly lovely. The 
Vardar gorge ended with the mass almost at one’s feet, 
and on the west bank of the river a narrow plain, 
crossed by the railway, extended to the Serbian frontier 
town of Guevgueli, just inside the enemy lines, about 
five miles away from Smol Hill. It was a large and 
important looking town, with good houses, and the 
Vardar was here spanned by a bridge. 

Above the gorge, the Vardar was about three hun- 
dred yards wide or more, but at this season of the year 
it covered barely half the bed, or split up into several 
narrow channels, with sandbanks between them. The 
water was quite muddy, for it had a treacherous sandy 
bed with shifting sandbanks, and the current flowed at 
a rate of almost ten miles an hour into the gorge. To 
the north it could be traced for thirty miles, with 
numerous islets in midstream. 

The area we now had to look after was a rather 
extensive one and sections were sent on detachment. 
Nos. 3 and 4 Sections went into the left and right sect- 
ors respectively, of the line occupied by the Brigade— 
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Market Day at Kukus. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OUT OF THE LINE. 


On ceasing to be an Independent Brigade, and 
returning to the Divisional area, two battalions were to 
as Divisional Reserve and two as Corps Reserve. 
he latter, with Brigade H.Q. were to camp in the 
vicinity of Kirec village, about two miles S.W. of Divis- 
ional H.Q. at Vergetor and about ten miles behind the 
front line, while the former were to work on the second 
line defences behind Ardzan. 

The Company was also to have a period of reserve ; 
three sections becoming Divisional Reserve and the 
remaining section becoming Corps Reserve. The latter 
was to proceed in advance to Kirec to prepare camps, 
water supplies, etc., for Brigade H.Q., and the two 
battalions to be encamped there. This fell to the lot of 
No. 2 Section, who left their snug camp at Sal Grec on 
14th March. They were taken by decauville railway 
to Kukus, and by motor lorries to Vergetor, where they 
were rejoined by the transport which had marched 
across country. From here they marched out to Kirec 
village. It was the first time, with the exception of a 
few weeks after the Battle of Doiran in April, 1917, 
that this section got away from “line’’ work and into 
General Reserve, since they had entered the line in 
August, 1916—nineteen months before. Though some 
of this time had been spent in a quiet sector, still it was 
a change and a relief to “ get away from the war ”’ as it 
were; far out of the range of enemy artillery for 
almost the first time for over a year and a half. 

Shortly after arrival there was a very bad spell of 
weather, and as the section was now in tents on the 
bleak, shadeless, bare hills, they felt the change and 
sighed for their comfortable dug-outs and plentiful 
supply of firewood. I don’t think any of those who 
were there will forget a blizzard that occurred about ten 
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days after they arrived. The biting, piercing Vardar 
wind had been prevalent for a few days, until finally, 
one evening, a regular gale arose. To complete it, a 
blizzard set in early in the night. The snow froze on 
the tents as it fell, and the tents were frozen stiff. The 
tent ropes snapped one by one. Most of the tents were 
blown down and torn by the gale, and in the middle of 
the night the occupants had to creep out from under the 
fallen tent and, covered with snow, make their way 
through the fierce blizzard to seek shelter in the village 
church and a few old houses which still had roofs on. 
It was indeed a hopeless dawn, and all were unanimous 
that it was one of the coldest and worst nights they had 
experienced in the Balkans. In the usual Balkan 
manner, however, conditions quickly changed, and a 
week later, in the beginning of April, the weather was 
beautifully fine and warm. 

The remainder of the Company, with the Brigade, 
left the Snevce sector about eight or nine days after 
No. 2 Section and, travelling in a similar manner, 
moved to Vergetor, near Divisional H.Q. 

A few days after the move, Major Gosset had to leave 
the Company, much to our regret. He was one of the 
numerous officers of the Indian Army who had been 
‘‘lent ’ to the Imperial Government, and at this time 
the Indian Government recalled their R.E. officers 
with the Division to duty in India. This affected two 
of the Company commanders, of whom he was one. 
He had been with the Company since its formation, and 
indeed was the only “ original”’ officer left. He had 
endeared himself to us all, and it was with regret that 
we had to say ‘‘ good-bye ’’—a regret that was shared 
by him, for he was equally sorry to have to leave the 
old Company after having shared its joys and sorrows 
for over three and a quarter years. It may be 
remarked here that his interest in the Company 
did not cease with his official connection with it. 
He still thought of the boys ‘carrying on” out 
in Macedonia, under conditions that he well knew, 
when far away from us, and most of us remember 
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how, after our arduous and rapid advance into 
Bulgaria, and a few days after the armistice was 
declared a cablegram arrived from him containing the 

‘: Well done, one-o-seven.”’ He had no details 
of the advance at that time, and did not know we were 
amongst the first to cross the Bulgarian frontier. All 
he knew was that there had been a victorious advance 
followed by the enemy surrender, and he knew the 
Company. He knew that the 107th would be well to 
the fore, and that his message would be deserved. On 
his departure the command of the Company was taken 
over by Capt. Middleton, who was shortly afterwards 
promoted to major. 

The hot weather was now coming in, and ‘‘ summer 
hutting’”’ provided plenty of work for all. This sum- 
mer, in order to economise in corrugated iron, “ wattle 
and daub”’ huts were built. A framing of light timber 
was erected, reeds obtained from Lake Ardzan were 
placed in position on the sides to form a ‘‘ key,” and 
over them was plastered a coating of ‘‘ worked ”’ clay, 
both inside and out. This, baked hard in the sun and 
carefully worked, obtained an excellent wall. This 
method of making walls is largely used in the native 
houses, most partition walls being made, not of stone 
or brick, but of clay plastered over hurdle work. 
A large saving of corrugated iron, which was now only 
required for roofing, was thus effected. One, however, 
heard so much about ‘‘ wattle and daub”’ that it be- 
came quite a joke, and gave rise to a topical song in the 
Divisional Pantomime. : 

In addition to the hutting, there were the usual 
summer shelters to be erected and several other works ; 
for whether in or out of the line, an R.E. Company is 
never idle or short of plenty of work. The section at 
Kirec had.the hutting and shelters of their ‘‘ group”’ to 
do, as well as erecting a bath-house, fixing horse troughs 
and water supplies, and constructing a large rifle range 
for the use of troops in reserve and training. Similar 
work was being done by the main body of the Company 
at Vergetor and No. 3 Section enlarged the Divisional 
Theatre during this period. 
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It was shortly after we returned to this area that the 
members of the Company had their first opportunity 
of visiting the pantomime being played at the 26th 
Divisional Theatre—-the “‘ Gaiety Theatre ’’—near Kal- 
inova. The theatre had been built the previous autumn 
(our Company having prepared some of the original 

lans for it, and the building subsequently carried out 

y the 108th Company), and the pantomime “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ’’ had been running all the winter. Being in 
the Snevce area, we had not had the opportunity of 
seeing the “ show” before, but had heard that it was 
excellent. We were prepared to be disappointed, and 
were agreeably surprised. Rarely had we seen such a. 
good amateur production—the artists and “‘artistes ’’ 
were all men from the Division—and it was much 
better than many a professional performance at home. 
It was hard to realise that such a thing could be pro- 
duced on the bare Macedonian hillside, within range of 
the enemy’s guns. The body of the theatre was, of 
course, fairly plain, the house being built of corrugated 
iron and timber, but all behind the orchestra was 
** O.K.”’ Seating accommodation was provided for 
about 750 people, the floor sloping towards the stage. 
The orchestra of about thirty musicians was in a railed- 
in pit, with exit under the stage, and had shaded 
electric lights over the music stands—the electricity 
being supplied from a dynamo in a motor lorry outside 
the theatre. It was strange, after having seen onl 
khaki on civilized people for a couple of years, to w 
in and see a conductor—a private of the Division—in 
an evening dress suit, wielding the baton over an ex- 
cellent orchestra. The “curtain” had a scene painted 
on it, and the scenery was excellent—nothing rough or 
*‘amateurish’’ about it. It had been done by a 
soldier whose regular civilian occupation was scene 
painting. Red, blue and white lights were turned on 
at the footlights or sides as occasion demanded, and 
the whole staging and scenery was equal to many a 

rofessional production at home. All this stage work 

d been done under Sapper Clarkson from our Com- 
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pany, who was in his element at it. The acting, too, 
was first class, and it was hard to believe that all the 
players, except two, were amateurs. The “ girls’ and 
‘ beauty chorus’’ were wonderful, and if one did not 
know that they were soldiers, it would be hard to be- 
lieve that some of them were not the “ real thing,” as 
they looked it to life, dressed in smart hats and cos- 
tumes, high heeled shoes, silk stockings—with now and 
then an odd glimpse of flimsy and dainty “ undies!” 
Their acting, too, was excellent, and the wonderful 
dancing of “ Pozzy”’ will be long remembered by the 
26th Division. The music, singing, and choruses were 
very good. The whole show went with “’ life’? and a 
swing, and it was altogether one of the best of its kind 
that we had seen for many a long day. It certainly 
helped to take one “ away from the war ”’ even if only 
for a few hours. To the men on the bleak Macedonian 
hills, isolated from the world, with few or no relaxations 
or recreation to change the weary monotony of trench 
warfare, such a show a few miles behind the line, and 
within range of the enemy’s guns, was a boon that 
cannot be overestimated. The visit to the pantomime 
when in reserve was something to look forward to— 
and there was indeed little to ‘* look forward to”’ in 
Macedonia. One member of our Company who was 
rather well known to all for his “‘grousing,”’ was over- 
heard to remark as he sat back in his seat, smoking a 
cigar and watching the show, “ I don’t care if the war 
lasts for ever as long as it’s like this.’’ Surely a high 
testimonial to the performance ! 

Shortly after we had scen it, the pantomime closed 
down after its long run and, as remarked, we took in 
hand the extension of the building, adding to its length 
and providing accommodation for about another 100 
people. It was then re-opened, and a revue called 
* Delightful ’’ was presented. It also was a first-class 
production. 

About this time, too, towards the end of May, the 
Divisional Horse Show was held in a ground not far 
from the theatre. Excellent weather favoured the 
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event, and there were large crowds. ‘‘ Base wallahs” 
were conspicuous—we did not see much of them at less 
pleasant “ engagements ’—also a good many French 
visitors. The jumping was good, and the prize was 
taken by a Frenchman who gave a fine exhibition. 
Though out of the line, the echoes of war still reached 
us. Artillery actions were particularly violent at 
times, and the enemy did a lot of shooting against our 
batteries, sometimes putting 300 or 400 shells into one 
position in an afternoon. About Ist June, the Greeks 
made a‘ push” about ten miles W. of the Vardar, 
near Skra de Legen, capturing the enemy line on a 
front of about twelve kilos, and taking over 2,000 pris- 
oners (at that time the largest number taken in one 
operation on the Macedonian front). Moves, too, were 
being made on a large scale amongst our forces. A 
battalion was taken from each brigade in our Salonika 
Army—reducing the number from four to three—to go 
to France. This was doubtless the result of the big 
German offensive on the Western front in March, and 
the need of reserves there. From the 79th Brigade, the 
7th Wilts, amongst whom we had many friends, was the 
unit chosen. The Greeks took over the Struma front 
from the British, and the 27th Division, which had been 
on the Struma for two years, came over to the Vardar 
and took overa sector onits right bank—opposite 
Guevgueli—from the French, early in July. This was 
a decided change for them, for the lines instead of being 
miles apart as on the Struma front, were in unpleas- 
antly close proximity; and after having received such 
annoyance”’ from the Greeks, the enemy was par- 
ticularly nasty on the Vardar. 
_ We all thought on seeing our forces being depleted 
by the withdrawal of battalions to France that the idea 
of any large‘‘ push”’ in the Balkans had been definitely 
abandoned, and that the weary trench warfare, and 
raids on the same old front, would be our lot till the war 
ended ; and it looked as if it would goon for ‘“‘ months 
and months and months”’ yet. Little did we imagine 
the dramatic and sudden change that a few months was 
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going to produce, and that after three years of our 
extremely unpleasant and newspaper neglected type of 
warfare we would be rapidly advancing over those 
Bee mountains, deemed impregnable, upon which we 
ad looked so long as ideals to be hoped for but never 
to be attained—that the forgotten and neglected Sal- 
onika Army would be the first to which an enemy 
power would come, defeated, and hand in its ‘‘ uncon- 
ditional surrender,” the first army to“ score a winner.” 
General work was carried on during July, and on the 
last day of the month, after a period of about four 
months out of the line, the Company moved into it 


again. 


The ‘Gaiety’ Theatre, Kalinova. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EE ene Ga 


OUR OFFENSIVE AND ADVANCE. BULGARIA SURRENDERS 


Company H.Q. camp was on the hillside near a place 
called Grand Ravine, about half-way between Causica 
and Kalinova, and only a few hundred yards from the 
Divisional theatre. Our Brigade occupied the Cidemli- 
Ardzan sector, and two sections went forward into the 
line—one camping in Cidemli Ravine and the other 
near Ardzan. The remaining two sections remained 
at H.Q. camp for ” back work.” 

We had long since resigned ourselves to the idea of 
stationary warfare on this front. Any advance for- 
ward meant the fall of the Grand Couronné and the 
Pip Ridge—the key positions of the vital Vardar valley 

teway. These were practically impregnable—they 
had never been taken by frontal attack m war. The 
Pip Ridge is one of the most formidable natural ob- 
stacles in the world. It has a razor back, each feature 
Pi, P2, P3, P4 and P4} was strongly defended, and 
it overlooks the whole country between Doiran and the 
Vardar, while the grim Grand Couronné ts a natural 
bastion on the E. flank, as is Dolinaon the W. The 
original position was prepared under peace time condi- 
tions in 1916 by expert German military engineers, 
and since that date it had been strengthened and im- 
proved upon. There were several lines of deep and well 
designed trenches, bomb-proof dug-outs, concrete em- 
eee for machine-guns which swept the bare 

illsides, trench mortars, which put annihilatmg bar- 
rages in the tangle of deadly precipitous ravines, belts 
of wire yards wide, powerful artillery support—in fact 
every conceivable form of human defence added to a 
position of extraordinary natural strength. To attack 
it seemed like attacking Gibraltar itself; and we knew 
from experience that to do so with prospect of success 
would require either overwhelming forces and artillery 
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support in the case of a main frontal attack up the 

ardar valley or that it should be taken indirectly 
as part of a stragetic plan of attack on the whole Balkan 
front. The former course we did not consider, as even 
with success the price would have been terrible, and 
while the depletion of our forces, already recorded, 
would have taken more forces than could be spared, 
seemed to point to the abandonment of the latter idea. 
True, the Greek army was now on our side—a consider- 
able addition to our forces—but as little of it had 
entered the line up to this time, we at the front did not 
know what state of preparation it was in for a general 
offensive. We thought it would take the Struma front, 
and perhaps give a small force as reserve to ourselves. 
Consequently we were resigned to the idea of still 
another winter of interminable trench warfare, of vio- 
lent artillery demonstrations and frequent raids, but 
did not expect a great offensive. 

Soon after entering the line, however, it became ap- 
parent that a ” push” was contemplated. Nothing 
was said about it, of course, as it does not pay to publish 
broadcast one’s intentions beforehand in military opera- 
tions, but from the nature of the works we began to do 
it was evident. These could only be necessary in 
connection with offensive operations. Reconnaissances 
of roads and tracks fit for mules and limbers were made 
in ‘‘ No Man’s Land,” and the tracks repaired as far out 
as possible. Trench bridges were made in large quanti- 
ties, and trestles prepared for bridging the Selimli, a 
stream in front of our line. Forward water supplies 
were looked after and water carriers Srepared: for 
carrying water by hand. Forward dumps of R.E. 
material were prepared, containing barbed wire, 

ickets, crowbars, sand-bags, picks and shovels, 
hammers corrugated iron, timber, and sign boards to 
guide to places behind the enemy line. In the back 
area, too, there was a heavy pressure of work prepar- 
ing horse watering and drinking supplies for concen- 
trations of troops, and much dump work, including the 
preparation of bangalore torpedoes for blowing up the 
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enemy wire—ominous sign! The nearer “the day” 
approached, the more obvious of course it became that 
operations on a large scale were intended, until, finally 
of necessity, it was known to us all, who were going to 
be engaged. 

Early in September a party of the 10th Devons 
raided the enemy position on “‘ The Nose.’ A wire 
blowing party under II Cpl. Dummer accompanied 
them. In face of severe hand-grenade and bomb fire 
from the enemy post, he advanced and successfully 
destroyed the enemy wire, for which act of gallantry he 
was afterwards awarded the Military Medal. The raid- 
ing party, entering by the gap thus made, successfully 
dispersed the enemy post. 

bout the middle of September final preparations 
were made. The weather was scorchingly hot. Three 
years in the Balkans had rendered the men unfit to 
march forward in full equipment. Kits were drastic- 
ally cut down, and all surplus packed and stowedjaway, 
to be left behind and follow later. Packs had to be 
left behind, and we were to move, in the case of success- 
ful operations, in summer dress, and taking only the 
barest necessities. The men were to move forward 
- wearing shirts and “ shorts,’’ and carrying skeleton 
equipment with haversack on the back, containing only 
necessaries, iron rations, spare socks, towel and shav- 
ing gear. One blanket per man was to be carried on the 
wagon, and we were lucky enough to have a wagon to 
carry our great coats, but most units did not manage 
this. In addition, bivouac sheets and ground sheets 
were carried. Artillery activity was now very great, 
and about 15th September the final bombardment for 
the “‘ show” began. 

Before recording the doings of our own unit on, of 
course, a narrow divisional front—for any detailed 
attempt to describe the general operations and subse- 
quent advance would amount to writing its “ history,” 
and would require a knowledge of events that I do not 
possess—it is well to recall the general position, and 
ed indicate the place we occupied in the scheme of 
things. | 
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On the Doiran-Vardar front, which, except for the 
break at Snevce, it was our fortune, or rather misfor- 
tune, to occupy for over two years, there had been 
otha | no change since we first entered the line. 

ing these two years our Division had occupied 
positions between Lake Doiran and the River Vardar, 
in what is about the bleakest part of Macedonia as far 
as comfortable surroundings are concerned; and a 
sector that was easily the “ hottest” and ‘‘ unhealth- 
iest’’ of the whole British line, from the Vardar 
opposite Guevgueli to the sea at Stavros. 
this line we had stood for two years. The great 
natural superiority of the enemy’s positions in this 
region and his excellent artillery support have already 
been described, and for two years he had strengthened 
and fortified his line. A few “ paper’’ advances had 
been recorded, which merely meant the reduction of 
** No Man’s Land,” or the driving in of some small 
enemy outpost ; but the original main enemy line, with 
its forward positions on the flanks at Doiran and the 
Vardar river, was untouched. Our attempt at an 
offensive in April and May, 1917, had ended in failure ; 
and in the frontal attack on the formidable positions 
of the Pips and the hills behind Doiran, we had suffered 
enormous casualties without gaining ground, except 
one hill which was exceedingly costly to hold. Conse- 
quently, after having thus badly burnt our fingers, war- 
fare on this front consisted of numerous raids. The 
life of the Division entrenched—only a few hundred 
yards away in many cases—opposite an enemy holding 
immensely superior and highly fortified positions, 
supported by an abundance of artillery, was not the 
** picnic’’ that many people at home thought it was, 
even at the best of times, least of all when one of the 
frequent raids was on, and hell was let loose in the 
tangle of deep ravines the men had to cross. But 
though having to endure and wage a nasty war that 
none at home heard of, and having to keep annoying 
the enemy in raids to keep up “ an offensive spirit,’ 
there had been no great offensive since April, 1917, and 
no“' newspaper ” success. 
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Similarly on the Struma front. Villages across the 
Struma had been captured in the autumn of 1916, but 
the Struma valley had to be abandoned in summer 
owing to malaria—it is one of the most malarious dis- 
tricts in the world—and our front was withdrawn to 
the hills, and there, too, ‘“ raiding’? warfare was the 


e. 

On the left, similar conditions prevailed, and since 
the capture of Monastir in 1916, there had been no 
great advance. 

There were various reasons for this inability or fail- 
ure to strike a big blow. The threatening and uncer- 
tain attitude of Greece in our rear, until Constantine 
was deposed and Venezelos came into power in 1917, 
prevented any forward move in confidence, for we had 
to watch our flank and rear, thus reducing the troops 
at our disposal for attack. Also after the initial failure 
of the French and British to join up with the Serbs in 
the retreat of 1915, the Salonika Army was looked upon 
as a ’’side show,” and reinforcements and guns in 
anything like sufficient quantities for big offensive 
operations were not forthcoming. At times, indeed, 
we had hardly enough men to hold the line—certainly 
not against a determined and powerful attack—the 
four British divisions constituting the Salonika Army 
being spread out on theline between the Vardar and the 
sea, for about 100 miles, without another single com- 
plete division in reserve. We all remember how period- 
ically we “‘ had the wind up,” fearing a powerful enemy 
attack, and feverishly dug second and third lines of 
defence, expecting Mackensen, or some such German 
commander, to come down on us like an avalanche with 
about a dozen divisions of ‘storm troops ”’ against our 
aera Ved small numbers, and drive us into the. 
sea 

However, the return of Venezelos to power, and the 
unification of command of the various Allied forces, 
from the supreme council at Versailles, changed the 
situation, or rather at first its possibilities. Greece 
was now definitely on our side, and her army provided 
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the reserves necessary to strike a serious offensive blow, 
while the threat to our flank and rear was completely 
removed, enabling a forward move to be made in con- 
fidence. However, the remainder of 1917 and the 
first half of 1918 had to be spent in training and equip- 
ping the Greek army. Consequently, the autumn of 
1918 was the earliest period that a serious general 
offensive could take place on the whole Macedonian 
front, in conjunction with an offensive on other 
fronts, with reasonable hope of success. As it was, 
owing to the new Greek army being untried in battle, 
it was largely distributed amongst the other Allied 
forces. 

The stragetic moves for the autumn offensive began 
to take place during the summer, though at first, as 
remarked, the withdrawal of the twelve British bat- 
talions from the Force seemed to point to an abandon- 
ment of offensive operations. The Greeks took over 
the Struma front from the British, and the 27th Divi- 
sion, as already recorded, came over to the Vardar. 
Other Greek Divisions came as reserves behind our line 
and that of the Venezelist Greeks west of the Vardar, 
while the French from the Vardar went over to the 
Monastir front. 

The shortest road to the heart of the enemy was the 
Vardar valley, but consequently it was the most highly 
fortified, the most strongly held, and had the biggest 
reserves behind, while the railway fed it. Our previous 
attempt at a frontal attack on the formidable Doiran- 
Vardar front had shewn that anything in that line 
would require enormous forces, a large increase of ar- 
tillery, and could only be successful at the cost of very 
heavy casualties. Consequently, in the stragetic plan 
for the projected offensive, the idea of a main frontal 
attack up the Vardar valley was abandoned. It was 
decided to make the main attack on the flank at Monas- 
tir, and attempt to outflank the enemy, while a large 
holding attack, to pin down his r:serves, was to be 
made on the Doiran-Vardar front, The rdéle assigned 
to the British and Greek divisions on this front was 
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to make that holding attack—in itself a considerable 
one. 

In order to mislead the enemy—ever ‘“‘jumpy”’ con- 
ceming his vital Doiran-Vardar front—everything was 
done to lead him to suppose that the main attack would 
be made up the Vardar valley, and so attract his re- 
serves and guns to our front, rendering it impossible 
for him to transfer them to a threatened flank on short 
notice, and consequently rendering them useless as far 
as the main blow was concerned. The ‘‘ push’”’ made 
by the Greeks in June just west of the Vardar has al- 
ready been recorded. A couple of weeks before the 
offensive proper, the 27th Division captured the enemy 
outpost line before Guevgueli, on the right bank of the 
river. Thus “activity ’”’ was all in this region, and the 
‘‘ signs "’ were for a big attack on that front. Numer- 
ous camps—with nobody in them !—were pitched just 
behind our front to lead the enemy to suppose that 
large forces opposed him there, and so on ; while on the 
Monastir front things were kept correspondingly secret, 
and there was little activity there before the actual 
blow. As we learned afterwards, this strategy was 
completely successful. The enemy, thinking the de- 
cisive attack was to be made up the Vardar valley, 
sent most of his reserves to that front, and actually 
transferred a large number of guns from the Monastir 
front—where the decisive attack was really to be made 
—to our front! Consequently, the main reserves and 
the aay) part of the artillery strength of the Bulgar- 
lan y faced us on the Doiran-Vardar line, while his 
mountain line before Monastir was left comparatively 
weak. As is now common knowledge, the general plan 
succeeded. The Serbs and French, making the main 
attack on the Monastir front with great force and de- 
cision, broke the enemy line completely. His reserves 
were where he could not use them—pinned down in 
front of us—and he beat a hurried and disorganised 
retreat, with the result that the flank was turned, and 
the Serbs, rapidly advancing, cut his lines of communi- 
cation on the Vardar railway near Krivolak—the line 
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feeding our front—and he had tomake a general retreat 
along his whole front, from Albania to the Belashitza 
Mountains. 

But even on the Doiran-Vardar front the attack was 
not general. While the decisive attack was being made 
at Monastir, the main attack of this holding attack was 
to be made on the important positions we had attacked 
with such ill success in 1917—from Lake Doiran to the 
’* Pips ""—committing the enemy’s reserves to the 
defence of his key positions; and the attack was to be 
continued towards the west only when and if the line 
went forward here. 

Our Brigade—the 79th—held the line from Glengarry 
Hill to beyond Reselli—about four miles—in August. 
On 14th August the 77th Brigade from 26th Division 
was attached to 22nd Division—who with us had oc- 
cupied the Doiran-Vardar front all along, and were to 
make the attack on the Doiran sector. The 77th 
Brigade and a Brigade of the 28th Division held the 
line from our right to the lake, while the 22nd Division . 
went out for intensive training fora month. Under a 
scorching August sun they charged across the training 
grounds, behind an actual creeping barrage of trench 
mortar shells, and in touch with contact aeroplanes 
which dropped live bombs in front of them. Ten days 
before the attack, the 77th Brigade went out for a 
week’s similar training, and the 79th Brigade ex- 
tended its front to ’’ Whaleback,” an outlying feature 
of the Pip Ridge. 

The main attack was to be made by the 22nd Divi- 
sion —with the 77th Brigade from our Division in re- 
serve—and Greek troops, at least a Division. This 
dense body of troops, with nearly all our guns, occupied 
the front from the Lake to Whaleback—about four 
miles. From Whaleback to west of Reselli, a distance 
of about six miles, the front was held by our 79th Brig- 
ade, with two weak battalions.. The Smol sector, from 
our left to the Vardar—less than three miles—was held 
by the 78th Brigade, while the 27th Division was on a 
fairly small front across the Vardar. Consequently, 
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stretched out as we were, and weakly holding the line, 
our Brigade was not to take part in the first general 
attack—except for a demonstration on the flank of the 
22nd Division —but only to attack and follow up, if the 
enemy was driven off his key positions on the "’ P’s”’ 
and Grand Couronné, in which case he would necessarily 
have to retire along the whole sector. The few troops 
occupying our front—two weak battalions, or about 
700 men to six miles—has been noted, and only twelve 
or were actually detailed to cover the front from 

haleback to the Vardar—a distance of nearly nine 
miles! The 22nd Divisional artillery, most of the 
26th and 27th Divisional artillery, and Greek 
artillery, besides heavy guns, were massed on the front 
of main attack—about four miles—and comprised 
probably at least about 300 guns. This, roughly, was 
the general disposition of the troops, etc., for the 
attack. 

As already mentioned, the final bombardment began 
about 15th September, and continued with great in- 
tensity for a few days, a great number of gas shells 
being employed by us. 

At length, at 5-25 a.m. on the 18th September, the 
attack was made. The Pip Ridge was in full view from 
the top of the hill above our camp, but owing to the 
large clouds of smoke and dust hanging around the 
ridge, it was impossible to see whether the attack was 

roceeding successfully or not, and it was only some 

ours later that we got nformation of what was happen- 
ing. The 66th Brigade attacked along the ridge itself, 
on their right being Greeks and the 67th Brigade going 
for the Grand Couronné, with a division of Greeks under 
12th Corps orders, working along the lake side. On the 
left of the 66th Brigade parties of the 12th Hants and 
8th D.C.L.I., from our Brigade, made supporting 
attacks against two enemy positions known as ‘“‘ White 
Scar” and “‘ Flat Iron.” 

With superior natural positions, massed artillery and 
large reserves at his disposal, the enemy was not giving 
away anything for nothing, and the most severe fight- 
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the map. A place that looked only a couple of miles 
away would, probably, take over an hour to reach, for 
the only map of the area, which was not quite accurate, 
was to a 1 /50,000 scale, and could not possibly show all 
the numerous sharp bends round small ravines. The 
tracks led in and out, winding round ravines and up 
and down over spurs. Reliable information could be 
given to a questioner by telling him that it was so many 
hours to a place and not so many miles, for in such a 
hilly country, without good communications, a mere 
recital of distance gave little idea of the time required 
to reach a place. In fact, many of the notice boards 
in the area had distances marked in ‘‘ hours’’ and not 
miles. As for the villages on the foothills east of 
Karamudli, off the military roads and tracks, they 
were approached only by rough donkey tracks on the 
hillsides. Communications were bad enough in Mace- 
donia, even with the numerous military roads and 
tracks that had been made ; one easily formed an idea 
of what it must have been like before the war, with 
only the roughest footpaths across the hills and ravines, 
between the various villages. This wild, mountainous, 
wooded country, devoid of roadways, looked an ideal 
place for brigands, as indeed it was, for our Greek in- 
terpreter on the road work told us that under the Turks, 
a few years before, this part of the Krusa Balkan was a 
brigand haunt, that in fact Arakli, where we were then 
camped, was one of the worst spots, and it was not safe 
to cross those hills, from Snevce towards Poroi, alone. 

In such country, and in such a large area as we now 
had to look after—our Brigade front was almost twelve 
miles long, and we had only two sections of R.E.—it 
took along time to get about, and for the officers, 
getting to the sites of the widely separated works, was 
usually the greater part of the day’s work. As an 
officer of the company we relieved put it,‘‘ You spend 
meager ep A eng Deep a pred an hour on the job, 
and half a day getting back again.” Still it was pleas- 
ant going, for one usually went id several wooded 
paths. With such a large area to look after, our main 
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camp had necessarily to be fairly well behind the line, 
near the centre of the area—Arakli in this case. The 
officers were able to get about the area on horseback, 
but, of course, the sappers working with battalions had 
to be attached to, and live with the battalions for whom 
a? were working. 

hen we entered the area, No. 4 Section looked after 
the left of the line about Sal Grec Avancé and the back 
area. The main work in the latter was on the Snevce- 
Baisili road, near Karamudli. Large gangs of native 
labour under the supervision of our sappers, were em- 
ployed on re-laying and re-metalling the road. No. 2 
Section’s work lay in the area occupied by the centre 
and right battalions, and Dova Tepe Fort occupied 
by a‘“‘ forward” battalion. The greater part of our 
work in the line area consisted of erecting numerous 
mosquito-proof huts, though it seemed to us _ rather late 
in the year to erect them—the end of September—with 
the mosquito season ending in October. The shoring 
up of unsafe dug-outs in Dova Tepe Fort, and con- 
struction of bomb-proof gun positions was also com- 
menced ; but until the Brigade moved into the*’ winter 
line,”’ the road work and mosquito hut erection were 
the chief works engaged in. 

When we arrived, our troops held the “summer line,’’ 
which was on the hill tops away from the malarial 
aig However, a forward battalion held Dova Tepe 

ort on the edge of the plain. 

Between Arakli and the plain were two main ridges, 
subsidiary to and much lower than the main Baisili 
Ridge behind—Mahmudli Ridge and Bermondsey 
Ridge—the valleys having as main streams the Ereselli 
Dere and the Hodza Dere. (There were, of course, 
countless subsidiary spurs to these ridges.) They 
radiated from the high western end of the Krusa 
Balkan—Sal Grec Avancé, a large rounded hill, 2,500 
feet high. 

Dova Tepe Fort is built on a low hill which is one of 
a few semi-isolated hills, projecting in front of the east- 
ern end of Bermondsey Ridge, and is immediately over 
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the plain. To the south, the ground slopes back for 
about a mile to the Hodza Dere, to the north it falls 
steeply to the Butkova river and the plain. This group 
of hills was the most northerly and advanced group of 
our line in the area ; on each side the hills turn back 
south-west and south-east to the main mass. It is on 
one of these hills that the Greeks built Dova Tepe Fort 
—or forts rather, for there are four forts, ‘‘ A,” ‘* B,” 
““C” and ‘“‘D” Forts. Of these “ B’”’ Fort is the main 
one, the others being outposts to the front and flanks. 
It was stated that the forts were built only after the 
Balkan War in 1913; but already in 1917 they were 
falling to pieces, and the whole place was one of the 
most “ jerry-built ” affairs I had ever seen. Popular 
rumour had it that ex-King Constantine had made 
£50,000 out of them. Somebody at any rate pocketed 
heavily over them. The fire-steps and trenches were 
. built of stone and had splinter-proof overhead cover. 
The short pieces of iron rails supporting the cross beams 
of this overhead cover were resting only on the natural 
soil This was a rotten, shaly rock, which looked hard 
enough when freshly excavated, but quickly weathered 
and crumbled to powder. The result was, that having 
no foundations, the small iron pillars sank into the 
ground in many places, and the overhead cover sub- 
sided on to the top of the trench, leaving no loophole to 
firethrough. This overhead cover was, of course, quite 
useless against modern artillery. Many long lengths 
of trench between the forts were enfiladed from the 
Belashitza Mountains, on which were the enemy guns. 
The dug-outs for the garrison were made, what were, at 
that time, quite bomb-proof against most guns in the 
Balkan armies. They were large rooms, about twenty 
feet by ten, with a roof of double steel railway lines laid 
touching, and about eight feet of soil on top. Covered 
passages led out to the open passages or trenches of the 
fort. They were quite dark, even in the daytime. In 
peace time, they had had electric lights, but the instal- 
lation had been broken up and taken away; and our 
men had to use candles even during the day. Many of 
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them were quite unsafe. With such an abundance of 
steel rails that they were laid touching to form the roof, 
it seemed inexplicable that the pillars and beams sup- 
porting such an enormous weight—the roof cover 
weighing about 120 tons—were of wood. These had 
been put in of only about a quarter the strength re- 
quired for safety, and in some dug-outs there were 
ominous cracks in the beams, the roof had sunk in 
places, and the wooden pillars subsided or sheared right 
across. In some, the men could hear the timbers 
cracking at night, and others had collapsed altogether. 
Those which had not yet fallen in had to be labelled 
“unsafe,” and our first work was to shore them up with 
heavy timber. Even in those dug-outs which appar- 
ently had stone walls, this was pure ‘‘eyewash’’—a 
thin wall of plastered stone and practically no strength 
covering the soil—and the roof was supported on wood 
also. In the dug-outs without this stone, light planking 
hid the shoddy work, from which the contractor, or 
somebody, must have made huge profits. The whole 
fort was the most ‘’ scamped”’ work one could wish to 
see. Even where it looked solid and strong it was 
mostly ‘‘ eyewash,” and already, though only a few 
years old, was crumbling to bits. There were three old 
6-inch guns in the lark va guns of 1882—said to 
have been captured by the Greeks from the Bulgars in 
the Balkan War. All had charges of gun cotton laid 
in them, so that they could be blown up at once if 
necessary. While we held the “‘ summer line’’ on the 
hills to the south of it, this fort on the most northerly 
semi-isolated hills was‘ in the blue.” Its left flank 
was partly protected by Bermondsey Ridge, of which it 
formed a promontory-like projection ; but on the right 
there were no troops between it and Mahmudli Ridge, 
three miles behind. During the summer we passed 
through the front line wire on Mahmudli Ridge and 
went three milcs “into the blue”’ to reach the fort. 
Had the Bulgars been very enterprising they could have 
come round the right by the Hodza Dere ravine and 
taided communications to the fort by night. In fact, 
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in the case of a previous brigade they had done so— 
9 coming round on the right, they sat on the road 
leading uphill to the fort till some mules came alon 
and walked off with them! Shortly after our arrival, 
a party of cavalry which was patrolling the flat land 
at the mouth of the Hodza Dere, a couple of miles to 
the right of the fort, was ambushed. e officer was 
wounded and captured and a trooper killed. This 
land was behind the fort, and behind what was subse- 
quently our winter line, which ran along the most 
forward hills, just above the plain. It was an ideal 
place for ambush, for the flat, sandy mouth of the 
Hodza Dere where it reached the plain was well wooded 
and had thick and very long undergrowth. 

The scenery from almost any of the ridges in the 
area was very fine. Wooded slopes lay all around and 
the giant Belashitza wall lay in front, to the north, for 
we were now facing the Belashitza range, and not look- 
ing at it partly sideways from a distance, as at Doiran. 
The foot of the range was about six miles from the 
Baisili Ridge, and about two and a half miles from 
Dova Tepe, as the crow flies. The best view in our 
area, that from Sal Grec Avancé, will be described later. 
The best view of the plain itself was obtained from Dova 
Tepe, which, as remarked, projects into it. To be 
strictly correct, it is a wide valley rather than a plain, 
for the ground rises all the way from the Butkova River 
which flows at the very foot of the Krusa Balkan, to the 
Belashitza. From here could be seen the whole valle 
for its twenty miles from Lake Doiran to aa sa 
couple of miles to the north was the village of Palmis, 
rendered conspicuous by its minaret peeping through 
the trees, at the very foot of the Belashitza. Above it 
rose the mountain wall, and every ravine and precipit- 
ous ascent was clearly seen. To the south of the valley 
was the confused mass of hills and spurs of the Krusa 
Balkan. At the western end was Lake Doiran, with 
the Grand Coronné and the Pip Ridge behind it, while 
to the east one could see to Demir Hissar and the hills 
beyond. The valley, which was cut by ravines running 
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across it from the Beles to Butkova River, was thickly 
wooded and covered with dense undergrowth. It goes 
without saying, that the Bulgar perched up on the 
Belashitza could overlook us. He had the superior 
positions everywhere. Even when we got to hills 
2,500 feet high, he was on higher ones. 

A fine view was obtained from the mouth of the 
Hodza Dere. The flat sandy mouth is finely wooded. 
The spectator being now at the lowest part of the valley, 
the Belashitza towering on the opposite side looks 
taller and more dominating than ever. In the fore- 
ground are tall and stately trees, which, with the moun- 
tains appearing above and through them, form a 
beautiful scene. | 

By the middle of September rain and thunderstorms 
were common. Cloud mists rolled along the ravines, 
and a line of clouds frequently hung about half-way up 
the Belashitza. 

About the middle of October, the Brigade moved out 
to the ‘‘ winter line’? on the foremost ridges. The 
battalion holding Dova Tepe Fort spread out to hold 
about three miles of line, and the front was now con- 
tinuous, Our line went in front of where our cavalry 
had been ambushed, and our friend the enemy had not 
the freedom and command of the plain that he had 
previously enjoyed. In fact, the tables were completely 
turned, and we constantly raided villages on the plain, 
keeping “‘ Johnny” in a continual state of ‘‘ nerves.’ 

At the same time as this move took place, the re- 
maining half of the Company came into the area. In 
view of the large area we had to look after—a front 
of about 12 miles from Lake Doiran to east of Dova 
Tepe, and a depth of about seven miles from Dova 
Tepe to Snevce—it was impossible for the whole Com- 
pany to occupy one camp. Also, the camp at Arakli 
was on the extreme right of the area, and not on the 
road to it, for the Todorovo road now fed the area of the 
brigade on our right, and the connecting road from 
the “‘ graveyard’’ had not yet been made. Conse- 
quently it was decided that the half of the Company, 
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which had just arrived, should go to Indzekli, a village 
on the south-western slopes of the Baisili Ridge, to 
look after the left sector—next Lake Doiran—and the 
back work ; while those already at Arakli should camp 
on Sal Grec Avancé, to look after the centre, right and 
reserve battalion areas. A distance of about two miles 
separated the camps. 

Accordingly on 15th October, Nos. 2 and 4 Sections 
moved to Sal Grec and the remainder of the Company 
to Indzekli. Those at Arakli did not like the thought 
of leaving their comfortable quarters in the village ; but 
Sal Grec camp—which was taken over from an in- 
fantry company moving down to the winter line—was 
not as bad as they thought, and it was soon trans- 
formed into the most comfortable camp they had ever 
had in the Balkans. There were several snug dug-outs, 
sheltered from the north. All had little fireplaces; and 
wood was abundant in the area. On a freezing or snow- 
ing winter night, as we sat by the blazing log fires, we 
were thankful for such mercies, and glad that we were 
not spending a winter like the previous one on the 
Doiran sector, where hardly a stick could be obtained 
and brushwood was precious for fuel. Those at 
Indzekli had quarters in native houses. A few days 
had to be spent in cleaning them, relaying the floors 
and generally repairing them. On the whole, I think, 
the snug dug-outs of the Sal Grec camp were the most 
comfortable—at least that was the opinion of those 
living in them. 

The view from Sal Grec Avancé—which as already 
mentioned isthe highest western end of the Krusa 
Balkan—was the finest we had yet seen in Macedonia. 
The hill is about 2,500 feet high, and forms a natural 
bastion on the western end of the range. Just west, 
between it and the Kilindir plain, is the ridge running 
north and south, between the Kilindir plain and the 
Spanc valley. To the south, at the foot of the Baisili 
Ridge, lies the head of the Spanc valley, and on the 
north is the plain between the Krusa Balkan and the 
Belashitza Mountains. In an easterly direction extend 
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the wooded ranges and spurs of the Krusa Balkan. 
It is a wonderful scene. The.whole country from the 
Vardar to the Struma lies before one’s view. The 
distant Moglena and Marianski ranges in Greece and 
Serbia are plainly visible in the west—as they usually 
are, rising to their 7,000 feet. Lake Ardzan, the River 
Vardar and the whole Ardzan plain are exposed to 
view. The Doiran front, about six miles away, is seen 
from the flank. Doiran town, in the morning sunlight, 
stands out white on the far edge of the lake, glistening 
in the sun. The country behind the Grand Couronné 
is visible across the lake, for one looks directly up the 
valley between the Grand Couronné and the Beles, and 
can trace the Strumica road for a few miles up the 
valley. The lake lies a few miles away, nestling be- 
tween the surrounding hills. Turning still from west 
to east, one’s eye travels along the Belashitza Planina 
—which can be seen across the valley without any 
intervening obstruction to the view—for the whole 
extent of its twenty miles, from north of Lake Doiran to 
Rupel Pass. This natural wall, 5,000 feet high, rising 
steeply from the plain and extending for twenty miles 
across country, is an imposing sight. Rupel Pass is 
seen in the distance, as are the dim mountain ranges 
beyond the Struma valley. In suitable light, the silver 
streak of the Struma river can be seen, and on a clear 
day Demir Hissar is visible on the foothills beyond it. 
It is a wonderful sight, to see the country from the 
Vardar to the Struma thus exposed to one’s view. On 
the plain itself at one’s feet lie many villages—Brest, 
Gevsekli, Karali, Bulumac, Akindzali, and others— 
surrounded by woods. Akindzali was the scene of 
numerous raids on our part. Across the valley, at the 
foot of the Beles, are seen many of the villages from 
Lake Doiran to the Struma—Nicolic, Durgutli, Gule- 
menli, Lower and Upper Garbali, Sveta Petka, Palmis, 
Lower and Upper Poroi, etc. Upper Poroi is about a 
third of the way up the Belashitza, on an outstanding 
spur. As one turns still further.one sees to the south- 
east, range after range of the medley of hills and spurs 
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of the Krusa Balkan and Kara Dagh ranges (the latter 
being the range running west of the Struma valley, 
towards the sea), and the ranges connecting themtothe — 
Salonika Hills. Southwards are seen Kukus hill and 
Deve Kran about thirty miles away, while to the south- 
west one can, on a clear day, see mighty Olympus, 
towering snow-clad in the clouds nearly 90 miles away 
—and so one reaches the Vardar again. In the even- 
ing when the air is clear, one sees what a hilly and 
mountainous country Macedonia is. Range after 
range, and the smaller hills, stand out clearly. It 
reminds one ofa plaster model of mountainous country 
as one surveys it for mile after mile from this elevated 
position. 

Two views were ofespecial beauty. One was Doiran 
Lake, which, almost at one’s feet it seemed—it was 
really a few miles away—lay blue and shimmering, 
reflecting the town, hills and clouds. The other was 
the wall of the Belashitza, extending for miles. When 
snow capped, it looked ig stegeed grand. A portion 
of the crest, over Palmis, bore some resemblance to a 
sleeping woman. The “ forehead,’ “* eyes’’ (caused by 

ws in the akiry apa slopes), “* nose,” “ neck”’ 
and ‘‘ breast’”’ could be easily made out in the shape of 
the crest, and this was known to the troops as“ The 
Sleeping Lady.” She looked sphinx-like, an enormous 
colossus carved from the mountains, sleeping eternally 
throughout the ages—in winter, clad in a mantle of 
white—undisturbed by the wars and tumults so fre- 
quent in these lands. 

The track between the Sal Grec camp and Company 
H.Q. at Indzekli was exceedingly tortuous and “ up 
and down.”’ It went, however, through woods of oak, 
elm and beech, and near Indzekli there were several 
chestnut trees from which we got many chestnuts to 


roast. 

For those at Sal Grec, life on such an elevated posi- 
tion had a few drawbacks, though they were not 
thought much of, as all had such comfortable quarters. 
Winter had now set in, and during the winter they 
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were frequently literally in the clouds—sometimes for a 
few days on end—which rolled over the mountain top 
in thick mist. During a spell of this kind of weather, 
it was sometimes impossible to see twenty yards 
through the mist. At times, Sal Grec would be en- . 
veloped in mist, while all was clear down near the plain,” 
at Indzekli. | | 
Mist and rain were the most frequent kinds of wintry 
weather during the early winter. We had specially 
bad rainfalls in October and about the middle of Nov- 
ember. The state of the unmetalled “ roads’’ in such 
hilly country—where traffic would be specially hard on — 
them—in wet weather can be imagined. Often eight 
animals had to be put to draw a lightly loaded wagon, 
and ploughed along, sometimes almost to their knees, 
in sticky mud. But as usual in the Balkans, this bad 
weather was not continuous, and fine, clear, sunny days 
came between these wet spells. Towards the end of the 
year, and early in the New Year, frost and snow became 
more frequent. We had some exceptionally severe 
frosts, the small mountain streams being completely 
frozen. Snowfalls occurred about ’Xmas and early in 
January, but the worst was in the middle of February, 
when we were practically snowed up for three or four 
days. The oak woods were a beautiful sight with the 
burden of snow on their leaves and branches. It was 
a wonderful sight, to look over the expanse of country 
already described, and see it just one sheet of white, 
save for the blue lakes. For a few days our principal 
work consisted in clearing the “ roads,” which with the 
thawing snow were in a worse condition than ever. 
There was another fall of snow early in March, but it 
remained on the ground only a few days. Between 
these spells, however, we had beautiful weather, es- 
cially during the milder frosty weather, and often in 
anuary and February there were warm and brilliant 
days. [The views, on those beautiful clear mornings, 
were magnificent. Thanks to our comfortable quar- 
ters, and a plentiful supply of firewood, we did not feel 
the rigours of winter, even with such severe frosts and 
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snowstorms. Even if the day were wet or snowing, 
one had a fire to return to. .The bitterly cold nights 
were what experience had made us dread, and with log 
fires in our houses or dug-outs, we were protected from 
them. Even amongst the clouds at Sal Grec, it was 
the “ easiest ’’ winter we had had, for we had the 
warmth of good fires and unlimited firewood. Also, 
we were here free from what was worse than frost or 
snow—the biting Vardar wind. 

Our work was varied and we had a lot todo. Little 
R.E. work seemed to have been done in the area. 
When we entered it, guns were uncovered ; bomb-proof 
dug-outs, baths, and laundries were non-existent. The 
erection of mosquito huts, and the shoring up of unsafe 
dug-outs in Dova Tepe Fort have already been alluded 
to. When the Brigade moved out to the winter line, 
the principal work to be done at first was the provision 
of winter accommodation for the troops. All field guns 
had bomb-proof pits built for them. Three bath houses 
were built in the area. These had hot shower baths, 
which were much appreciated by all. Drinking and 
horse watering supplies had also to be attended to. 
Bomb-proof dug-outs were commenced in the front 
line, and the dug-outs in Dova Tepe Fort were gas- 
proofed. Anew road—unmetalled, for time and labour 
would permit of nothing else—was made from the 
Arakli road at ‘‘ The Graveyard” to Mahmudli Ridge. 
As already mentioned, it saved a big round in the case 
of traffic from Snevce to Dova Tepe and the reserve 
battalion. In connection with this road, two bridges 
were built across streams. The timber for their con- 
struction was obtained from the houses in the ruined 
village of Ereselli, close by—fine oak beams twenty 
feet long. A number of our men were constantly em- 
ployed supervising native labour on the Snevce-Baisili 
road. The field bakery at Snevce was partly rebuilt, 
and a scheme of irrigation for a brigade vegetable 
garden putin hand. An aerial cableway was erected 
up the mountain side, from the Snevce plain to the top 
of Baisili Ridge. This was worked 7 Gistaba engines, 
and saved much animal transport up the steep road. 
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As far as ‘‘war’’ was concerned the sector was a wel- 
come change from the Doiran-Vardar line, and was a 
great deal quieter. Our life in the sector, though there 
was always plenty of work to do, was the nearest we 
got to the “ Salonika picnic,’”’ of which we had read so 
much in the papers. ‘‘ No Man’s Land,” instead of 
being only a few hundred yards wide as at Doiran, was 
a couple of miles wide—either side holding the foothills 
on opposite sides of the valley, except at the wide end 
near Lake Doiran, where the enemy had forward posi- 
tions around Akindazli. Here there was none of that 
continual “‘stray’’ shelling which was such an exas- 
perating and nerve straining occurrence on the Doiran 
sector. Here, no trench mortars “ lobbed” into our 
trenches, nor did snipers worry working parties. The 
enemy guns were on the top of Belashitza, with the 
result that practically only the front line trenches could 
be shelled. At extreme range it was possible for the 
enemy to shell Mahmudli Ridge, but this he hardly 
ever did. In fact we hada battery of guns on the 
_ridge—quite in the open till the Company built pits for 
them—in full view of the enemy. Behind the line one 
was out of range of his guns. The number of guns was 
small and it was a quiet sector. Dova Tepe Fort was 
usually the object of any enemy “ hate.’’ On one 
occasion the enemy put over eighty shells on it in half 
an hour, wounding one of our sappers amongst others. 
A few other parts of the line also came in for‘ hot ”’ 
times, but these occurrences were not at all frequent. 
Our artillery could not shell the enemy main line on the 
Beles mountains either, but only his outpost positions. 
Except when a raid on some enemy position was in 
progress there was little war, a change from the con- 
tinual, intense trench warfare of the Doiran sector. 
However, quiet as the sector was, we were not allowed 
to forget that there was “a war on.” Raids were 
frequent, especially on Akindzali, which we raided 
several times, sometimes with marked success. For 
some of these raids, the Company provided bangalore 
torpedo parties. On one occasion they blew up enemy 
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gun pits in the course of construction in Akindzali, with 
the torpedoes that had not been expended in blowing a 
sufficiently wide gap in the wire. Our corporal in 
charge was complimented by the infantry colonel in 
charge of the operations, both for the work he had done 
and the example of coolness and resource which he had 
shown under fire. This was a particularly successful 
raid, many Bulgars being killed, while our side had only 
a few casualties. 

Our raids were frequent during the latter half of our 
stay in the area, and we found out from deserters and 
prisoners that the enemy troops on the Akindzali 
sector were very “ jumpy” as the result of several 
** morning calls’”’ we had paid them, and had to be 
relieved at very frequent intervals. Our brigade 
brought more “‘ war” into the sector that it had had 
for some time. A major of a mountain battery, who 
had been on the sector for nearly two years, said to me: 
‘* Other brigades come here to take a rest, and they do 
rest, they don’t have‘ wars.’ Your brigade is too war- 
like altogether, with all these raids.’ 

The enemy raided our lines only once. This oc- 
curred snd Ae! we entered the area. peel raided 


Dova Tepe —which was held by only a platoon— 
with about a hundred men, while another y made a 
demonstration against the main fort. few of the 


enemy got into our trenches on Dova Tepe East, and a 
stiff hand-to-hand fight ensued, no artillery being em- 
ployed on either side. All the enemy who entered our 
trenches were killed, and the remainder fled. We 
captured a Bulgar officer and N.C.O., and buried ten 
Bulgars. Our casualties were nine or ten killed and 
wounded. They got their wounded outside our wire 
away. Most of our casualties were caused by bombs 
thrown in the first rush, while the enemy’s were caused 
by bayonets. When it came to the bayonet our men 
were superior to the enemy. The demonstration on the 
main fort was easily rep without any casualties to 
us, while some of the enemy were wounded at least. 
They did not get through our wire here. As all who 
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had entered our trenches were killed or captured, the 
enemy cannot have obtained much information. They 
never raided us again while we were in the sector. 

Towards the end of the year, we sent a couple of men 
on leave home, and thought that at long last we were 
going to get leave in earnest. The “ lucky” individ- 
. uals were congratulated, envied, and wished a pleasant 

journey. Imagine our surprise (and their feelings) 
when in about a month’s time they rolled up again. 
They had made the journey to Salonika and across 
Greece to Itea, on the Gulf of Corinth, when they were 
“‘ about-turned ’’ and sent back to their unit |—the 
leave being cancelled. This was due to the disaster on 
the Italian front, which had happened during their 
journey across Greece. As a result, no trains could be 
spared on the Italian side. About a week after they 
had rejoined, we got a telegram telling us to despatch 
- our “’ leave ’’ men once more, to the assembly camp at 
Salonika. Once again they departed on their way. 
Shortly afterwards a cancelling wire was received, and 
mounted orderlies were sent to call them back. They 
had got about half way to rail-head at Snevce. Surely 
disappointment could hardly have been greater. To 
get no leave was bad enough ; to have started on the 
long wished for journey ‘“ home’’ twice, and be sent 
back, was worse. The leave question seemed more 
hopeless than ever. During this period, however, 
three days leave to Salonika was allowed, and so, after 
almost two years, the majority of our men were able to 
get a few days out of the line and see Salonika properly 
for the first time. — : 

We were also enabled to have more sport in this 


area. There were a couple of boxing competitions 


during our stay there, and a football league was started. 
Our Company team did fairly well, and some excellent 
and exciting matches took place. For some time we 
held second place in the league, but towards the end of 
the season we did not do so well, and finished up fourth. 
We never succeeded in beating our friends, the 78th 
Field Ambulance, the winners of the league, though we 
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beat teams that had defeated them. On ’ Xmas Day, 
1917, after an excellent ’Xmas dinner, there was a 
match between the sappers and drivers. The ‘‘side 
talk’’ on the line was as entertaining as the match. 
The sappers won 7-0, though the drivers were not 
nearly as poor as the score would lead one to think. A 
concert in. the evening brought a ‘‘topping”’ ’Xmas 
Day to a close. 

We saw more of the native element in this sector too, 
for natives lived in Snevce, a few miles back, and native 
men and women were employed at the road work. 

Mention has already been made of the abundant 
fruit available when we entered the area in August. , 
In October, when we had some showery weather fol- 
lowed by very fine days, there was an excellent crop of 
mushrooms, They were the first we had tasted for 
years. 

Tobacco is largely grown in the district. I imagine 
that flowers should be plentiful and varied in this 
wooded area, but we had to leave it before the spring 
flowers came out in profusion. Of winter flowers, there 
were cyclamens in abundance. The tiny early spring 
crocuses were also plentiful, and there were some very 
pretty narcissi with a beautiful smell. A beautiful 
little blue flower was alsocommon. Primroses grew in 
the woods, and I never saw so many snowdrops to- 
gether as in a little nook in a tiny ravine just behind 
our front line trenches near Dova Tepe. A large 
patch of the ground was simply white with them, they 
grew in thousands, and were very beautiful. 

We realized that with the coming of spring a move 
to another sector was practically inevitable. Though 
of course we would have preferred to remain where we 
were, we were thankful to have spent the winter in 
such a quiet sector and comfortable quarters. There 
were many rumours that the Brigade and Division 
would be going to Stavros. These we fondly hoped 
to be true, for we would not have been sorry to 
leave the bleak Doiran-Vardar front for the well 
wooded area on our right flank ; and visions of the sea 
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at Stavros for the broiling summer appealed to us. 
Also, that front was not nearly so *‘ hot” as the Doiran 
region in other respects either. However, like the 
majority of rumours, they were false. When orders 
finally came through in March, 1918, they were to the 
effect that the 79th Brigade would cease to be an Inde- 
pendent Brigade, and would return to the Divisional 
area, on the Dojran-Vardar front. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OUT OF THE LINE. 


On ceasing to be an Independent Brigade, and 
returning to the Divisional area, two battalions were to 
o as Divisional Reserve and two as Corps Reserve. 
The latter, with Brigade H.Q. were to camp in the 
vicinity of Kirec village, about two miles S.W. of Divis- 
ional H.Q. at Vergetor and about ten miles behind the 
front line, while the former were to work on the second 
line defences behind Ardzan. 

The Company was also to have a period of reserve : 
three sections becoming Divisional Reserve and the 
remaining section becoming Corps Reserve. The latter 
was to proceed in advance to Kirec to prepare camps, 
water supplies, etc., for Brigade H.Q., and the two 
battalions to be encamped there. This fell to the lot of 
No. 2 Section, who left their snug camp at Sal Grec on 
14th March. They were taken by decauville railway 
to Kukus, and by motor lorries to Vergetor, where they 
were rejoined by the transport which had marched 
across country. From here they marched out to Kirec 
village. It was the first time, with the exception of a 

few weeks after the Battle of Doiran in April, 1917, 
that this section got away from ‘“‘line”’ work and into 
General Reserve, since they had entered the line in 
August, 1916—nineteen months before. Though some 
of this time had been spent in a quiet sector, still it was 
a change and a relief to ‘ get away from the war”’ as it 
were; far out of the range of enemy artillery for 
almost the first time for over a year and a half. 

Shortly after arrival there was a very bad spell of 
weather, and as the section was now in tents on the 
bleak, shadeless, bare hills, they felt the change and 
sighed for their comfortable dug-outs and plentiful 
supply of firewood. I don’t think any of those who 
were there will forget a blizzard that occurred about ten 
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days after they arrived. The biting, piercing Vardar 
wind had been prevalent for a few days, until finally, 
one evening, a regular gale arose. To complete it, a 
blizzard set in early in the night. The snow froze on 
the tents as it fell, and the tents were frozen stiff. The 
tent ropes snapped one by one. Most of the tents were 
blown down and torn by the gale, and in the middle of 
the night the occupants had to creep out from under the 
fallen tent and, covered with snow, make their way 
through the fierce blizzard to seek shelter in the village 
church and a few old houses which still had roofs on. 
It was indeed a hopeless dawn, and all were unanimous 
that it was one of the coldest and worst nights they had 
experienced in the Balkans. In the usual Balkan 
manner, however, conditions quickly changed, and a 
week later, in the beginning of April, the weather was 
beautifully fine and warm. 

The remainder of the Company, with the Brigade, 
left the Snevce sector about eight or nine days after 
No. 2 Section and, travelling in a similar manner, 
moved to Vergetor, near Divisional H.Q. 

A few days after the move, Major Gosset had to leave 
the Company, much to our regret. He was one of the 
numerous officers of the Indian Army who had been 
‘lent’ to the Imperial Government, and at this time 
the Indian Government recalled their R.E. officers 
with the Division to duty in India. This affected two 
of the Company commanders, of whom he was one. 
He had been with the Company since its formation, and 
indeed was the only “ original’’ officer left. He had 
endeared himself to us all, and it was with regret that 
we had to say ‘‘ good-bye ’’—a regret that was shared 
by him, for he was equally sorry to have to leave the 
old Company after having shared its joys and sorrows 
for over three and a quarter years. It may be 
remarked here that his interest in the Company 
did not cease with his official connection with it. 
He still thought of the boys ‘“‘ carrying on” out 
in Macedonia, under conditions that he well knew, 
when fay away from us, and most of us remember 
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how, after our arduous and rapid advance into 
Bulgaria, and a few days after the armistice was 
declared a cablegram arrived from him containing the 
message ‘‘ Well done, one-o-seven.” He had no details 
of the advance at that time, and did not know we were 
amongst the first to cross the Bulgarian frontier. All 
he knew was that there had been a victorious advance 
followed by the enemy surrender, and he knew the 
Company. He knew that the 107th would be well to 
the fore, and that his message would be deserved. On 
his departure the command of the Company was taken 
over by Capt. Middleton, who was shortly afterwards 
promoted to major. | 

The hot weather was now coming in, and ‘“‘ summer 
hutting ”’ provided plenty of work for all. This sum- 
mer, in order to economise in corrugated iron, “‘ wattle 
and daub”’ huts were built. A framing of light timber 
was erected, reeds obtained from Lake Ardzan were 
placed in position on the sides to form a “‘ key,” and 
over them was plastered a coating of ‘‘ worked ”’ clay, 
both inside and out. This, baked hard in the sun and 
carefully worked, obtained an excellent wall. This 
method of making walls is largely used in the native 
houses, most partition walls being made, not of stone 
or brick, but of clay plastered over hurdle work. 
A large saving of corrugated iron, which was now only 
required for roofing, was thus effected. One, however, 
heard so much about “‘ wattle and daub” that it be- 
came quite a joke, and gave rise to a topical song in the 
Divisional Pantomime. | 

In addition to the hutting, there were the usual 
summer shelters to be erected and several other works ; 
for whether in or out of the line, an R.E. Company is 
never idle or short of plenty of work. The section at 
Kirec had the hutting and shelters of their ‘‘ group ’’ to 
do, as well as erecting a bath-house, fixing horse troughs 
and water supplies, and constructing a large rifle range 
for the use of troops in reserve and training. Similar 
work was being done by the main body of the Company 
at Vergetor and No. 3 Section enlarged the Divisional 
Theatre during this period. 
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It was shortly after we returned to this area that the 
members of the Company had their first opportunity 
of visiting the pantomime being played at the 26th 
Divisional Theatre—the “* Gaiety Theatre "*—near Kal- 
inova. The theatre had been built the previous autumn 
(our Company having prepared some of the original 

lans for it, and the building subsequently carried out 

y the 108th Company), and the pantomime “’ Robinson 
Crusoe’ had been running all the winter. Being in 
the Snevce area, we had not had the opportunity of 
seeing the “ show” before, but had heard that it was 
excellent. We were prepared to be disappointed, and 
were agreeably surprised. Rarely had we seen such a 
good amateur production—the artists and “‘artistes’’ 
were all men from the Division--and it was much 
better than many a professional performance at home. 
It was hard to realise that such a thing could be pro- 
duced on the bare Macedonian hillside, within range of 
the enemy’s guns, The body of the theatre was, of 
course, fairly plain, the house being built of corrugated 
iron and timber, but all behind the orchestra was 
“ O.K.” Seating accommodation was provided for 
about 750 people, the floor sloping towards the stage. 
The orchestra of about thirty musicians was in a railed- 
in pit, with exit under the stage, and had shaded 
electric lights over the music stands—the electricity 
being supplied from a dynamo in a motor lorry outside 
the theatre. It was strange, after having seen only 
' khaki on civilized people for a couple of years, to walk 
in and see a conductor—a private of the Division—in 
an evening dress suit, wielding the baton over an ex- 
cellent orchestra. The ‘‘curtain’’ had a scene painted 
on it, and the scenery was excellent—nothing rough or 
‘‘amateurish”’ about it. It had been done by a 
soldier whose regular civilian occupation was scene 
painting. Red, blue and white lights were turned on 
at the footlights or sides as occasion demanded, and 
the whole staging and scenery was equal to many a 

rofessional production at home. All this stage work 
bad been done under Sapper Clarkson from our Com- 
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pany, who was in his element at it. The acting, too, 
was first class, and it was hard to believe that all the 
players, except two, were amateurs. The” girls’ and 
‘ beauty chorus” were wonderful, and if one did not 
know that they were soldiers, it would be hard to be- 
lieve that some of them were not the “‘ real thing,” as 
they looked it to life, dressed in smart hats and cos- 
tumes, high heeled shoes, silk stockings—with now and 
then an odd glimpse of flimsy and dainty “ undies!” 
Their acting, too, was excellent, and the wonderful 
dancing of “‘ Pozzy”’ will be long remembered by the 
26th Division. The music, singing, and choruses were 
very good. The whole show went with “ life”? and a 
swing, and it was altogether one of the best of its kind 
that we had seen for many a long day. It certainly 
helped to take one “‘ away from the war’’ even if only 
for a few hours. To the men on the bleak Macedonian | 
hills, isolated from the world, with few or no relaxations 
or recreation to change the weary monotony of trench 
warfare, such a show a few miles behind the line, and 
within range of the enemy’s guns, was a boon that 
cannot be over estimated. The visit to the pantomime 
when in reserve was something to look forward to— 
and there was indeed little to “‘ look forward to”’ in 
Macedonia. One member of our Company who was 
rather well known to all for his “‘ grousing,” was over- 
heard to remark as he sat back in his seat, smoking a 
cigar and watching the show, “‘ I don’t care if the war 
lasts for ever as long as it’s like this.’ Surely a high 
testimonial to the performance ! 

Shortly after we had seen it, the pantomime closed 
down after its long run and, as remarked, we took in 
hand the extension of the building, adding to its length 
and providing accommodation for about another 100 
people. It was then re-opened, and a revue called 
* Delightful ’’ was presented. It also was a first-class 
production. | 

About this time, too, towards the end of May, the 
Divisional Horse Show was held in a ground not far 
from the theatre. Excellent weather favoured the 
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event, and there were large crowds. ‘“ Base wallahs”’ 
were conspicuous—we did not see much of them at less 
pleasant “‘ engagements ’’—also a good many French 
visitors. The Jumping was good, and the prize was 
taken by a Frenchman who gave a fine exhibition. 
Though out of the line, the echoes of war still reached 
us. Artillery actions were particularly violent at 
times, and the enemy did a lot of shooting against our 
batteries, sometimes putting 300 or 400 shells into one 
position in an afternoon. About Ist June, the Greeks 
made a“ push” about ten miles W. of the Vardar, 
near Skra de Legen, capturing the enemy line on a 
front of about twelve kilos, and taking over 2,000 pris- 
oners (at that time the largest number taken in one 
operation on the Macedonian front). Moves, too, were 
being made on a large scale amongst our forces. A 
battalion was taken from each brigade in our Salonika 
Army—reducing the number from four to three—to go 
to France. This was doubtless the result of the big 
German offensive on the Western front in March, and 
the need of reserves there. From the 79th Brigade, the 
7th Wilts, amongst whom we had many friends, was the 
unit chosen. The Greeks took over the Struma front 
from the British, and the 27th Division, which had been 
on the Struma for two years, came over to the Vardar 
and took over a sector onits right bank—opposite 
Guevgueli—from the French, early in July. This was 
a decided change for them, for the lines instead of being 
miles apart as on the Struma front, were in unpleas- 
antly close proximity; and after having received such 
““ annoyance”’ from the Greeks, the enemy was _ par- 
ticularly nasty on the Vardar. — | 
We all thought on seeing our forces being depleted 
by the withdrawal of battalions to France that the idea 
of any large‘‘ push ”’ in the Balkans had been definitely 
abandoned, and that the weary trench warfare, and 
raids on the same old front, would be our lot till the war 
ended ; and it looked as if it would goon for ‘“‘ months 
and months and months”’ yet. Little did we imagine 
the dramatic and sudden change that a few months was 
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going to produce, and that after three years of our 
extremely unpleasant and newspaper neglected type of 
warfare we would be rapidly advancing over those 
im mountains, deemed impregnable, upon which we 
ad looked so long as ideals to be hoped for but never 
to be attained—that the forgotten and neglected Sal- 
onika Army would be the first to which an enemy 
power would come, defeated, and hand in its “‘ uncon- 
ditional surrender,” the first army to“* score a winner.” 
~ General work was carried on during July, and on the 
last day of the month, after a period of about four 
months out of the line, the Company moved into it 


again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OUR OFFENSIVE AND ADVANCE. BULGARIA SURRENDERS 


iy aed H.Q. camp was on the hillside near a place 
called Grand Ravine, about half-way between Causjca - 
and Kalinova, and only a few hundred yards from the 
Divisional theatre. Our Brigade occupied the Cidemli- 
Ardzan sector, and two sections went forward into the 
line—one camping in Cidemli Ravine and the other 
near Ardzan. The remaining two sections remained 
at H.Q. camp for ’’ back work.” 

We had long since resigned ourselves to the idea of 
stationary warfare on this front. Any advance for- 
ward meant the fall of the Grand Couronné and the 
Pip Ridge—the key positions of the vital Vardar valley 
gateway. These were practically impregnable—they 
had never been taken by frontal attack in war. The 
Pip Ridge is one of the most formidable natural ob- 
stacles in the world. It has a razor back, each feature 
Pl, P2, P3, P4 and P4} was strongly defended, and 
it overlooks the whole country between Doiran and the 
Vardar, while the grim Grand Couronné is a natural 
bastion on the E. flank, as is Dolinaon the W. The | 
original position was prepared under peace time condi- 
tions in 1916 by expert German military engineers, 
and since that date it had been strengthened and im- 
proved upon. There were several lines of deep and well 
designed trenches, bomb-proof dug-outs, concrete em- 
Ereape for machine-guns which swept the bare 

ilisides, trench mortars, which put annihilating bar- 
rages in the tangle of deadly precipitous ravines, belts 
_ of wire yards wide, powerful artillery support—in fact 
every conceivable form of human defence added to a 
position of extraordinary natural strength. To attack 
it seemed like attacking Gibraltar itself ; and we knew 
from experience that to do so with prospect of success 
would require either overwhelming forces and artillery 
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support in the case of a main frontal attack up the 
Vardar valley or that it should be taken indirectly 
as part of a stragetic plan of attack on the whole Balkan 
front. The former course we did not consider, as even 
with success the price would have been terrible, and 
while the depletion of our forces, already recorded, 
would have taken more forces than could be spared, 
seemed to point to the abandonment of the latter idea. 
True, the Greek army was now on our side—a consider- 
able addition to our forces—but as little of it had 
entered the line up to this time, we at the front did not 
know what state of preparation it was in for a general 
offensive. We thought it would take the Struma front, 
and perhaps give a small force as reserve to ourselves. 
Consequently we were resigned to the idea of still 
another winter of interminable trench warfare, of vio- 
lent artillery demonstrations and frequent raids, but 
did not expect a great offensive. 
Soon after entering the line, however, it became ap- 
t that a ’’ push” was contemplated. Nothing 
was said about it, of course, as it does not pay to publish 
broadcast one’s intentions beforehand in military opera- 
tions, but from the nature of the works we began to do 
it was evident. These could only be necessary in 
connection with offensive operations. Reconnaissances 
of roads and tracks fit for mules and Jimbers were made 
in ‘‘ No Man’s Land,” and the tracks repaired as far out 
as possible. Trench bridges were made in large quanti- 
ties, and trestles prepared for bridging the Selimli, a 
stream in front of our line. Forward water supplies 
were looked after and water carriers pienaied for 
carrying water by hand. Forward dumps of R.E. 
material were prepared, containing barbed wire, 
ickets, crowbars, sand-bags, picks and _ shovels, 
basiniers, corrugated iron, timber, and sign boards to 
guide to places behind the enemy line. In the back 
area, too, there was a heavy pressure of work prepar- 
ing horse watering and drinking supplies for concen- 
trations of troops, and much dump work, including the 
preparation of bangalore torpedoes for blowing up the 
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enemy wire—ominous sign! The nearer “the day” 
approached, the more obvious of course it became that 
operations on a large scale were intended, until, finally 
of necessity, it was known to us all, who were going to 
be engaged. 

Early in September a party of the 10th Devons 
raided the enemy gestion on ‘‘ The Nose.” A wire 
blowing party under II Cpl. Dummer accompanied 
them. In face of severe hand-grenade and bomb fire 
from the enemy post, he advanced and successfully 
destroyed the enemy wire, for which act of gallantry he 
was afterwards awarded the Military Medal. The raid- 
ing party, entering by the gap thus made, successfully 
dispersed the enemy post. 

About the middle of September final preparations 
were made. The weather was scorchingly hot. Three 
years in the Balkans had rendered the men unfit to 
march forward in full equipment. Kits were drastic- 
ally cut down, and all surplus packed and stowedjaway, 
to be left behind and follow later. Packs had to be 
left behind, and we were to move, in the case of success- 
ful operations, in summer dress, and taking only the 
barest necessities. The men were to move fo 
wearing shirts and “ shorts,” and carrying skeleton 
equipment with haversack on the back, containing only 
necessaries, iron rations, spare socks, towel and shav- 
ing gear. One blanket per man was to be carried on the 
wagon, and we were lucky enough to have a wagon to 
carry our great coats, but most units did not manage 
this. In addition, bivouac sheets and ground sheets 
were carried. Artillery activity was now very great, 
and about 15th September the final bombardment for 
_ the “‘ show”’ began. 

Before recording the doings of our own unit on, of 
course, a narrow divisional front—for any detailed 
attempt to describe the general operations and subse- 
quent advance would amount to writing its “ history,’ 
and would require a knowledge of events that I do not 

ssess—it is well to recall the general position, and 
stad indicate the place we occupied in the scheme of 
things. 7 
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On the Doiran-Vardar front, which, except for the 
break at Snevce, it was our fortune, or rather misfor- 
tune, to occupy for over two years, there had been 

ractically no change since we first entered the line. 
During these two years our Division had occupied 
itions between Lake Doiran and the River Vardar, 
in what is about the bleakest part of Macedonia as far 
as comfortable surroundings are concerned; and a 
sector that was easily the “ hottest ’’ and “ unhealth- 
iest’’ of the whole British line, from the Vardar 
opposite Guevgueli to the sea at Stavros. 
this line we had stood for two years. The great 
natural superiority of the enemy’s positions in this 
region and his excellent artillery support have already 
been described, and for two years he had strengthened 
and fortified his line. A few “ paper’’ advances had 
been recorded, which merely meant the reduction of 
** No Man’s Land,” or the driving in of some small 
enemy outpost ; but the original main enemy line, with 
its forward positions on the flanks at Doiran and the 
Vardar river, was untouched. Our attempt at an 
offensive in April and May, 1917, had ended in failure ; 
and in the frontal attack on the formidable positions 
of the Pips and the hills behind Doiran, we had suffered 
enormous casualties without gaining ground, except 
one hill which was exceedingly costly to hold. Conse- 
quently, after having thus badly burnt our fingers, war- 
fare on this front consisted of numerous raids. The 
life of the Division entrenched—only a few hundred 
yards away in many cases—opposite an enemy holding 
immensely superior and highly fortified positions, 
supported by an abundance of artillery, was not the 
** picnic ’’ that many people at home thought it was, 
even at the best of times, least of all when one of the 
frequent raids was on, and hell was let loose in the 
tangle of deep ravines the men had to cross. But 
though having to endure and wage a nasty war that 
none at home heard of, and having to keep annoying 
the enemy in raids to keep up “ an offensive spirit,’ 
there had been no great offensive since April, 1917, and 
no“ newspaper ”’ success. 
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Similarly on the Struma front. Villages across the 
Struma had been captured in the autumn of 1916, but 
the Struma valley had to be abandoned in summer 
_ owing to malaria—it is one of the most malarious dis- 
tricts in the world—and our front was withdrawn to 
the hills, and there, too, ‘' raiding’’ warfare was the 


e. 

On the left, similar conditions prevailed, and since 
the capture of Monastir in 1916, there had been no 
great advance. 

There were various reasons for this inability or fail- 
ure to strike a big blow. The threatening and uncer- 
tain attitude of Greece in our rear, until Constantinc 
was deposed and Venezelos came into power in 1917, 
prevented any forward move in confidence, for we had 
to watch our flank and rear, thus reducing the troops. 
at our disposal for attack. Also after the initial failure 
of the French and British to join up with the Serbs in 
the retreat of 1915, the Salonika Army was looked upon 
as a ’’side show,” and reinforcements and guns in - 
anything like sufficient quantities for big offensive 
operations were not forthcoming. At times, indeed, 
we had hardly enough men to hold the line—certainly 
not against a determined and powerful attack—the 
four British divisions constituting the Salonika Army 
being spread out on theline between the Vardar and the 
sea, for about 100 miles, without another single com- 
plete division in reserve. We all remember how period- 
ically we ‘‘ had the wind up,” fearing a powerful enemy 
attack, and feverishly dug second and third lines of 
defence, expecting Mackensen, or some such German 
commander, to come down on us like an avalanche with 
about a dozen divisions of “storm troops ’’ against our 
et alee small numbers, and drive us into the 
sea 


However, the return of Venezelos to power, and the 
unification of command of the various Allied forces, 
from the supreme council] at Versailles, changed the 
situation, or rather at first its possibilities. Greece 
was now definitely on our side, and her army provided. 
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the reserves necessary to strike a serious offensive blow, 
while the threat to our flank and rear was completely 
removed, enabling a forward move to be made in con- 
fidence. However, the remainder of 1917 and the 
first half of 1918 had to be spent in training and equip- 
ping the Greek army. Consequently, the autumn of 
1918 was the earliest period that a serious general 
offensive could take place on the whole Macedonian 
front, in conjunction with an offensive on other 
fronts, with reasonable hope of success. As it was, 
owing to the new Greek army being untried in battle, 
it was largely distributed amongst the other Allied 
forces, | : 

The stragetic moves for the autumn offensive began 
to take place during the summer, though at first, as 
remarked, the withdrawal of the twelve British bat- 
talions from the Force seemed to point to an abandon- 
ment of offensive operations. The Greeks took over 
the Struma front from the British, and the 27th Divi- 
sion, as already recorded, came over to the Vardar. 
Other Greek Divisions came as reserves behind our line 
and that of the Venezelist Greeks west of the Vardar, 
while the French from the Vardar went over to the 
Monastir front. 

The shortest road to the heart of the enemy was the 
Vardar valley, but consequently it was the most highly 
fortified, the most strongly held, and had the biggest 
reserves behind, while the railway fed it. Our previous 
attempt at a frontal attack on the formidable Doiran- 
Vardar front had shewn that anything in that line 
would require enormous forces, a large increase of ar- 
tillery, and could only be successful at the cost of very 
heavy casualties. Consequently, in the stragetic plan 
for the projected offensive, the idea of a main frontal 
attack up the Vardar valley was abandoned. It was 
decided to make the main attack on the flank at Monas- 
tir, and attempt to outflank the enemy, while a large 
holding attack, to pin down his r-serves, was to be 
made on the Doiran-Vardar front. The rdle assigned 
to the British and Greek divisions on this front was 
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to make that holding attack—in itself a considerable 
one. aes : 

In order to mislead the enemy—ever “‘jumpy”’ con- 
‘cerning his vital Doiran-Vardar front —everything was 
done to lead him to suppose that the main attack would 
be made up the Vardar valley, and so attract his re- 
serves and guns to our front, rendering it impossible 
for him to transfer them to a threatened flank on short 
notice, and consequently rendering them useless as far 
as the main blow was concemed. The “‘ push” made 
by the Greeks in June just west of the Vardar has al- 
ready been recorded. A couple of weeks before the 
offensive proper, the 27th Division captured the enemy 
outpost line before Guevgueli, on the right bank of the 
river, Thus ‘‘activity’”’ was all in this region, and the 
‘‘signs”’ were for a big attack on that front. Numer- 
ous camps—with nobody in them !—were pitched just 
behind our front to lead the enemy to suppose that 
large forces opposed him there, and so on ; while on the 
Monastir front things were kept correspondingly secret, 
and there was little activity there before the actual 
blow. As we learned afterwards, this strategy was 
completely successful. The enemy, thinking the de- 
cisive attack was to be made up the Vardar valley, 
sent most of his reserves to that.front, and actually 
transferred a large number of guns from the Monastir 
front—where the decisive attack was really to be made 
—to our front! Consequently, the main reserves and 
the greater part of the artillery strength of the Bulgar- 
ian Army faced us on the Doiran-Vardar line, while his 
mountain line before Monastir was left comparatively 
weak. As is now common knowledge, the general plan 
succeeded. The Serbs and French, making the main 
attack on the Monastir front with great force and de- 
cision, broke the enemy line completely. His reserves 
were where he could not use them—pinned down in 
front of us—and he beat a hurried and disorganised 
retreat, with the result that the flank was turned, and 
the Serbs, rapidly advancing, cut his lines of communi- 
cation on the Vardar railway near Krivolak—the line 
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feeding our front—and he had tomake a general retreat 
along his whole front, from Albania to the Belashitza 
Mountains. 

But even on the Doiran-Vardar front the attack was 
not general. While the decisive attack was being made 
at Monastir, the main attack of this holding attack was 
to be made on the important positions we had attacked 
with such ill success in 1917—from Lake Doiran to the 
” Pips ’"’—committing the enemy's reserves to the 
defence of his key positions ; and the attack was to be 
continued towards the west only when and if the line 
went forward here. 

Our Brigade—the 79th—held the line from Glengarry 
Hill to beyond Reselli—about four miles—in August. 
On 14th August the 77th Brigade from 26th Division 
was attache! to 22nd Division—who with us had oc- 
cupied the Doiran-Vardar front all along, and were to 
make the attack on the Doiran sector. The 77th 
Brigade and a Brigade of the 28th Division held the 
line from our right to the lake, while the 22nd Division 
went out for intensive training for a month. Under a 
scorching August sun they charged across the training 
grounds, behind an actual creeping barrage of trench 
mortar shells, and in touch with contact aeroplanes 
which dropped live bombs in front of them. Ten days 
before the attack, the 77th Brigade went out for a 
week's similar training, and the 79th Brigade ex- 
tended its front to *’ Whaleback,” an outlying feature 
of the Pip Ridge. 

The main attack was to be made by the 22nd Divi- 
sion—with the 77th Brigade from our Division in re- 
serve—and Greek troops, at least a Division. This 
dense body of troops, with nearly all our guns, occupied 
the front from the Lake to Whaleback—about four 
miles. From Whaleback to west of Reselli, a distance 
of about six miles, the front was held by our 79th Brig- 
ade, with two weak battalions. The Smol sector, from 
our left to the Vardar—less than three miles—was held 
by the 78th Brigade, while the 27th Division was on a 
fairly small front across the Vardar, Consequently, 
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stretched out as we were, and weakly holding the line, 
our Brigade was not to take part in the first general 
attack—except for a demonstration on the flank of the 
22nd Division—but only to attack and follow up, if the 
enemy was driven off his key positions on the ’’ P’s”’ 
_and Grand Couronné, in which case he would necessarily 
have to retire along the whole sector. The few troops 
occupying our front—two weak battalions, or about 
700 men to six miles—has been noted, and only twelve 
que were actually detailed to cover the front from 

haleback to the Vardar—a distance of nearly nine 
miles! The 22nd Divisional artillery, most of the 
26th and 27th Divisional artillery, and Greek 
artillery, besides heavy guns, were massed on the front 
of main attack—about four miles—and comprised 
probably at least about 300 guns. This, roughly, was 
the general disposition of the troops, etc., for the 
attack. 

As already mentioned, the final bombardment began 
about 15th September, and continued with great in- 
tensity for a few days, a great number of gas shells 
being employed by us. 

At length, at 5-25 a.m. on the 18th September, the 
attackwas made. The Pip Ridge was in full view from 
the top of the hill above our camp, but owing to the 
large clouds of smoke and dust hanging around the 
ridge, it was impossible to see whether the attack was 

roceeding successfully or not, and it was only some 

ours later that we got information of what was happen- 
ing. The 66th Brigade attacked along the ridge itself, 
on their right being Greeks and the 67th Brigade going 
for the Grand Couronné, with a division of Greeks under 
12th Corps orders, working along the lake side. On the 
left of the 66th Brigade parties of the 12th Hants and 
8th D.C.L.L, from our Brigade, made supporting 
attacks against two enemy positions known as ‘‘ White 
Scar "’ and “ Flat Iron.” . 

W ith superior natural positions, massed artillery and 
large reserves at his disposal, the enemy was not giving 

away anything for nothing, and the most severe fight- 
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ing ensued. Our gas shells, though causing the enemy 
many casualties in his trenches, had apparently not had 
the effect on his batteries that was contemplated, and 
he put down a heavy and accurate barrage. Yet in 
spite of such opposition, one battalion of the 66th 
Brigade took P4} and P4. The second battalion went 
forward to take P3, and as they were assembling in the 
ravine between the two ”’ Pips’’ for the attack, prac- 
tically the whole battalion was blown up by a row of 
mines. The third battalion then went forward and 
gained a footing in P3 after severe hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. This was the strongest enemy position—the centre 
of their main line of defence. Our men struggled hard 
to hold what they had won, but suffered enormous 
casualties in doing so, and in the face of severe and 
heavy counter-attacks had to withdraw to their original 
positions. Meanwhile on the right, the 67th Brigade 
and Greeks had made a successful advance, capturing 
the Petit Couronné line with over 600 prisoners, and 

ressing forward over the tangle of hills and ravines 
fad actually reached the Grand Couronné itself— 
Colonel Burgess of the South Wales Borderers winning 
his V.C.on thisday. But owing to the failure to take 
the dominating Pip Ridge, and the Bulgars being once 
more on P4, the ground gained was taken in enfilade, 
and rendered untenable, and they had to fall back to 
the ’ 380,” Teton Hill, Doiran Hill line. For a similar 
reason, the 79th Brigade troops, who had brilliantly 
captured White Scar and Flat Iron Hills, had to fall 
back to conform with the general line. The massed 
enemy artillery was tumed on those hills, and literally 
gave them hell, and one party suffered heavily, though 
the other had comparatively few casualties. The re- 
sult of the first day’s severe fighting was that though 
heavy casualties had been inflicted on the enemy, only 
a comparatively small portion of his formidable posi- 
tion was captured. 

On the 19th, the attack was resumed, and desperate 
fighting again took place. The 65th Brigade took the 
cles of the 66th on the Ridge, with the 77th Brigade 
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from our Division between them and the 67th Brigade, 
instead of Greeks, and the Greeks on the right as before. 
No attacks were made on the left of the ridge this day. 
P4} and P4 were again captured. Once more the im- 
pregnable P3 was entered, and once more this position 
of such natural strength, defended by a stubbom 
enemy, was proof against the greatest bravery and most 
determined assaults, and after fighting of the fiercest 
description, the result was the same as on the previous 
day. The 77th and 67th Brigades and Greeks again 
did well, capturing the ‘‘ Tongue ’’ and “‘ Tassel’ and 
reaching the Grand Couronné, but once again their 
positions were rendered untenable owing to P3 and P4 
remaining in enemy hands. The Greeks on the right 
withdrawing more quickly than the 77th Brigade, left 
them exposed on both flanks, and they suffered heavy 
casualties, as they had to cut their way back from their 
position of isolation. All three battalions of the 
Brigade lost their C.O.’s, and on coming out of action 
the Brigade was 350 strong. However, some men who 
had lain out in shell holes managed to get back to our 
lines later. Thus at the end of the second day our total 
gains were small. | 

On the 20th, these sadly reduced units were relieved 
by French, and a Greek division came up from the 
reserve positions. Consequently after two days of the 
bitterest fighting, and in spite of the highest bravery 
displayed by our troops against appalling odds, though 
certain positions had been captured, the main enemy 
line of defence, resting on the formidable bastions, P3 
and Grand Couronné, remained in his hands. | 

It seemed as if the attack were a failure, and the 
result going to be a repetition of 1917. A local failure 
it was—and considering the number of troops employed 
against large enemy forces in superior positions, with 
ample reserves, could hardly have resulted otherwise. 
Our Division, who—less the 77th Brigade—had been 
hourly ‘‘ standing by’’ to take up the fight, received 
preliminary orders to return to its defensive positions, 
in case the large enemy reserves were employed to 
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counter-attack in force. But the stragetic whole was 
proving a success. Already on the first days of our 
attack, the Serbs and French had broken the enemy 
line at Monastir. Rapidly advancing after and round 
a bewildered and disorganised enemy, they reached 
Prilep, threatening the communication of the Vardar 
front. The large reserves and forces pinned down by 
our attack could give no help to save the position, and 
advancing still further to the Vardar, the Serbs cut the 
railway at Krivolak. Immediate retirement was now 
the only course open to the enemy to save the remains 
of his Vardar army from envelopment. Thus our 
holding attack, though a local failure, had played an 
important role in the stragetic whole, and largely con- 
tributed to itssuccess. By attracting the main enemy 
reserves and forces both in men and guns from the flank 
to our front, engaging them while the decisive attack 
was being made there, and pinning them down to our 
front, it had largely contributed to the success of the 
general offensive, and the subsequent defeat of Bul- 

Many guns had been sent over against us from 
the Monastir front, and we learned later that at 
Guevgueli alone—where we did not attack—there were 
two enemy divisions in reserve, who took no part 
whatever in operations! Also, the heavy casualties 
inflicted by us on the enemy during those fierce battles 
had a considerable effect on the morale of the Bulgarian 


army. 

As mentioned above, the cutting of the Vardar rail- 
way at Krivolak compelled the enemy to retire along 
the whole front, and leaving him only the mountain 
road to Strumica as an avenue of escape, turned his 
retirement into a rout. 

Thus on the 21st September, just after the battle at 
Doiran, and before the order to return to defensive 
positions could be carried out, signs and news of an 
enemy retreat on our front came to hand. Our aero- 
planes brought word that large enemy columns were 
moving north, and Hudovo (on the Vardar) was in 
flames. Explosions and fires were noticed behind the 
enemy line, and we“ stood by’ once more to move out 
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at a moment’s notice. Reconnaissance parties going 
forward that night found the enemy line abandoned, 
and next morning the general pursuit began. The 
ursuit of the fleeing Bulgars was taken up by our 

ivision—the 26th—who were in front during the 
whole pursuit. The Company—less No. 2 Section. 
which was in Divisional reserve under the C.R.E.’s 
orders—moved forward with the 79th Brigade. A 
short account of No.2 Section’s work will be given 
later. 

At this time, Major Shennan, M.C., R.E. (from 131st 
Coy.) took over the command of the Company, Major 
Middleton going to 12th Corps. 

During the morning of the 22nd, the advanced troops 
of the Brigade had occupied the enemy trenches and 
pushed on towards Stojakovo. Detachments from the 
forward sections of the Company put down temporary 
bridges over our own and the enemy trenches, and re- 
paired the road towards Stojakovo. Later in the day, 
when the village was entered by our troops, a recon- 
noitring party of No. 3 Section went forward about 
dusk with the infantry patrols, to reconnoitre the cross- 
ings of the Cinarli Dere just south of Bogdanci. 

In the meantime the remainder of the Company was 
concentrating in Watch Ravine, just in front of our 
trenches near Reselli. H.Q. section (Capt. Pidgeon) 
and No. 1 Section (Lt. Brown) moved up from the 
Theatre camp, while No. 4 Section (Lt. Bateman) and 
No. 3 (Lt. Hards) rejoined from Reselli and Cidemli 
Ravine camps—No. 2 Section (Lt. Rattray) being in 
Divisional reserve as stated. 

On 23rd, after a short night’s rest, all were early 
astir to move forward against Bogdanci. About 4 a.m. 
No. 4 section left in advance to prepare water supplies 
in Stojakovo, and the main body of the Company left 
camp about 5-30 a.m., to march with the advanced 
guard. It was a beautrful September moming. All 
seemed strangely peaceful and still. One experienced 
a curious feeling in Moving across ‘‘ No Man's Land ”’ 
in daylight —a country that for years had been traversed 
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in the dark only by patrols and raiding parties. To 
have done so in daylight a few days before would have 
meant taking an almost certain risk of inviting instant 
death. One instinctively wondered —after having had 
to be “ careful’’ for over two years—why on earth 
bullets and shells did not come flying past ; and indeed 
the feeling was quite ‘‘ queer ’’—as if there was some- 
thing wrong and not normal about it all. It seemed too 
good to realise that we were leaving that old front at 
last and forging ahead. On the right the sun lit up the 
Pip Ridge, which only a few days before had been the 
scene of such terrific battles and terrible slaughter. 
Now those grim hills and impregnable positions were 
in our hands. On the left front, the rounded knoll of 
“ the Nose,’’ overlooking the surrounding country and 
encircled by its rusted belts of barbed wire, was de- 
serted and silent. 

We passed through the enemy line and on towards 
Stojakovo, over a very bad bitofground. The trenches 
were absolutely deserted, except for a few small parties 
of infantry camped near them, and we noted with in- 
terest that the enemy had a narrow gauge railway 
running right up to his front line, near the “ Nose.’ 
Soon we got on to a good road, which had evidently 
been one of the main Bulgar roads up to the line. 

When we had passed the crest of the line of hills on 
which the enemy line stood, we could see the country 
before us, stretching into the Vardar valley, and Bog- 
danci the village we were making for, nestling at the 
foot of the Schwarzberg Heights, about three miles 
away. The village of Stojakovo was mostly in ruins, a 
fate to which our gunners had contributed. In it was 
an Engineer dump, and the enemy had attempted to 
destroy much of the material in it, but a fair quantity 
still remained. Dug-outs were blown to atoms and 
destroyed, and live ammunition lay scattered around ; 
but a fair quantity of timber, cement, wire, pickets, 
and picks and shovels remained. 

Scouts had reported Bogdanci clear of the enemy, 
but the advance guard halted just clear of Stojakovo, 
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while the cavalry—Notts and Derby Yeomanry—went 
ahead and made sure of the village. We then marched 
into Bogdanci with the rest of the Brigade group, the 
advanced guard pushing ahead and taking up outpost 
positions on the Schwarzberg-Est-Feldberg line of 
heights, north of the village and just west of Furka. 
The cavalry pushed on at the same time to Casandule, 
about five miles due north of Bogdanci—where they 
were held up by machine-gun fire. 

Between Stojakovo and Bogdanci we passed a large 
dump which contained much material. Here were 
large quantities of excellent sawn timber, large baulks 
20 feet long, of 9inch by 9 inch, much 9 inch by 
3 inch planking, and other useful sizes. The sight 
of all this fine stuff, especially the heavy baulks, was 
enough to make one’s mouth water. We had not seen 
stuff like it for years, and it brought back memories 
of the difficulty we had experienced in getting even 
proper 6 inch by 6 inch for work in the line. Here also 
were tons of cement, many quadrants, stores of saws, 
planes, vices, anvils and other tools, including excellent 
levels, bar iron and any amount of Jamps. German 
pioneers had evidently been in charge, judging by 
papers and letters lying about, and they knew how to 
do themselves well, for they had nice offices built of con- 
crete, and close by was a mess, with shady verandahs. 
We wondered that they had not attempted to burn the 
large stacks of timber, but their departure had evidently 
been a hurried one, for even letters, maps, etc., had not 
been burnt. We here found an enemy map of our own 
trenches, and an excellent one it was, too | 

During the day, Major Shennan, riding ahead with 
the Brigade Major, had pushed on ahead, reconnoit- 
ring the road and country towards and beyond Furka. 
At this time the cavalry had not got so far, and they 
had quite a narrow shave from an enemy sniper. As 
they returned they passed the cavalry sweeping for- 
ward to Casandule. 

Bogdanci is a large village, and was absolutely de- 
serted. In the houses were any amount of native 
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copper vessels and other interesting souvenirs, but all 
these treasures had unwillingly to be left behind. The 
Company dined that night off roast chickens—left 
behind by the departed inhabitants—one section hav- 
ing roast pork as well. The excuse given by the others 
for not having it was that by the time they had secured 
the chickens it was too dark to catch the pigs ! 

We had just finished dinner when a signal officer 
who had been investigating some German dug-outs 
with stores, etc., reported that in one of them he had 
heard an infernal machine. We sent along to investi- 
gate. The report was brought back that the ticking 
was still going on. It appeared to come from a small 
box lying on top of a big black box, which was next a 
bomb store. This was distinctly suspicious, and every- 
body was warned to move away from the vicinity of the 
store, and a rope attached to the “ machine ”’ to pull it 
clear away. Brigade H.Q. was close to the store, so 
they had to move. When all was ready, the rope was 
pulled and the box pulled clear—but no explosion | 
On investigation it turned out to be an old clock which 
had been wound up and left ticking there—evidently 
a practical joke on the part of some Bulgar humourist. 
But we did not It on to Brigade H.Q. that it was not 
an infernal machine. On the contrary we produced 
the ‘‘ works’”’ and said: ‘‘ Here it is—listen to it tick- 
ing,’ and I think they were quite satisfied that we had 
saved them from an untimely death ! 

Next day, the 24th, the pursuit was continued at an 
early hour. The advanced piquets on the heights 
were reinforced by two battalions, who kept sweeping 
the country forward towards Cestovo, keeping in touch 
with the 78th Brigade on their left and Greeks on their 
right. The Company, leaving at 6 a.m., marched upthe 
Furka ravine, to camp and rest near the village of 
Furka, on top of the ridge—preparatory to a night 
march. Soon after leaving Bogdanci the road enters 
the ravine, and winds in the usual tortuous course up 
the hills to the Furka-Casandule ridge. From this 
ridge the hills fall steeply to the Cestovo plain, and 
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beyond lies the Kosturino line of hills—a steep and 
irregular mountain mass, which is the meeting een 
of the Plaus and Belashitza ranges, and on which the 
Bulgarian frontier runs. 

The defile through which the road winds on its way 
up to the Furka ridge is quite narrow. Here again 
were signs of the enemy’s hurried departure. Shells 
in hundreds lay scattered all around, and there were 
several dug-outs full of shells, dug on the hillside, be- 
side the road. A few kilometres up the pass, the road 
crossed the ravine by a wooden bridge of about 30 feet 
span, which was quite intact. The Bulgar engineers 
had done their work erat in this case, for had they 
destroyed it, no rapid work of deviation was possible, 
the river banks being almost vertical ; and it would have 
taken at least twelve hours to get up material and 
- rebuild the bridge to enable transport and guns to get 
across. Just across the bridge, lying on the roadside, 
was a captured enemy 5.9 inch gun, with the name 
‘“‘ Adam ”’ on it. 

The cavalry went forward down the hills, and recon- 
noitred the Cestovo plain as far as Valandovo. There 
was fairly heavy shelling going on at this time. The 
enemy had some guns on the high ground above Rab- 
rovo, and were plastering Cestovo dump, the crossings 
of the Bojimia river (which flows through the Cestovo 
valley into the Vardar) and the roads leading up to the 
heights on which the Company wason. The advanced 
troops, who were making for the line of the Bojimia, 
got to the bottom of the hills, immediately south of 
Cestovo, but could not get to the river line until dusk, 
owing to the severe shelling. However, Lt. Bateman, 
who was accompanying the leading patrols, with the 
object of reconnoitring Cestovo dump and the crossing 
of the Bojimia, a few hundred yards north-east of it, 
pushed ahead and entered the dump. He made a 
reconnaissance of the material therein, and while doing 
so was the centre of unwelcome attentions from the 
enemy guns, which severely shelled the dump and the 
river with 5.9’s. He was compelled to take refuge in 
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the dump dug-outs afte a narrow escape, and could 
not at that time do the river crossing. Cestovo dump 
was the rail-head (broad gauge) of the Doiran front, a 
branch line running to it along the valley from the 
Vardar railway near Hudovo, about seven miles away. 
Here were many railway sidings and a huge dump. 
The enemy had burnt or blown up several store houses, 
and destroyed many stores. Lying about were de- 
stroyed guns, railway lines, motor lorries, an engine 
and hay baler, food, etc., but a large quantity of good | 
timber, telephone stores (it was the H.Q. of the signals 
of the 2nd Bulgarian Army, as per notice board over 
the door of the store), biscuits, and flour still remained. 

As already mentioned, the advanced troops took up 
the line of the Bojimia at dusk, and shortly afterwards 
the 10th Devons and 8th D.C.L.I. were ordered to ad- 
vance across the plain, seize Rabrovo, and push out 
patrols on the hills above it. No. 3 Section accom- 
panied the Devons to prepare water supplies and do 
any other R.E. work required. 

e main body of the Company moved forward from 
their Furka camp at 11 p.m. It was a perfect moon- 
light night, ideal for marching in, and there was little 
or no shelling as the Bulgars were busy getting their 
guns back. We marched along a good road the whole 
way. A low pile bridge, about 100 yards long, over the 
Bojimia, near Cestovo dump, had been burnt down, but 
at this season of the year the river was not a foot deep, 
and easily fordable. Near Rabrovo we came on the 
Hants as they were marching in. They were having a 
ten minutes’ halt, and the men were lying asleep on the 
side of the road, almost “‘ done.’’ They had heen con- 
tinually on the go since we started, having crossed the 
Schwarzberg heights that day and picketed them the 
night before. 

It was difficult to get a camping ground near Rab- 
rovo where the all pervading odour of dead animals 
and men was not prevalent. The place was littered 
with them. The horse watering streams below the 
fountains were blocked with dead animals, and our 
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mules would drink no water that night. § These dead 
animals, however, were smelt long before they were 
seen! All during the advance the weather had been 
extremely hot, and the blazing sun quickly had an effect 
on them. Another attendant discomfort, due to the 
otherwise essential and fortunately dry weather, was 
the awful dust on the roads. The one large main road 
towards Strumica was inches deep in dust, ground by 
the heavy traffic; for to the fleeing Bulgar army it was 
the only avenue of retreat, and also the only decent 
road for our transport and main bodies to advance by. 
A column on the march raised dense clouds of dust. 
Frequently on the march in this hot, dry state, when 
riding about the middle of the column, one could not 
see more than four or five yards through the thick 
cloud of dust, and after starting out ona march we were 
quickly like a cloud of millers, our clothes white with 
dust, and our ears, faces and eyes full of it. Many 
wore handkerchiefs over their mouths and noses, to 
prevent the inhalation of this floating dust. 

Finally we camped about 14 kilometres S.E. of 
Rabrovo, on high ground just above the cross roads, 
and got“ dossed down ”’ for the “ night” about 3 a.m., 
feeling as if we could sleep for a week Two batteries 
of artillery moved over to Rabrovo the same night, to 
deal with the enemy on the Kosturino heights on the 
morrow. 

The advance was continued at 5 a.m. that morning— 
the 25th. The Devons and D.C.L.I. were to make 

d the positions covering the Kosturino road, and 
the road itself, advancing by alternate bounds till they 
reached the line of high ground bordering the road ; and 
the D.C.L.I. were then to push forward and hold 
Kosturino. 

Lt. Hards went ahead with the patrols about 8 a.m. 
to reconnoitre the water supplies of Kosturino, and 
Nos. 1 and 3 Sections followed on up the road about 
noon, to prepare water supplies there, but were held 
up near the top of the hill, owing to the ground not 
having been cleared in front. Our infantry were 
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advancing along the road, with the Greeks pushing for- 
ward ovei very broken and mountainous country on 
their right, but early in the forenoon came under 
heavy fire. The two batteries already referred to were 
ordered forward to deal with the enemy. These guns 
immediately came into action, doing excellent work, 
knocking out two enemy guns as we saw later. The 
infantry then pushed on and a Company of the D.C.L.I 
entered Kosturino—Lt. Hards with them. The vil- 
lage was still being‘ pip-squeaked "’ by the enemy, and 
for a while was also shelled by our heavy guns who 
thought that the enemy were still in the village, though 
numerous messages were sent stating that it was in our 
hands. They were eventually persuaded that this 
was the case about 3 p.m. We learned subsequently 
that this was a long eg 6-inch gun, firing from a 
position near Kalinova, behind our old line, nearly 
nineteen miles away. They had no idea our troops 
were so far forward, and were finally stopped firing by a 
message sent through Salonika! Their shells caused 
no casualties amongst our troops in the village at the 
time. Nos. 1 and 3 Sections pushed on into the village 
after the company above referred to. Kosturino lies 
half a mile inside the Bulgarian frontier, and the troops 
above referred to were the first Allied troops to enter 
Bulgarian territory. Thus, with the exception of a few 
small cavalry patrols, our Company was the second 
unit in the British Army to enter Bulgaria, and we were, 
of course, the first Company of R.E.’s to cross the 
frontier. Our Division had been in the front of the 
pursuit all along, but we were particularly pleased that 
our Brigade was the first to enter Bulgaria, and that 
the 107th were well to the fore in doing so. We felt 
naturally elated at having being the first British Army 
in the European theatres of war to invade an enemy 
country. 

The Company—less the above—remained in Rab- 
rovo this day. Early in the morning there was a cer- 
tain amount of machine-gun fire going on just above 
Valandovo, not very far away. It transpired later 
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that the 78th Brigade, who were on our left, were having 
rather a “sticky”? time there. Camp was moved a 
little further round the hill into a position more pro- 
tected from machine-gun and shell fire. 

In the afternoon, while walking round Rabrovo, which 
was half in ruins and uninhabited—having been lately 
used mostly as a military centre—a couple of our 
officers found an enemy quartermaster’s store, from 
which they replenished the mess crockery, getting tea- 
pots, glasses and some Dresden china! Also in an 
abandoned German officers’ quarters they saw some 
chickens wandering about, and tried to catch one. 
They were not experts at the game and had to give it 
up, so on returning to camp they asked one of our 
corporals to take on the job. In about an hour’s time 
he returned with a sack over his shoulders, containing 
seventeen chickens, and wondered if it was enough ! 

At Rabrovo were two large deserted enemy hospitals, 
and they were the saddest sight in the place. They 
contained many of our wounded who had been taken 
prisoners in the attacks of the 18th and 19th. The poor 
fellows were in a bad way. Many of them had not 
been treated at all, having only rough field dressings 
on their wounds. There were many Bulgar wounded 
there, too. They had not seen a doctor for two days— 
since the enemy had evacuated the place—and had 
_ nothing to eat except what they could get hold of. The 
more lightly wounded did what they could to help the 
others. Some had died, and been left on the beds in 
the hospital amongst the other wounded. Our men said 
they had been pretty well treated by the Bulgars, who 
told them on leaving, ‘‘ the English will soon be here,’’ 
but some Germans had spat on them and kicked them 
as they were brought along to the hospital. That the 
enemy’s flight had been a hurried one was evident. 
Just outside the village dead Bulgars and many dead 
animals, already referred to, were lying about, and the 
place was littered with abandoned and broken carts, 
ambulance wagons, and much ammunition. During 
the day the men of the Company at Rabrovo had been 
employed on improving the water supplies there. 


Work done by our Aeroplanes. Enemy aévms outside kabrovo. 
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Orders were received about 7 a.m. next moming 
that the advance would be continued at 7-30, with 
Strumica—the most important town in the south- 
western end of Bulgaria—as its objective ; the Brigade 
doing a forced march. The Company was on the move 
by 8 a.m.—quite a good piece of work. 

Lt. Brown went ahead from Kosturino with the 
cavalry patrols, to reconnoitre Strumica for water. 
Nos. 1 and 3 Sections marched with the advanced 
guard. The main body, as stated, left Rabrovo at 8 
a.m. Shortly after leaving Rabrovo, the road begins 
to wind up the frontier hills, in many sharp bends and 
circuitous windings. Here, again, was testimony of 
the panic-stricken flight of the enemy. For several 
kilometres up the hillsides, the road was strewn with 
dead animals and Bulgars,overturned wagons, and even 
motor lorries abandoned in the rush. In some places 
it was a regular shambles, and, needless to say, as far as 
animal remains were concerned, they were frequently 
smelt before they were seen, and one had to hold one’s 
breath as long as possible while passing them! _ Frre- 
quently when passing round a sharp bend or culvert 
over some ravine bed, overturned wagons and stinking 
animals would be seen further down the hillside, where 
the weakest had been pushed over the side in the crush. 
For several miles we passed stray relics of this sort ! 
The fleeing enemy, retreating along the only road open 
to them, and consequently congested in dense columns, 
had been heavily bombed by our aeroplanes, and, of 
course, presented an excellent target. Some of the 
wounded in Rabrovo hospital told us that it put the 
enemy in an absolute panic—and indeed it was self 
evident from the testimony all around. 

Amidst such surroundings, we pulled up the hills in 
clouds of dust. Crossing the frontier ridge, we descen 
about 400 feet to Kosturino—a tiny Balkan village it is 
—which nestles in a hollow between two ridges. The 
enemy had been expected to make a stand on the Kos- 
turino heights—his frontier line—and looking at the 
steep hills cut by various ravines, with only one good 
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road leading up them, it appeared as 1f a small deter 

mined body of men with machine-guns, and supported 
by a few guns, could have held vastly superior forces in 
check for some time, delaying our advance, and in- 
flicting many casualties on us; and we wondered why 
it had not been done, knowing how well the enemy 
could defend the hills. It transpired later that he 
had intended to do so, but the battalion detailed for the 
purpose had mutinied, killed their German colonel, and 
retreated. This was the reason for our forced march; 
to keep them on the run and get them down across the 
' Beles—a defensive position of wonderful natural 
strength—into the Strumica plain, and make the secure 
invasion of Bulgaria an accomplished fact as quickly as 
possible—important for political as w-ll as military 
reasons, with its attendant effect on enemy morale. 

Meanwhile the D.C.L.I. had scoured the country in 
front, and picqueted the heights around Kosturino 
during the morning, while the Brigade was concentrat- 
ing there preparatory to moving on. Here we were 
joined by the 78th Brigade, who were also pressing 
forward; and from Kosturino to Popcevo, the two 
Brigades marched side by side on the same road. The 
discomfort and dust can be imagined.. While at Kos- 
turino, our Brigade H.Q. captured three prisoners, the 
N.C.O. and two men of a Bulgar searchlight section, 
who had been sent from Strumica to site positions for 
searchlights on the hills close by! It was while here, 
too, that an enemy car, flying a white flag, came to our 
lines, carrying a Bulgar officer, bearing a letter from the 
Bulgarian C. in C. to General Milne. He was blind- 
folded and sent back to G.H.Q. with a British officer. 
This was the first delegate to enter our lines, and what- 
ever part political questions may have played in the 
subsequent negotiations, it is thus seen that the first 
move was made by the military of the enemy. 

The day was spent in pushing forward as speedily as 
the situation would allow, halts being necessary at 
times till the advanced guard had cleared and made 
secure the ground in front. Brigade H.Q. kept push- 
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ing along from place to place all day, the red flag of 
office being carried by a signal officer. 

The roads were in good condition though frightfully 
dusty, and many stray “‘ relics’’ of the type already 
referred to were passed. (Whilst halted at Kosturino 
and lunching in the interval, the only place Brigade 
H.Q. could find in the vicinity, as free as possible from 
the all pervading odour, was beside two dead pigs). 
Only one bridge was destroyed—between Kostinuro 
and Popcevo—and this at a place where there was an 
excellent ford. 

Soon after leaving Popcevo—where the 78th Brigade 
dropped out—the road begins to descend the western 
end of the Beles mountains, and is exceedingly wind- 
ing. The dust was inches deep and the clouds raised 
were awful. As we descended the spurs, we could see 
that wonderful range, the Belashitza, stretching east 
for miles ; and we were now doing what at one time we 
had hardly dared to hope, viewing that grim batrier 
from the north side. 

About 4-30 p.m., the major and the Brigade major 
rode ahead of the troops to just behind the low hills on 
the edge of the Strumica plain. As they trotted along 
their horses kicked up clouds of dust. The enemy 
evidently thought it was the advanced guard and 
started shelling them ; and very good shooting it was 
too, the “ whizz bangs’’ coming unpleasantly close, 
driving them to shelter behind a hil]. Word was sent 
back for the main body to halt till the ground was 
cleared in front. It really was rather lucky that fire 
had been thus drawn at the time. as it was evident that 
the Bulgars were watching the road fcr troops, from 
the opposite hills, and if the main body had been a little 
further advanced, casualties would undoubtedly have 
been caused. The march was resumed at dusk and the 
troops entered Strumica. Lt. Brown, who had entered 
it with the cavalry patrols ea'lier in the day, was the 
first member of the Brigade to enter this important 
town. He related how, when they were passing by 
Popcevo, the inhabitants had come out of the village 
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en masse, headed by the priest, and bearing a white 
flag as well as bringing offerings of food, to show that 
they were peacefully inclined! In Strumica, too, 
nearly every house was flying a white flag. It must 
have been a surprise to the inhabitants that we did not 
sack the town and rob and ill-treat the people, for it is 
undoubtedly what would have happened in any pre- 
vious Balkan war, and what they were used to. I am 
sure we were the first invading army in the Balkans 
that did not do so. 

The other units of the Brigade camped just north of 
the town, while the Company pitched camp in a ravine 
on its southern edge, for Strumica lies under very steep 
hills. At length we got settled down for the night, 
about 11 p.m., after having done a march of about 20 
miles across the most mountainous country, along 
tortuous dust laden roads, under a broiling sun. The 
secure invasion of Bulgaria and the important capture 
of Strumica were accomplished facts, thanks to the 
exertions of our Brigade. 

On the following day there was no forward move- 
ment, as we had to wait for more troops to come up. 
We were the only British troops there at the time. To 
move forward with proper precaution would have 
meant spreading our forces fanwise on the plain in 
three directions, to protect our flanks and front, leaving 
our flanking Brigade behind. We consequently had to 
wait till the troops on our flanks came up. Though the 
79th Brigade had started the pursuit a day behind the 
others—as has been noted, we started on the 22nd, and 
the enemy retired on the 21lst—it had invaded Bulgaria 
before all others, and reached Strumica a day in ad- 
vance—surely a record to be proud of. We waited 
while the 78th Brigade—left at Popcevo—and Greek 
troops poured down. It is also worth noting that all 
during the advance, the 6-inch guns drawn by cater- 
pillar tractors, and allotted to our Brigade, were al- 
ways up with, or close to the fighting troops. The very 
night we entered Strumica they were in position for 
action on the hills above. 
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Though Strumica is the most a boa town in this 
end of Bulgaria it is yeally only a large village. How- 
ever, it was an improvement on the usual Macedonian 
village of mud hovels and laneways. The streets were 
cobbled, and many houses were apparently built of 
stone, while there were a few fairly large and good 
buildings—in particular the church, and what looked 
as if it had been a large barracks. It stands at the 
extreme western end of the Strumica valley, tucked 
under the steep hills. 

One curious thing about this time was the scarcity 
of news. We did not know how operations were going 
on at other parts of the f.ont. In fact all during the 
offensive we knew practically nothing of what was hap- 
pening in other sectors, only what was going on in our 
own little bit, and indeed we awaited the papers from 
home to get “‘ general’’ news of the offensive as a 
whole | 

During the day the Company worked on various 
water supplies in Strumica and a neighbouring village. 

Next morning—the 28th—No. 4 Section organized 
Native labour, and got to work to repair the Popcevo- 
‘Strumica road. During the morning two enemy cars 
came in under the white flag, bearing the Bulgarian 
Ministers of Finance and Wai, General Lukoff, and Mr. 
Murphy, the American Consul. They were despatched 
to CHQ., and indeed carried out the negotiations 
which finally terminated in an armistice. 

Orders came to move at 4-30 p.m., to Hamzali—about 
seven miles to the N.E.—and surrounding villages. 
We marched across the plain, through Dabilja and 
Petralic, going in artillery formation, and keeping off 
the road during the latter half of the journey. There 
was heavy artillery fire in the direction of Rupel, and 
as near as Jenikoj there was heavy fighting and firing— 
the Greeks holding the line from E. of Hamzali to the 
Beles—and on the W. We seemed to be in quite a 
salient. Nearing Hamzali the majo: rode ahead, and 
met Lt. Hards who had left in the morning to recon- 
noitre the road to Berovo, about 35 kilometres further |! 
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When a short distance from Hamzali, he and an officer 
from Brigade H.Q., who met and was with him, came 
under machine-gun fire. Just previous to this they 
had met the Corps Artillery General, who told them 
that he didn’t think they would get te Berovo, con- 
sidering the enemy held the heights just above Hamzali! 
However, keeping under semi-cover along the roadside, 
the gallant pair approached the village carefully, and 
captured it by assault ! 

We got settled down for the night in the dark, camp- 
ing in an orchard outside the village, and as the enemy 
were reported to be in the hills just above we were 
careful not to show any lights. During the night the 
advanced troops picqueted the hills just above us. 

Early next moming No. 1 Section moved out to 
2 ore a broken culvert which, though not impeding the 
infantry, prevented guns getting up. They had great 
difficulty in getting to the place as the enemy had put 
down a barrage on the road—and indeed sniped 
individuals with 4.2-inch shells. However, by careful 
“ dodging ’’ and hugging the bank on one side, they got 
there with only one man wounded—our single casualty 
during the whole advance. 

Meanwhile the advanced guard of the D.C.L.I. had 
moved towards Palazli, but about four kilometres up 
the road they came under heavy shelling and machine- 
gun fire from the enemy who held the pass at the top, 
and had to deploy and picquet the heights. The 
enemy was now apparently going to make a more 
serious stand than he had yet done. 

The road wound up one side of a big ravine. Fora 
few hundred yards it would be exposed to the front, 
then sheltered behind a hill. At each of the sheltered 
places were groups of men with their mule transport. 

The major rode on to Brigade H.Q.—which was up 
the hill—on receipt of the news of the broken culvert. 
On arriving there the D.C.L.I. were picqueting the 
heights, and reported that the enemy held the pass 
at the head, and had a machine-gun trained on a 400. 
yard “‘straight” just below the pass, As he sat behind 
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a rock with the General and Brigade majo, the shelling 
began in earnest. Shells burst on the hill just above 
them, and some, coming over their heads, burst just 
below. The enemy also did good shooting with timed 
H.E., just missing them, and things were decidedly 
‘*warm’’ and unpleasant. The General seemed bored 
with the proceeding, and sat there as if he were in his 
garden, quietly smoking a pipe. At one time, after a 
particularly good shot had sent splinters falling all 
around, he turned to the major and said in a quiet 
way, “‘ these shells do put the wind up me!”’ A man 
who was cooler under fire—and he had been in the 
very front all along—or more calculated to inspire his 
subordinates with confidence it would be hard to find. 
No further advance was made that day owing to the 
severe opposition. During the evening more guns, 
including two 6-inch howitzers, were to be brought up, 
and plans were made for an attack next morning with 
D CALL. on the left. the Hants to do an outflanking 
movement on the right, and the Devons in support. 
About 6 o’clock next morning—the 30th September, 
a day the Salonika Army will long remember—the 
major rode up to Brigade H.Q. to find out if they 
required any R.E. work and see the “ battle,’ fully 
expecting that it would be even a worse day than the 
previous one. All seemed very quiet, and he wondered if 
the enemy had run away during the night. He called in 
at the Brigade transport lines to see the Staff Captain, 
and found him half asleep. On enquiring as to the state 
of affairs, he got the sleepy answer, ‘‘Haven’t you heard? 
the war’s over!’’ For a while he could not grasp it, 
and then, incredible, turned to another officer who was 
there, for confirmation. The latter told him that there 
was an armistice, and showed him the telegram which 
stated so—a very necessary act if he wished to be 
believed ! The major came back to camp with a broad 
grin on his face. his telling the Company the news 
there was a quiet feeling of gladness, but we could 
hardly believe it. ‘‘ War over '’—we said the words to 
ourselves, hardly grasping their meaning; but experi- 
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encing a great feeling of relief. After three years in the 
Balkans we had ceased to be surprised at anything. 
The Company, which had been advanced fighting 
troops, was now hundreds of miles from any fighting 
front ! 

The manner in which the troops who were to attack 
heard of the ‘“‘ cease fire’’ was equally sudden and 
amusing. They had toiled up the hills, and got to the 
positions of assembly, and were ready to attack when 
frantic messages were sent recalling them, saying 
‘‘ hostilities ceased.” They could not understand what 
was up, and one battalion commander sent back the 
message ‘‘ Repeat,’ so little could he believe the 
message had been read aright! It was “repeated” 
and the scattered troops who only knew they were 
being recalled, came back cursing at the apparent 
‘‘mess’’ things were in, and wondering why they 
couldn’t get on with the attack. Needless to say, 
their expressions changed on arriving in camp and 
learning the good news. | 

I have already remarked that No. 2 Section (Lt. 
Rattray) was on detachment, in Divisional reserve 
under C.R.E.’s orders, during the advance. It was 
attached to the 13lst Company when the remainder 
of our own Company left the Theatre camp. A party 
of the section was astir before dawn on the 23rd. Sept- 
ember and, leaving camp at 4 a.m. went out beyond 
Reselli, to put down bridges fit to take heavy guns over 
our trenches, instead of the field gun bridges, which had 
been put down as a temporary measure by the Com- 

any. 

The party put up two bridges—greatly interrupted 
by the stream of traffic—and got back to camp about 
2 p.m. Meanwhile the remainder of the section was 
getting all ready for moving. After a meal, all started 
off at 4 p.m. and marched to Stojakovo, where they 
arrived about 10-30 p.m., most of the section having 
been ‘‘on the go”’ since 3 a.m. 

The next day’s march was short, and the section 
moved to Bogdanci with the 131st. though their officer 
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had a rather long day on decauville railway recon- 
naissance, towards the Vardar and back. 

The stay at Bogdanci was short, however, for at 4 a.m. 
next morning—the 25th—it marched to the entrance 
of the Dedeli Pass, about 14 miles north of Furka. 
The great main road—an excellent metalled road— 
from Doiran to Strumica runs north of Furka, down the 
Dedeli Pass, where the 10th Division suffered in the 
retreat of 1915, and on to Rabrovo, etc. The enemy 
had blown up a bridge spanning a ravine at the en- 
trance of the pass, at a particularly precipitous place, 
where no rapid deviation work was possible. This 
vitally important road was closed to wheel transport 
and s—and even pack—until the bridge was re- 
built. The enemy had made an excellent job of de- 
molishing the bridge—a stone arch about 25 feet span 
—and had blown it to atoms, leaving a chasm about 
fifteen feet deep. When the section arrived on the 
site, after their uphill march, the pioneers were clearing 
the debris away. The sappers had a time for a short 
rest and a meal, while heavy timber was brought to the 
site from the large enemy dump behind Bogdanci. 
Then in the afternoon work was begun on the bridge. 
One party of the 131st worked from 3 to 5 p.m., another 
till 9 p.m., and then No. 2 section took over the work, 
and worked hard till the bridge was completed at 3 a.m. 
next morning, while the section sergeant had been in 
charge since 7 p.m. Asa Brigade of the 28th Division 
was expected by dawn next morning and would be held 
up unless the bridge was completed, it was a very 
creditable bit of work, and was finished well in time. 
But the men worked like niggers for hour after hour, as 
if a long uphill march on the dusty roads were a mere 
incident that preceded a day’s hard work. 

After their long spell—from 4 a.m. on the 25th till 
3 a.m. on the 26th, without “ settling down ’’—there 
was a period for sleep and rest during the morning. 
In the evening they started off again, to go to Rabrovo, 
marching down the Dedeli Pass. There were about 
six or seven bridges down the pass, and in addition to 
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the one mentioned above, the enemy had destroyed two 
others in the space cf a couple of miles. Fortunately 
deviations were practicable here, and the pioneers had 
completed this work, while the sappers were building 
the bridge. On the march, orders were received that 
camp was not to be made at Rabrovo, but a forced 
march was to be made up the mountains into Kostur- 
ino. This was the same day that the Company made 
the forced march to Strumica. In pale moonlight, and 
clouds of dust, all toiled up the slopes of the Beles, 
arriving in camp about 11 p.m. 

The following morning the section was attached to 
the 77th Brigade—who, greatly reduced in numbers 
during the Battle of Doiran, had followed up—and 
camp was moved a couple of miles to join them. While 
with this Brigade the work of the section was to recon- 
noitre and arrange water supplies. 

Popcevo was reached on the 28th, and on the 29th 
the section and Brigade marched to Strumica and 
camped about a mile north of the town, in a beautiful 
spot. It was quite flat and grassy, with rows of trees 
dividing the ground into little plots, while orchards 
intervened. Water was in abundance close by. It 
was cool and shady, a welcome change from the bare, 
dusty, shadeless roadside camps that had been the 
general lot till then. Vegetables, too, were in abund- 
ance—potatoes, onions, marrows, etc.—and needless to 
say were a welcome addition to bully beef and biscuits, 

The news of the ‘‘ End of the war ’’—as far as Bul- 
garia was concerned—was received in as sudden and 
unexpected a fashion as it had been by the Company. 
Orders were received on the 29th that the Brigade 
and section would march to Hamzali at 7-50 a.m. on 
the following morning. As it was known that the 79th 
Brigade had not got beyond it, and things looked a bit 
*‘ sticky,’’ all expected to “ get up into it”’ at last. 
Camp was struck and the wagon packed. The last 
loads were being put on the pack mules, and the final 
inspection to see all was in readiness for moving off was 
being made, when about 7-45 an orderly came running 
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over from Brigade H.Q. with the verbal message: “‘ Move 
cancelled, hostilities ceased.”” As anything that was not 
supported by an official document was apt to be re- 
garded as a ‘‘rumour,” this took a lot of believing ! 
Finally it was decided to believe him to the extent of 
taking the loads off the mules’ backs, but not to unpack 
—to be in a state of readiness to move at a moment’s 
notice. However, the official telegram was received 
shortly afterwards, the first orderly having been hur- 
riedly sent across to prevent the section from being on 
the march before the telegram could be typed and sent 
across, as it undoubtedly would have been had he not 
come. Camp was again pitched and all felt relieved, 
but there was no“‘ demonstration.’’ It was all just 
taken as part of the day’s work—surprise had almost 
ceased to be one of our emotions. 

On the 30th, after receiving news of the armistice, 
the Company and 79th Brigade marched back to 
Dabilja and camped there; while No. 2 Section remained 
at Strumica with the 77th Brigade. 

The ‘‘ 107”’ had a record to be proud of during the 
advance. It had been tothe forefront all along. There 
was hardly a day of the advance that some member of 
the Company had not been ahead with the cavalry or 
infantry patrols—and in cases even ahead of them— 
on reconnaissance. As already mentioned, our two 
sections crossing the Bulgarian frontier and entering 
Kosturino were preceded only by one Company of the 
D.C.L.I. and so “‘ 107’’ was second into Bulgaria, and 
of course the first Field Company to enter it, of the 
whole army. In addition, it was a matter of almost 
daily routine—not previously mentioned in detail—for 
parties of our sappers to accompany the leading patrols 
to do water supplies in the villages, and have them 
ready for the Brigade coming in later. Our men would 
be in with the first elements, and indeed on more than 
one occasion captured prisoners in the village. Even 
that portion of the Company whose ill luck it was to 
have to keep ‘‘just behind” all the time, had done 
most important work in getting the bridge at the 
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Dedeli Pass quickly built, and opening this vital road 
for traffic, without holding up the following Brigades. 
It may seem strange that the armistice was so un- 
expected to us, and we were so incredulous on first 
hearing of it, considering that we had seen enemy 
delegates going oe our lines to G.H.Q., and there 
were ‘‘ rumours’’ of Bulgaria having to “ chuck it.”’ 
Truth to tell we thought it was a bit of ‘“‘ bluff” on 
Bulgaria’s part, and that she wished to start illusory 
“negotiations’’ to gain time, and “ get her wind”’ 
again—a respite for her sorely pressed troops, retiring 
in disorganized rout. We knew we had the enemy. 
“on the run,” and that he was“ groggy.” We wanted 
to press on and give him no respite, no time to recover 
and reorganize his forces, but to“ finish’? him. As we 
saw the delegates going past, we simply hoped that we 
‘would not be“ let down”’ by those behind, and any 
enemy “ bluff’? would come to naught. I think 
another reason was that after three years of it, war had 
become our normal existence, and only a fortnight 
before it had looked as if it might go on for years yet. 
We looked forward to and longed for the day when the 
war would be no more, but in the face of facts it seemed 
a Utopian dream. As I have said, war was our normal 
existence, and when “ peace’’ suddenly broke in on 
us, it was at first an abnormal existence and we felt 
slightly “‘ queer’’—we weren't used to it! However, 
as I have remarked, surprise at anything had almost 
ceased to be an emotion, and“ we took things as they 
came.’’ Three years in the Near East had given us 
some of that eastern calm, that resignation to “ fate.” 
It was “‘ the will of Allah’’ as one of the Mahommedan 
inhabitants would have said. However, as the mean- 
ing of it all dawned on us, we felt a great relief that 
fighting was over, and the Salonika Army had made 
such a brilliant and victorious advance. On hearing of 
Bulgaria’s surrender one of the most frequent remarks 
that one heard passed was, “ Well, they ought to 
remember they have an army in the Balkans now’’— 
“ they ’’ referring to those at home. At last our for- 
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Naas Force had come into its own, and was justified. 
ur long and monotonous “ wait ’’ of over two years 
had ended in brilliant victory. We felt specially 
pleased that our forgotten force was the first one to 
‘score’’ and receive the ‘‘ Unconditional surrender’”’ 
of an enemy power. We had taken part in“ outing’’ 
the first member of the enemy alliance to acknowledge 
defeat—and an important member, too. With the 
defeat of Bulgaria and the opening of it to occupation 
and the movement of our troops, Turkey was cut off 
from Germany by land; the Berlin-Bagdad schemes 
had come to naught, a ‘‘ back-door”’ lay open to the 
very heart of the enemy, and immense possibilities lay 
open to the Allies. From its direct and indirect conse- 
quences, I think it can be said that Bulgaria’s defeat 
and oe marked the “ beginning of the end of the 
war 98 

During our week’s pursuit, we had advanced over 
forty miles in mountainous country, in a scorching 
climate. From the initial blow by the Serbs, it was 
fifteen days from the opening of the offensive till the 
conclusion of the armistice, and the complete surrender 
of Bulgaria. In that short period, and in such a 
country, the Allies captured over 90,000 prisoners, over 
800 guns, and much war material. Indeed we had won 
quite a decent victory, despite the fact that there was 
not a single war correspondent on the Balkan front ! 

During the actual advance our casualties were ex- 
ceedingly light, so rapid was the retreat of the enemy 
and so little did he dispute our advance. Only in the 
last day of the war, at Hamzali, did things begin to look 
really “ nasty.” 

Compared to the wearisome, monotonous, uncom- 
fortable and frequently “‘ dangerous”’ life in the old — 
line, the advance was a picnic. In the old line we were 
close to an enemy entrenched in superior positions, 
supported by powerful artillery, on the bleak, wild and 
shadeless mountains of Macedonia, far from civilisation 
—or even sight of native civilians for long periods. 
And though the only big offensive operations we had 
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engaged in were the ill-fated attacks in April and May, 
1917, there was always ‘‘ a waron.’”’ Frequently we 
were heavily shelled by the enemy’s powerful artillery 
and trench mortars, raids were constantly taking place, 
and were about the only kind of unpleasant change to 
the weary monotony. Only ruined and deserted 
villages existed in the front line area; and, most 
monotonous of all, our whole two years in the front 
line area—with the exception of a few welcome months 
spent on the wooded mountains of the Krusa Balkan, 
in a‘‘ quiet ’’ sector—had been spent in the ten mile 
sector between Lake Doiran and the Vardar—the 
bleakest and “‘ unhealthiest”’ part of the whole British 
line. From Doiran to the Vardar, from the Vardar to 
Doiran—for two years we moved from one part of that 
sector to another till we were sick to death of that ten 
mile front, with the enemy bastions, the impregnable 
“ Hill 535’ and the grizzly headed Grand Couronné 
frowning grimly over all. 

How glad we were to leave it all behind, with a 
“thank God” as we started off in pursuit. And 
though the pursuit was strenuous, though work was 
hard, and marching not easy over the dusty moun- 
tain roads inthe hot sun, we enjoyed it, for every 
day we saw new scenes, new villages, and were 
in‘ enemy’”’ country, which for so long we had re- 
garded as unattainable and forbidden ground. As far 
as “‘ war’’ was concerned, too, we had a far healthier 
time. The enemy was not now entrenched in heavily 
fortified lines, but fleeing rapidly. He was too busy 
trying to get his guns away to leave many in action, 
and we were not now faced by massed artillery, placing 
deadly and accurate barrages in steep ravines, Evenin 
the case of our advanced troops, most of them saw less 
shells during the whole advance than they had often 
seen in a day’s ordinary shelling of our old positions, 
when it was common for 400 shells to be sent against 
a single battery position in the course of an afternoon; 
or in a“ raid,’’ when a wall of flame and bursting 
shell had to be passed through to reach the enemy wire. 
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As remarked, though our Company was ever in the 
forefront of the advance, we had only one man 
wounded. : 

And such is the conception, or misconception, of 
many people at home concerning the duty of a soldier 
and of the conditions in the Balkans, that for those 
three years, two of which were spent in the line, in 
disadvantageous, monotonous, and frequently “ dan- 
gerous”’ conditions, in an execrable climate, on the 
bleak, rocky mountainsof Macedonia, we got no thanks 
but were supposed to be enjoying a “‘picnic,’’ and were 
regarded as “ Salonika slackers!’’ And for our vic- 
torious advance, which in comparison with the old life 
was hailed with relief, we were of course described as 
‘“* gallant heroes” andsoon! Yet, everybody did his 
duty—more monotonous, dreary, and more dangerous 
duty—as well and nobly in the old entrenched line as 
in the advance ; and what more can the soldier do ? 
Such is life! Do something “ flashy ’’ that appeals to 
the crowd and provides newspaper headlines to be 
read on the breakfast table, and you are hailed as a 
hero; but against heavy odds, in disadvantageous and 
uncomfortable conditions, ‘‘ carry on’’ and“ stick it ”’ 
—and in doing so, probably doing more meritorious 
work, and as truly serving your country and helping 
to win the war—and to the great unknowing public 
you have done “‘ dam all’’ ! ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


JOURNEYINGS THROUGH BULGARIA. 


After the conclusion of the armistice we had a few 
days’ halt—the Company at Dabilja and No. 2 Section 
at Strumica—while arrangements were being made for 
our future dispositions. This provided us with a com- 
parative and welcome rest after our strenuous exer- 
tions during the advance, gave us an opportunity to 
wash our clothes and selves, and some good sleep. The 
Company did work on water supplies for the Brigade 
in the village, re-packed the wagons, and generally put 
things “‘ ship shape”’ again. No. 1 Section rejoined on 
the 3rd from Petralic, while on the 4th No. 4 Section 
went ahead to repair the road to Jenikoj. 

On Wednesday, 2nd October, we were desolated to 
receive notification that ‘‘ there is a possibility that 
hostilities will be renewed at 1800 hours to-day. Units 
will be prepared to move at a moment’s notice.” It 
looked as if our scepticism regarding the ‘‘ peace’”’ was 
wiore than justified, and that just as we had about per- 
suaded ourselves it was true we were to find it all a 
dream. We passed an anxious afternoon, but all ended 
well. Bulgaria wasn’t complying with some terms of 
the armistice, but fortunately the threat of renewed 
hostilities had the desired effect, without translating 
it into action. 

We had heard that the terms of the armistice in- 
cluded the occupation of stragetic points in Bulgaria by 
British and French troops, with freedom of movement 
in any part of the country, and soon we were informed 
that the 26th Division had the honour of being chosen 
to represent the British in Bulgaria—probably on ac- 
count of it having been the first to invade the country 
during the advance. We heard that we were to move 
up the Struma valley, and that Radomir—a town about 
25 miles south-west of Sofia and on a broad gauge 
railway—was to be our first ‘‘ objective.” 
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On the Sth there was very heavy rain, the first we 
' had had for a long time. | 

The Brigade was to move to Jenikoj on the 6th. 
Brigade H.Q. was on the opposite bank of the Strumica 
River to the main road. In the morning, the river, 
which in spite of the heavy rain had a waterless sandy 
bed the previous evening, was in heavy flood, having 
suddenly risen during the night. There were about 
three feet of water, and Brigade H.Q. was isolated. 
The 107th came to the rescue. Men stripped them- 
selves naked, waded into the water up to their waist, 
and drove piles, on which a light footbridge was 
erected, enabling the General and his staff to cross 
dry shod. , 

At length, about 11 a.m., the Brigade group moved 


off. 

The road to Jenikoj was a good metalled military 
road, and we were now marching along a flat plain. 
We camped just outside the village, but as the weather 
was still wet and wild we hunted around and found 
some old Bulgar sheds and stores, which provided com- 
fortable billets. 

A halt was made here for a few days, during which 
time No. 2 Section rejoined the Company from 77th 
Brigade, and No. 3 Section went ahead to prepare 
water supplies. The work of the Company during our 
daily march through Bulgaria consisted almost entirely 
of water supply arrangements for the Brigade—pro- 
viding drinking water supplies, usually either by dig- 
ging shallow wells on the banks of streams or sinking 

orton tube wells, and fixing cottage pumps to them. 
Sometimes road work or bridge repair had to be done, 
but this seldom occurred while going up the Struma 
valley, for the road, being an important main military 
road, was in wonderfully good condition, and most of 
the bridges were capable of taking ordinary military 
loads. Road reconnaissances, reports, and maps were, 
however, made by the officers—for even in this ‘‘ peace 
trek,’’ the 107th was the leading Field Company of the 
Division. 

In order to have the watering arrangements ready 
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for the Brigade when they arrived in camp, one of our 
sections went on ahead in a motor lorry, carrying water 
stores and a working party. Keeping about a day’s 
march ahead of the Brigade, it searched for water and 
fixed up supplies. Each section usually took three or 
four days of this advanced work. 

At its western end the Strumica valley is about 
seven miles wide. On the south the Belashitza moun- 
tains rise abruptly from the valley. There are no 
great subsidiary spurs or ee of foothills projecting 
far into the valley—nothing but the shortest of spurs 
between ravines, which form buttresses of the great 
ridge. Broadly speaking, the mountain range rises 
sheerly from the plain, just as it does on the south side 
—the latter a familiar view to us. On the north side, 
however, the Belashitza range is far more beautiful, 
for it is covered in forest with wooded foot spurs, on 
which were numerous villages. It is a wonderful 
range, rising so sharply from two valleys to its 5,000 
feet, and so wonderfully “ leve]’’ on top, stretching for 
about twenty miles. Though by no means a tall range, 
as mountains go in the Balkans, it is one of the most 
remarkable and striking mountain ranges I have seen 
in Macedonia. Peaks do not rise all around. As re- 
marked, this narrow “‘ back bone ’’ is remarkably level 
on top, and this is indeed I think one of the most 
striking things about it. 

Though bounded on three sides by steep hills, the 
Strumica valley itself is wonderfully flat at the wide 
western end. Until one reaches the actual foot spurs 
of the mountains themselves there is no undulating 
country, as one might expect in this mountainous 
region. It is an exceedingly fertile valley and well 
wooded ; the latter a great change after the bleak area 
of the old line. Much of the land was tilled, and the 
villages looked prosperous. They.. were somewhat 
cleaner, too, than most Macedonian villages. Altogether 
it was the most fertile and cultivated district we had 
till then seen in Macedonia. 

We left Jenikoj on the 9th, starting about 9-30 a.m. 
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on a twelve mile march along the valley towards Petric. 
It was an awful day. It began to rain steadily in the 
early morning and came down in torrents soon after 
we started. This kept up most of the day, and every- 
body was well soaked when we arrived in camp on 
open ground by the roadside. The road which in the 
dry weather wasinches deep in dust, was now of course 
inches deep in mud, and was in an awful state. The 
traffic churned it into a sea of mud and water, and the 
men were marching boot deep in mud nearly all the 
way. 

Near Jenikoj the Strumica valley narrows down to 
about three miles wide, and from a short distance east 
of the village it is only a mile or so wide nearly all the 
way to the Struma valley, while for about twelve miles 
the hills on the north come right down to the river- 
side, with the road running close to it. Across the 
river, a couple of miles away, tower the Belashitzas. 
It is a beautiful journey down this valley, for both it 
and the mountains are exceedingly well wooded. The 
narrow wooded valley, narrowing to quite a neck in 
places, with the steep grandly wooded mountains rising 
from it close at hand, and the river below the road 
flowing between the well wooded banks, is a pleasant 
picture. 

Fortunately the next day was fine—quite hot and 
sunny in fact—and gave everybody a chance of getting 
dry. The Brigade march on this day was a short one 
of about five miles, to a site on open ground by the 
Strumica River, about three miles north of Petric, near 
where it meets the Struma. On arriving here No. 3 
Section rejoined, and No. 2 Section went on ahead to 
prepare water supplies in advance. Now that we were 
doing ‘* peaceful penetration,’’ our marches were made 
in a more leisurely manner—we just marched steadily 
on day after day, generally alternating short and 
mediumly long marches of about six to twelve miles. 

The next day we entered the Struma valley, our des- 
tination being close to the village of Sveta Vrac. Going 
north-east through very low hills for a few miles, we 
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‘suddenly came on the niver Struma, and crossing it 
by a large wooden bridge, about a mile south of 
Orman, turned north along the valley itself. The road 
was an excellent one. Near Orman we passed a large 
enemy dump. Going on north for five or six miles we 
arrived at the Bistric river, where camp was pitched ; 
the village of Sveta Vrac being just north of the river. 

The Struma valley is quite narrow, with low hills on 
_either side stretching to the mountains beyond, and 
is very well wooded. The Bistrica, one of the numerous 
tributaries of the Struma, has also a prettily wooded 
valley, and the village lies amongst trees on a spur, not 
far fromthe road. The Struma itself lay over a kilo- 
metre to the west in the bottom of the valley, and close 
to it ran the decauville railway, which runs a]l the way 
from Rupel Pass to Radomir, where it meets the broad 
gauge line. Though this railway runs all the way up 
the valley and keeps quite close to the road for long 
distances, we who were bound for Radomir had to 
‘* foot it,’ while trains filed with Bulgar soldiers and 
goods passed us. As we trudged along, many were the 
sarcastic remarks made—when a train load of Bulgars 
passed us—as to who looked like a “‘ winning army,” 
and that it looked as if the Bulgars seated in the train 
had won the war and not us who were marching! 
However, the railway had to be left free for the demobi- 
lising Bulgars to keep ahead, and clear out before us ; 
also to allow rations to be sent to a dump ahead of us, 
while we moved on more slowly behind. Engines and 
rolling stock were limited, so we had to walk. 

While searching for water near Sveta Vrac, No. 2 
Section had come on what had apparently been an 
enemy Corps H.Q. There was an excellent garden, 
with onions, peas, cabbages, tomatoes, etc., in it, also 
a pleasant bungalow surrounded by a small flower 
garden, which contained lilies, stocks, and beautiful 
sweet smelling carnations. It was the first time any 
-of us had seen a carnation in the Balkans. 

A short march of about five miles brought us to an 
old enemy aerodrome near Mikrovo. ere, after a 
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night’s rest, the Brigade went forward in two parts. 
The dismounted portion went by rail to Krupknik—the 
railway being at last pressed into service for a day— 
while the transport did the journey by road in a two 
days’ march, the first to Kriva Livada near the entrance 
of the Kresna Pass, and the second through the pass 
itself to Krupnik—or rather to a spot a few miles north 
of it near Juc Dere, where the Brigade was camped. 

About seven miles north of the aerodrome, and about 
Han Gradesnica, the Struma valley is narrower, the 
hills coming down fairly close to the river, with the 
road and railway running close toit. It is also bare 
and inhospitable, with few villages. Snow was visible 
on the mountains towards the north-east, probably the 
peak of Jel Tepe, 8,600 feet high, about twelve miles 
to the north-east. 

Proceeding along the bleak and still narrow valley, 
Kriva Livada was reached, close to the entrance of the 
Kresna Pass. The Struma, which here runs by the 
roadside, was quite brown and muddy. In Kriva 
Livada were many enemy hospitals, now being cleared 
of their stores. As we approached: the Pass, there 
were many more trees, and the scenery became much 
finer. It was here, at the Kresna Pass, that the Greeks 
were stopped by the Bulgarsin the second Balkan War. 
The pass is twelve or thirteen miles long, with no suit- 
able camping grounds, and that is why the dismounted 
were brought by rail. Nowthat hostilities were ceased 
there was no need for heavy marching through mount- 
ain passes if it could be helped. It is a wonderful 
journey through the pass. It does not, as is the case 
with most mountain passes, rise to a crest and then 
descend on the other side to the further plains, but 
goes through the mountains, not over them, as is obvious 
since the Struma River flows through the pass. There 
are, of course, numerous local rises and falls in the 
road,asit crosses the ends of the countless spurs jutting 
down to the river bank, but the general course is up 
the river valley through the mountains. ' 

One enters the pass from the southern end quite 
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abruptly—suddenly plunging into a gorge between 
two mountain buttresses. The road and light railway 
skirt the river bank the whole way. In many places 
ledges have had to be blasted on the precipitous rocky 
hillside to make room for them. The road is badly 
graded—a lot of weary up and down movement could 
be avoided by careful contouring, without adding 

eatly tothe length. The decauville railway, however 
is beautifully graded and laid. 


Sketch from Photo. Capt. J. Macfe. M.C., R.A.M.C. 


View in Kresna Pass, Abandoned Bulgar lorries 
on roadside. 


As one winds along the river bank through the moun- 
tains, there are many fine scenes. In several places the 
road leads through narrow gorges, with the mountain 
cliffs rising precipitously on each side ; running under 
sheer cliff, with the wide river flowing beneath. Other 
points are more open, generally where branch valleys 
join. Some of these branch ravines are rocky wooded 
gorges of great beauty, and the whole tangle of 
mountains and ravines is a fine picture. Frequently 
one appears to be running into a sheer wall of solid rock, 
only to avoid it by turning a spur, and at several points 
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on looking all around, you seem to be thus walled in on 
al} sides, on a short length of road. _In one place the 
Struma describes about seven-eights of quite a small 
circle, round an outlying mound prujecting into the 
valley. The Kresna Pass was the most imposing and 
beautiful one we had so far traversed in the Balkans. 

The transport joined up with the rest of the Brigade 
a few miles north of the Pass, as already remarked. As 
the animals had had a long hard pull through the pass, 
the next move was a short one of only a few miles to the 
village of Simitli, where we camped in quite pleasant 
surroundings in an orchard. At Simitli are natural 
hot springs, and a welcome bathe was indulged in by 
the majority—after the Company had got temporary 
arrangements fitted up. 

Karasukoj, about eleven miles ahead, was our next 
** objective.” The road—still up the Struma valley— 
was excellent. The valley is here narrow and winding, 
but as the hills are low and rounded there are none of 
the scenes of grandeur of the Kresna Pass. The vil- 
lage lies near the southern end of an undulating valley 
a few miles wide—or rather a place where the Struma 
valley has widened out from being little more than a 
gorge—on gently sloping ground, with flat land beside 
the village, and it was one of the most pleasant sites 
we had camped in up till that time. It was just like 
park land at home, with green grassy paddocks—a 
welcome change from Macedonia—well wooded with 
willow, poplar, and other trees. If one could be landed 
blindfold on the spot, he might well think on seeing the 
view that he was looking at an English countryside. 
It was more like home scenery than anything we had 
hitherto seen on the march. Here we were fortunate 
enough to get potatoes and cabbage to supplement our 
rations. During those days of daily marching and 
much exercise, even bully beef tasted delicious, and we 
doubtless got more solid enjoyment, as hungry and tired 
we tackled the unchanging meal of “ bully,’’ than 
many a money-laden ‘“‘ munitioneer’’ did from the rare 
delicacies his purse could now afford. 
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No. 1 Section had done water supplies, etc., at 
Karasukoj, and No. 4 Section went ahead to do water 
supplies and to repair a bridge about fifteen kilometres 
south of Dupnica. 

The following day we moved on, via Dzumaja, to 
Kocerinovo. The former is quite a fair sized town, and 
was then the H.Q. of the 11th Bulgarian Division, and 
was full of troops. It contained quite a number of 
shops, which was a novelty after the shopless villages. 

Climbing from Dzumaja we crossed the end spurs of 
the Vodenica Planina, from whence a good view was 
obtained. To the west and south-west was the frontier 
range of the Vlahina Planina, across the Struma 
valley ; and to the north, below the ridge we were on, 
lay the beautiful valley of the Rilska river. It was 
beautifully wooded, and had many green fields between 
hedges of trees. Descending the ridge we crossed the 
Rilska at Barakovo, where a fine stone arch bridge was 
partly constructed. Here we entered Old Bulgaria ; 
the country we had so far traversed being New Bulgaria, 
won from the Turks only six years before in the Balkan 
Wars. 

From the Rilska, the raad leading up to Kocerinovo, 
about a mile away, was like an English lane, lined with 
trees ; and once again we camped in grassy and well 
wooded land. Poplar trees were specially numerous. 
The village is a pleasant one, situated on the slope of 
low hills. A marked improvement is noticeable on 
entering Old Bulgaria, when one leaves a country that 
till recently had been under the blighting rule—or mis- 
rule—of the Turk. We were now in country that had 
been Bulgarian since 1878 ; whilst that we had just left 
had been in Turkish hands until a few years before. 
And, as remarked, the difference was at once apparent. 
In Old Bulgaria were more signs of civilization. The 
villages and people were cleaner. The houses, with 
porches and windows, were a change from the window- 
less Macedonian houses or hovels. They were almost 
universally covered with red tiles and, except for this, 
Kocerinovo in particular, looked not so very different 
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from an English country village, with pretty good 
houses and little gardens of cabbages, marrows, onions, 
etc., around the village. Also the cultivated land and 
gardens testified to an industrious peasantry. 

‘It was here—at Kocerinovo—that we received a 
sudden alteration in our orders. We had been steadily 
marching north towards Radomir and possibly Sofia. 
Here we suddenly received orders that the Division was 
to go to Mustapha Pasha on the Turkish frontier near 
Adrianople. One of the many great possibilities laid 
open to the Allies by the defeat of Bulgaria was being 
made use of. Turkey was to be attacked on her now 
exposed European frontier. It must be confessed that 
the prospect of further “ war’’ did not appeal to us ; 
but we hoped that the very threat of such an invasion 
would complete the discomfiture of the now demoralised 
Turk, and that ere long we would be advancing on 
Constantinople instead of on Sofia. 

In consequence of these orders, the dismounted 
portion of the Brigade was to entrain on the decauville 
railway, a few miles west of the village, travel by it to 
the broad gauge line at Radomir, and thence by Sofia 
and Phillipopolis to Mustapha Pasha. The Brigade 
transport was to continue marching north to Dupnica, 
and from there march east across country by Samokov 
to the broad gauge line at the station of Kostenec— 
Banja, about forty miles south-east of Sofia; and 
entraining here to follow the others to Mustapha. Part 
of Nos. 1 and 3 Section sappers, amounting to thirty-two 
or thirty-three all told, accompanied the dismounted 
portion. The remainder of the Company went with 
the transport. 

Consequently on the following morning the main 
body of the Company moved ahead with the Brigade 
transport. Going west for a couple of miles we reached 
the Struma once more—we had been a few miles east of 
it since Dzumaja—and, crossing some very low hills, 
the final and smallest outlying spurs of the Rila Mount- 
ains went north along the vallev again—a fine fertile 
vale with an enormous number of poplar trees in it— 
tall and stately trees, conspicuous from afar. Once 
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more there were signs of civilization. Some of the 
peasants were working steel ploughs, and—greatest 
sign of all—we actually saw a woman riding a pony 
while her husband walked alongside. This was the 
first time we had seen such an unusual sight in the 
Balkans. In our previous experience it had always 
been the other way about. 

We camped for the night on pleasant ground near 
Slatina. Next morning No. 2 Section went ahead to 
do any road and bridge repair work—for at Dupnica 
we were leaving the main military road—while the re- 
mainder moved to a camp about three kilometres east 
of Dupnica—a fairly large town with some good houses, 
many shops, and several people in Western European 
dress—the latter another novelty to us. Here there 
was a halt for four days, waiting for enough rations to 
be brought up to last us till reaching Kostenec, and 
work was done on water supplies about Dupnica for 
various units. On the third day of the stay here, No. 4 
Section went ahead to do water supplies in advance of 
the group. 

Leaving the Dupnica camp, our course lay along a 
fair sized plain, bare and poorly wooded, roughly 
parallel to the chain of the Rila Mountains, to the 
Klisura Pass. In this case the road rises to a crest and 
then descends on the further side. The pass, though 
pretty, with wooded hills on each side, has nothing like 
the wild grandeur and beauty of the Kresna. We 
camped for the night near the summit—about 1,200 
feet above Dupnica, and 600-700 feet above Samokov. 

Emerging from the pass the road goes practically 
dead straight for about eight miles across a plain to 
Samokov. This was the largest town we had yet seen 
in Bulgaria, containing about 12,000 inhabitants. It 
had some good buildings, and one felt more in civiliza- 
tion at last on seeing properly built houses and fairly 
good streets. Apples were plentiful in the town. 

Here most of us met a British subject, and had a 
most interesting conversation with him—-a Mr. Thomp- 
son, who had lived here for twelve years. Needless to 
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say he was pleased to see British troops and faces 
again. His father was connected with the American 
Mission in Samokov, and he himself had a farm outside 
the town. He told us that he had on the whole been 
well treated by the Bulgars during the war. He had 
been interned for a short time in Sofia during the 
second year of the war, but the inhabitants of the town 
had signed a petition for his release, and he was liber- 
ated. Except that he could not leave the district, he 
was a free man. Inthe last year of the war he had 
been conscripted for the Bulgarian army, on the plea 
that Bulgarian subjects had been conscripted for the 
British Army ! However, on the representations of the 
American Consul at Sofia, he was liberated after a few 
weeks. It was also interesting to learn that there 
were agricultural societies in Bulgaria. One did not 
expect that in the Balkans, and it was a sign of progress. 
On the whole he spoke well of the Bulgars. Food 
conditions were very bad, he said, owing to the straits 
the Germans had left the country in. 

At Samokov we turned south, to go round to Kos- 
tenec by the Cam Koria road—as though somewhat 
longer it was reported as being better, and having safer 
bridges than the more direct road through Sipocane— 
and camped for the night near Beljova, a few miles 
south of the town. 

Our next march was through the most beautiful 
scenery we had yet seen in Bulgaria, or, indeed, for 
many a day—the beautiful Cam Koria forest. All 
were struck by its beauty—the “ Switzerland of Bul- 
garia,”’ as it is Called. 

Soon after leaving Beljova we began to climb the 
slopes of the Rila mountains, which are covered with 
beautiful pine forests. The road was a first-class 
metalled road to Cam Koria itself, for the King of 
Bulgaria has a summer residence there in the forest, 
and a motor track leads up to it from Sofia. 

The scenery, as we wound up and around spurs, was 
beautiful in the extreme. For some distance the road 
led up the steep, narrow mountain valley of the Golem 
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Bistrica—a crystal mountain stream. The view here, 
the narrow ravine clothed in woods, the forest covered 
hills rising on each side, with bluff after bluff and mount- 
ain after mountain rising all around to a height of 
7,000-8,000 feet, and culminating in Mus Alla—the 
highest mountain in Bulgaria, and about 9,500 feet 
high—all clothed in pine forest, was exqusite. As we 
went along, the scenes, looking down the steep hillside 
to the bubbling stream beneath, or along a branch 
valley clothed in stately pines, were of extreme beauty, 
for though the greater number of the trees were pines, 
there were also others in beautiful autumn colouring, 
which, showing amongst the velvet dark green pines, 
formed an exquisite study in colour. Such a setting of 
lofty mountains, of stately woods and crystal streams 
—three of the greatest beauties of nature—was charm- 
ing. 

‘On leaving the Bistrica Valley, and still climbing 
upwards round spurs and up ravines, the road was lined 
on both sides with the dense forest. It was beautiful 
to go through the quiet woods. For some distance— 
three or four miles—not a house or sign of man was to 
be seen ; just the silent forest and lofty mountains, 
with pine trees rising aloft. One was away from the 
busy throng and ways of men, alone with Nature, the 
great silent mother. That day’s journey through those 
wonderful mountain woods, with vistas of wooded 
valleys and lofty forest clad peaks, was the most beauti- 
ful we had in our journey through Bulgaria. Manya 
remark of praise was passed at the time, and several 
men recalled its beauties later. 

Close to the top of the pass, which 1s about 5,000 feet 
up the slopes of the Rila mountains—and about eight 
miles from Samokov—is Cam Koria itself. Here are 
many hotels, villas, etc., and at the top of the pass, 
amongst the pine forest, are numerous fine villas and 
bungalows, with summer-houses and seats among the 
trees. They were all closed up when we passed—late 
in October. It was evidently a fashionable resort in 
summer, and, as remarked, there is a Royal summer 
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residence close by. After three summers spent on the 
baking, shadeless hills and plains of Macedonia, on the 
Doiran-Vardar front, we could quite imagine how 
lovely it must be here in summer time, on the cool 
mountains, amongst the shady beautiful woods. 

The road descends immediately on leaving these 
villas, which are at the top of the pass. Here the views 
are equally magnificent. Though the general direc- 
tion is north-east along a main valley to the main 
Samokov-Banja road, six or seven miles away, the 
road winds through the woods in an amazing series of 
sharp ‘‘S” and “ hairpin” bends, round mountain 
buttresses projecting into, or ravines receding from the 
main valley. On one hand are the steep forest-covered 
hills, on the other the narrow, wooded river valley 
beneath the road, and just across the valley the forest- 
clad Rila range, with its tangle of spurs and ravines, 
and peak after peak in the distance. At several points 
when rounding small spurs one has a fine view down 
the main valley, and from that lofty mountain vantage 
the view, looking down the valley falling for hundreds 
of feet for three or four miles, over the sea of trees, 
with the gigantic mountains rising on each side, is one 
of great beauty. 

The road leads through this dense forest for about 
five miles below the pass; so altogether we had been 
going through the forest for about nine miles. From 
this on, the valley though well wooded is more open as 
it widens out from being a ravine and reaches flatter 
country. Continuing down the valley we passed 
through Radajil, a large village prettily situated in a 
well wooded hollow, and thence along gently undulat- 
ing country to Mahala, where we camped for the night. 

A couple of miles after leaving Mahala we came on 
the main Samokov-Kostenec road, and turned east 
along it. From here it is a first class road, and almost 
flat the whole way, going as it does along the valley of 
the Marica river the whole way to the station of Kos- 
tenec-Banja. The village of Dolna Banja, which is 
abqut five miles from the station, is quite a large one, 
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with natural hot springs. The word “ banja”’ is in- 
deed the Bulgarian for ‘‘ baths.” While going along 
this valley, one obtains a fine view of the mountains— 
the meeting place of the Rila and Rhodope ranges. 

The station of Kostenec—Banja is on the main Sofia— 
Constantinople line; the famous “ Berlin-Bagdad ” 
route we had heard so much about; the control of 
which was one of Germany’s fondest dreams. On 
this line ran the much advertised ‘‘ Balkan Zug ”’ — 
the Berlin—Constantinople express—a train service 
started during the war, and no doubt calculated to duly 
impress the Balkan peoples. Now this vital artery of 
communication between Germany and Turkey had been 
severed, and the famous “ Zug’’ no longer traversed 
Bulgaria. The German Minister of Railways was 
obliged to publish a notice that owing to the“ military 
situation’ the express would only run to Nish—and 
hardly was the ink dry when Nish was ours! Though 
a link in an important chain, the line is only a single one, 
as are all the Bulgarian railways. The station has a 
fair number of sidings, which at the time contained 
mostly German rolling stock, there being many wagons 
from Essen, Nassau, Hamburg, etc. 

We camped on flat ground, just north of the Marica 
river, not far from the station. Here No. 2 Section, 
which had re-built a culvert and bridge and done road 
repairs on the way from Dupnica, and done water 
supplies at the station, rejoined. A few days after our 
arrival, we had very bad weather—heavy rain and sleet. 
This was in the last days of October. Many of the 
men’s bivouacs, on the flat ground near the Marica, 
were flooded out, and it was very cold. Fortunately 
we were able to get them billeted in a paper factory 
close at hand, which made a great difference to their 
health and comfort during this inclement weather. 
There was a match factory and paper factory close to 
the station. The match factory—a government mon- 
opoly—was working ; the paper factory, in which our 
men were billeted, was not. It is interesting to note 
that twine had also been manufactured in the paper 
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factory. Ordinary twine or sacking was almost un- 
procurable in Bulgaria at the time, owing to war condi- 
tions, and both bags and twine were made from paper. 
Though quite a fair substitute while kept dry, it was of 
course useless in the wet. 

The part of the Division which had left us at Koceri- 
novo had arrived at Mustapha Pasha, and was ready to 
attack Turkey. It was delay in waiting for another 
Division which was coming via the lower Struma valley 
and Dedeagatch, to form up on their right, which 
prevented them from attacking before. As it was, 
various schemes for capturing Adrianople were in the 
air. Most of the Brigade transport had already en- 
trained and gone to Mustapha—only ourselves and 
machine-gun transport remained waiting our turn, 
when we received news that an armistice had been con- 
cluded with Turkey—another unconditional surrender 
—and further movement was cancelled. Shortly after- 
wards we heard that Austria had followed suit. Those 
were great days. The enemy powers were almost as 
one’might say in a queue to hand in their ‘‘tickets”’ of 
surrender. We were glad that the Salonika Army had 
set the fashion, in defeating Bulgaria. Truly our 
victory was the “ beginning of the end of the war.” 
Deserted by her “ faithful Allies’? and reeling under 
Foch’s powerful blows, it did not look as if Germany 
could hold out much longer. 

Gloriously had the forgotten and despised Salonika 
Army justified itself. The principle of having an army 
ready to strike at the heart of the enemy alliance was 
justified at last. The elimination of Bulgaria admitted 
us to the heart of things. It laid open to us the ‘‘ home 
fronts’ of our other enemies, and exposed flank after 
flank ; and I think largely helped Turkey and Austria 
to make up their doubting minds. It can, I think, be 
fairly said that our appearance on the Turkish 
European frontier helped very largely to make Turkey 
“‘ take the plunge ”’ of surrender far more quickly than 
she would otherwise have done. General Allenby’s 
lightning advance and crushing victory in Palestine, 
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had annihilated two Turkish armies and conquered 
Palestine and Syria—not food for pleasant reflection 
to the Turk. But Palestine and Syria were distant 
provinces of the Empire, and Turkey had suffered the 
loss of a distant province before—Mesopotamia and the 
great city of Bagdad—without giving in. The self- 
seeking adventurers who controlled Turkey would 
doubtless have looked on the loss of a further distant 
province with comparative equanimity, so long as their 
own snug retreat was safe. But cut off from Germany 
—due to us—having an enemy army on the “ home 
front,’ an army on their practically undefended frontier 
threatening Adrianople—one of their most sacred 
cities, and the second in European Turkey—threatening 
to bring war to the capital itself, was a different proposi- 
tion. The appearance of our army before Adrianople 
had doubtless a considerable effect in deciding the 
Turkish surrender, even though no shots had been 
actually fired before the Armistice was concluded. 
Similarly with Austria. Though the fighting on the 
Balkan side before her surrender was chiefly confined 
to clearing Serbia of her troops, who were in rapid and 
disorganised retreat, the Serbs and French had in 
places reached the Danube. It was only a question of 
days till the whole Austrian Danube frontier would be 
open to invasion, and Austrian territory entered on a 
wide front. As she had “ pressing engagements ”’ on 
the Italian side, and had suffered a smashing defeat, 
she could not defend this new front. The contribution 
of our Army may have been only slight, but it helped. 
Doubtless we were but a straw—but it was a straw that 
broke the donkey’s back. It was a source of gratifica- 
tion to us that our Army had been the one to cut the 
connecting link in the chain of the enemy alliance, with 
such far reaching results. There is little doubt that 
our victory over Bulgaria helped very largely in hasten- 
ing the end of the war, by cutting asunder the enemy 
powers and laying them open to attack in detail.* 


*... ‘'The endurance and devotion to duty of the troops 
have now secured the most far-reaching results, which will pro- 
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We felt that at last the Salonika Army, which had so 
successfully justified itself, would get some small meas- 
ure of justice, and not scorn. If there was one thing 
that the army as a whole had felt more than another, it 
was the lack of sympathy and justice from the unknow- 
ing people at home, who had little or no conception of 
what we were doing or enduring. We did not think we 
were the most important army on the face of the earth, 
or were holding the most important front. We knew 
that in this war we were only a“ side show ’’—though 
not quite the‘ side show”’ some people imagined. We 
did not desire advertisement or “‘pats on the back,” 
or ‘‘ puffing”’ in the newspapers, but we did desire 
justice and sympathy, little of which was accorded to 
us by the nation at home in ignorance. For some time 
it was the fashion for low comedians on the music-hall 
stage to refer to us as the “ Salonika Slackers.” We 
often wished they could help us to “slack!” A 
weekly journal that calls itself “‘ Tommy’s Friend” 
said, ‘‘ Why join the non-combatant corps, join the 
Salonika Army.” By many we were regarded as being 
on some kind of a“ picnic.” It was not pleasant for 
men who had been in the front line for fifteen months 
on end without a single day’s leave, who had not seen 
even a Macedonian civilian for twelve months, and who 
lived in the war zone on bleak, rocky, inhospitable 
mountains, in a disease-ridden climate, to get letters 
asking them to ‘‘ get your photo taken the next day 
you go into Salonika.” (They hadn't seen the town for 
over two years, since they landed) or to read“ no doubt 

ou manage to have some good times in Salonika.” 
he ignorance of people at home concerning the Force 
was appalling. Doubtless the totally unsuitable official 


foundly influence the course of the war in favour of the Allied 
cause,”—Extract from telegram from the Army Council to the 
British Army in Macedonia after the Armistice with Bulgaria. 


 . . . the events which took place on the Bulgarian front, 
which sealed the fate of the Quadruple Alliance.’’—General 
Ludendorff in his ‘' Memoirs.” 
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name—the “ Salonika Army” —was largely responsible. 
It was as far as I know the first time an Expeditionary 
Force was called after a town, and it led people to be- 
lieve—in absence of any information concerning us— 
that we were actually in, or in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. The French, who have a finer judgment 
in these matters, called their Balkan Force the “ Army 
of the East.” The fighting troops were in fact anything 
but a‘‘ Salonika’? Army. We might have been called 
the ‘‘ Balkan Force,”’ or even the*‘ Macedonian Force ”’ 
either of which would have been far more suitable than 
our official title. The comic result is now seen. At 
the time of writing, only one—and I am not sure if even 
that is correct—of our four divisions is in Macedonia 
even. As I write, our division is in the Dobrudja, 
another is garrisoning the forts of the Dardanelles, 
while a third is in the Caucasus, on the shore of the 
Black Sea ; and G.H.Q. is at Constantinople! Still— 
officially—we are the Salonika Army!! As well might 
the armies on the Somme be called the‘ Amiens Force,” 
for Amiens was a base; or the army in Palestine be 
called the “‘ Cairo Army,” for Cairo was a base. Many 
people at home imagined we lived by the town, and 
occasionally took a trip up country in search of an 
enemy, as one might go on a game-hunting expedition. 
An officer home on leave was actually asked ‘‘ Have you 
any trenches out there ?’’—and he came from the 
Doiran front, where we were deeply entrenched a couple 
of hundred yards from the enemy, where bomb-proof 
dug-outs and screened approaches were necessary ; 
where more than any other sector in the Balkans con- 
ditions most nearly resembled trench warfare on the 
western front. 

But even if we had not had to face a well entrenched 
enemy who held vastly superior natural positions, 
supported by powerful artillery, for two years on the 
bleak Macedonian hills, with little relief or relaxation ; 
if we had never had to make the frequent raids, and 
secure ‘‘ No man’s land;” if we had never made attacks 
on those almost impregnable hills, and suffered enormous 
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casualties ; never had endured heavy bombardments 
from the enemy artillery ; never endured the blizzards 
and the icy Vardar blasts of winter, or the torment of 
flies and thirst in the baking tropical summer, on shade- 
less ground ; or the plague of malaria in one of the most 
malarial ridden districts in the world ; if in short we 
had been having a comparatively ‘“‘ easy’”’ time near 
Salonika itself and no fighting, what then ? We would 
still have been doing the duty assigned to us; and what 
more can the soldier do than efficiently carry out the 
duty allotted tohim? It is a poortype of mind that 
affects to scorn him for so doing. We were not there 
because we wished or asked for it, but because we were 
sent there. The individual soldier cannot choose his 
post or front. He goes where he is sent, and cannot 
do more than obey orders. 

And even had such a“ tame” réle as that of merely 
guarding the entrenched Salonika line from possible 
aggression been assigned to us, We would still have been 
performing a most important duty. If the enemy did 
not care to try conclusions, and capture such a coveted 
and important seaport as Salonika—well, it wasn’t our 
fault ! 

One has only to imagine what would have happened 
if the Allies had not had a force in Macedonia, to realize 
how important that force really was. Salonika itself— 
connected directly to the Central Empires by rail— 
would have been an important enemy sea base on the 
Mediterranean. Greece—doubtful enough even with 
us on the spot—would certainly have joined the enemy 
alliance under the leadership of her treacherous king. 
The whole Balkan Peninsula would have been in the 
iron grip of Germany, and any hope of our hitting at 
the central link in the enemy chain would have had to 
be abandoned. The whole seaboard of the Aegean 
would have been his for submarine bases—and the 
numerous gulfs, inlets, and islands of Greece would 
have been ideal for this. Even as it was, with all this 
shore under our control, with submarine bases and oil 
supplies cut off, and enemy submarines forced to return 
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to their Austrian base for supplies, the Mediterranean 
was a decidedly “ unhealthy ” sea. In 1917 it was the 
most dangerous of the seas—worse than the North Sea 
—and a greater percentage of ships were being sunk in 
the Mediterranean than any other sea. With the 
Balkans in enemy power, and their enormous indented 
seaboard at their disposal, it is hardly too much to say 
that the Mediterranean would have been practically 
rendered impossible. Our campaigns in Egypt and 
Palestine would have been jeopardised ; we would have 
had to go to India and Mesopotamia by the Cape. As 
it was, we saved Salonika, Macedonia, and the enor- 
mous Grecian seaboard from the grip of the enemy. 
And just as important, we were a latent threat to his 
vital line of communication to Turkey and the Eastern 
Empire of which he dreamed. Though for over two 
years we were unable for many reasons to carry that 
threat into actual performance, still we were there, a 
continual menance on the flank. The base at Salonika 
and the area held in Macedonia, formed a “ jumping 
off ground,’ should it be decided to take serious offen- 
sive operations, rather than the mere defence of Sal- 
onika and Greece from the enemy—a ‘‘ jumping-off 
ground ”’ which was finally used to such good purpose 
and with such a large effect on the speedy en of ihe 
war. Had we not taken the opportunity of occupying 
it when we did, it would have been lost for ever. 
Doubtless the attitude of those at home was largely 
due to expecting too much at first, and subsequent 
ignorance. The small force that tried to join up with 
the Serbs in 1915 was expected to perform the wonders 
that required a powerful Allied army in 1918. It was 
. expected, with few resources and little ammunition, in 
a mountainous country devoid of roads, and in the 
blizzards of winter, to drive back the Bulgars and cut 
the Bagdad railway. Disappointment at its failure 
was intense. Then the public heard nothing about us. 
They did not realise how impossible it was to move 
forward while Greece threatened to stab us in the back 
—that for nearly two years we had to watch our 
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** friends” in the rear almost as closely as our enemies 
in front. Our later fighting they practically never 
heard of. ‘‘ Raids’’ were too trivial to notice in a 
war of the magnitude of this one, though in any of our 
former wars they would have been " battles’’ of con- 
siderable magnitude—with columns of the newspapers 
devoted to them! Of the attacks on Doiran in 1917 
they heard practically nothing—largely, of course, be- 
cause they were unsuccessful—and so, though we 
suffered about 8,000 casualties in our Division, we were 
having a“ picnic!’’ Consequently, in absence of in- 
formation concerning what we were doing, or condi- 
tions in the country—political and physical—the 
‘‘ Salonika’’ front was regarded as a ‘‘ dud”’ one. 
Our sudden and brilliant success was all the greater 
surprise. Even though there was not a single war 
correspondent with the Balkan armies during our 
rapid advance, people realised we were in existence |! 
We produced results and “ delivered the goods.” 
Little wonder that after the attitude exhibited towards 
us for over two years we were glad that ours was the 
first Army to put final Victory to its name, the first to 
receive the “‘ unconditional surrender”’ of an enemy ; 
to snap the middle link in the chain of the enemy alli- 
ance, with such far reaching results. 

But to return to the tale of our journeyings in the 
Balkans. On the conclusion of the armistice with 
Turkey and the cancellation of our orders to proceed 
to Mustapha Pasha, we remained at Kostenec awaiting 
further orders, which arrived after a few days. Appar- 
ently the ‘‘ heads’ were determined to find a foe for us 
to fight. Turkey having failed us in that respect— 
after our having come specially down from Sofia to 
keep the appointment—we were to go north again and 
fight the Germans in Rumania. As things turned out, 
the armistice with Germany put a stop to all hostilities 
a day or two before we reached the Danube, so once 
more we were foiled in our search of an enemy to fight. 
It must be confessed we were not sorry. After three 
years of war in the Balkans we felt glad of a rest from it. 
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We were to be attached to a French Group, to form 
part of ‘‘ The Army of the Danube.”” (What a much 
nicer sounding title than Salonika Force!) The main 
portion of the Division at Mustapha Pasha was to go 
via Nova Zagora, Stara Zagora and Tirnovo to the 
Danube ; while we at Kostenec were to go by Sofia. 
Consequently a few days later, after having been at 
Kostenec-Banja station about a fortnight, we en- 
trained for Rustchuk on the Danube. We heard that 
there had just been some“ scrapping ”’ across the river 
between the Germans and French, who had already 
arrived there, and that a French detachment had 
landed on the Rumanian side. It looked as if things 
were going to be“ lively.” 

We entrained in what was a“ record”’ for any unit 
entraining at that station, going either to Mustapha 
or the Danube, at which we were naturally pleased. 

It was on the 11th November that we entrained at 
Kostenec for the Danube. We had heard previously 
that Germany had asked for an armistice, and that she 
had till 11 a.m. on that day to decide—but we could 
hear little or nothing official. On the morning of the 
11th, before entraining, someone said, ‘‘ The war is over, 
Germany has signed the armistice,’ but we did not 
know whether to believe it or treat it as one of the 
numerous camp rumours that are always floating about. 
We had heard of Austria’s “‘ surrender’’ about three 
times before it was official—intelligent anticipation ! 
One day Austria has “ given in;’’ the next day’s ac- 
count cancelled it, andsoon. So we said, “* Where did 
you see it ?”’ ‘‘ Oh, the chap in the signal truck told 
me.” ‘‘ Did you see the official telegram?’’ “ No, 
but he said it came through verbally from Sofia.”” We 
were sceptical enough to put little faith in anything 
that was not “ official’’—and not always even then !— 
having had long experience of camp rumours. How 
often were we not going home, to France, to Egypt, to 
Mesopotamia, to India even, according to rumour! 
Consequently whilst devoutly hoping it was true, we 
intended to ‘‘ wait and see.” Even if Germany had 
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signed an armistice, we did not know if it would apply 
to the Eastern fronts, for rumour said little or nothing 
of what the terms were. Our present orders were to 
proceed to a front where according to the latest official 
information there was fighting in progress. We were 
actually entraining for that front. Thus the general 
cessation of hostilities in the greatest war in history 
found us “ carrying on,” proceeding to a new “ front.” 
There was no dramatic reading of a“‘ cease fire”’ tele- 
gram on parade, with a “ holiday” and a general 
“ beano”’ to follow. The news filtered through so 
slowly—owing to our being away from Division—that 
for the few days before we learnt that it was undoubted- 
ly “* official,’’ we hardly knew if it could be believed ; 
and when there was no doubt of its truth, we simply 
took it as a matter of course—we were getting blasé 
regarding surrenders by that time—said “‘ thank God 
the blooming war is over at last’’—and “ carried on 
carrying on.” From later accounts, the nation at 
home went mad in rejoicings and celebrations. Out 
in the field, we took it as part of the day’s work, and 
received the news with thankfulness—none the less 
deep and true because there was no outburst of “‘cele- 
brations.’”’ After three years of war, with its sudden 
orders and counter orders, we had practically ceased 
to be surprised at anything. 

Our railway journey from Kostenec to Rustchuk 
easily beat any previous records for slowness. The 
time from pulling out of Kostenec to detraining at 
Rustchuk was 66 hours, and the distance about 280 
miles. The train of course stopped at every station 
on the way, and we never knew how long it was going 
to stay. At some it would pull out again in a few 
minutes, at others it would wait several hours. Some- 
times the guard or driver would tell us that we had an 
hour’s wait—the train would perhaps leave after five 
hours. 

We passed Sofia by night and did not pull into the 
station proper. Consequently we were not able to see 
or visit the Bulgarian capital. It is popularly said to 
be the dullest of the Balkan capitals. 
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In the night we went through the Balkan Mountains, 
along the defile of the Isker, and by daylight next 
moming were amongst the lower mountains on the 
northern side of the range, going through narrow gorges, 
travelling close to the river bank with sheer cliffs 
rising over the railway. During the day we went 
along more undulating country, and an enormous 
plateau to Plevna, the scene of the famous siege and 
victory of the Russians over the Turks in the war of 
1877-78—the war in which Bulgaria obtained her 
independence. Some guns, trophies of that war, were. 
erected on large mounds close to the railway ; but the 
greater number were in the town itself. We expected 
to be there about two hours—arrived at 6 p.m. We 
did not leave till 2 a.m. 

The following morning we reached the junction of 
Gorna Orheovica, where we branched north to Rust- 
chuk. From a French R.T.O. here, we learned the 
main terms of the armistice with Germany, that ftight- 
ing had ceased on the Danube, and the Germans were 
clearing out of Rumania. These items of news gave 
general satisfaction. 

Proceeding north along fairly flat country, we found 
ourselves in Rustchuk passenger station at daylight 
next morning—having halted at Bela from 2 till 1] p.m. 
the previous day. There were no ramps here, and we 
had to wait till another train had unloaded at the 
military station about 14 miles away. We finaly 
got to it about 10 a.m. It was raining and very cold, 
and we were glad to learn that we were going into 
billets. The idea of living in bivouacs in that weather 
was not enticing, and if we had had to do so, the health 
of the troops would have suffered badly, for it was now 
winter. Billets had not been obtained for us when 
we landed, so as it was raining hard we got into an old 
shed, and got a meal going till we could get billets. 
These were obtained in a Bulgar barracks close by. It 
was now snowing hard, and we moved into billets in 
the snow. It snowed all day, and the whole country 
was covered in a white mantle. However, we got some 
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fires going, and were glad to have solid walls around 
us and a roof over our heads, instead of bivouacs. 

There was a fearful lot of thieving on the Bulgarian 
railways, and it was so well done that it was apparently 
carried on by an organized gang. Clothing and boots, 
or leather goods, were the principle ‘‘ objectives,” on 
account of their scarcity and value. A pair of valises 
were stolen from the compartment officers were sleep- 
ing in, a few feet from these heavy articles, so “* pussy- 
footed ’’ were the thieves. Men had their boots stolen, 
and leather equipment, though lying beside or on it, 
and some pack saddles were stolen one night from a 
wagon, though there was a continual armed guard on 
—probably done by the Bulgarian brakesman while the 
train was in motion between stations. Other troop 
trains suffered even worse, and the French firing on 
some thieves robbing their trains had killed a couple 
of them. 

Rustchuk is a fairly large town of about 40,000 
inhabitants, but is rather scattered. The main streets 
in the heart of the town are paved with stone setts, 
and there are some fairly good public buildings and 
shops. A fine boulevard, with four rows of trees on 
each side of the road, runs east from the town. The 
town is, however, not very clean. There is no bridge 
across the Danube; but a ferry service plies across 
the river, which is over 1,000 yards wide here. The 
current is swift, and at that time of the year at least, 
the water was quite muddy. On the Bulgarian side 
low hills come down to the river bank, but across the 
river, as far as the eye can reach, the country is quite 
flat, and there is a lot of marshy land close to the 
river. 

A day or two after we arrived at Rustchuk the 
remainder of the Company arrived from Mustapha 
Pasha. There they had been camped on low land, 
and during the bad weather much of the camp was 
under water. A party had gone near to Phillipopolis 
with seven days’ rations, to rescue a heavy 7-ton 
motor lorry, which had fallen through a weak bridge. 
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Having but few appliances, they had to build under 
the lorry, which was about four feet through the 
bridge and six feet above the ravine bed, roll it into 
the ravine, and then let it haul itself out by a rope 
attached to a tree in the road. It took nearly a week 
to extricate it as the ground was very soft and muddy; 
and they returned by train from Phillipopolis. The 
whole body left Mustapha on 8th November for 
Levski—about 50 miles S.W. of Rustchuk—the origi- 
nal intention being that the Division would concen- 
trate at Svistov. After four days there, they came 
on to Rustchuk. 

Our barrack billets were only temporary, and we 
expected to get billets in the town. However, the 
day after the remainder of the Company arrived, 
we got orders that we were to cross the river into 
Rumania, to do some bridge building. 

Our journey through Bulgaria, from its southern 
to its northern frontier, had been quite an interesting 
one. The Bulgars were evidently glad the war was 
over, for it had weighed heavily on the country. 
Food, clothing and other necessities were scarce and 
dear. Mr. Thompson told us at Samokov that many 
Bulgarian officers, on mobilization in 1915, thought 
that Bulgaria was coming in on the side of the Allies 
against their hereditary foe, Turkey. Whatever 
enthusiasm they may have felt for Germany at the 
start, in the flush of victory over Serbia with its rapid 
invasion of foreign territory, had disappeared in 
1918, when Germany, instead of giving help, desired 
it from Bulgaria. The war with Rumania was popu- 
lar, for they hated Rumania on account of her inter- 
vention at the end of the second Balkan War, when 
she annexed some of the Dobrudja from Bulgaria, 
but the war against England and France, who 
had been friends of Bulgaria in the past, was 
not very popular. The ‘‘stalemate’”’ in Macedonia 
for two years made the people tired of the war; 
they were bearing a heavy burden without gain, and 
conditions were gradually getting worse. Appeals to 
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Germany for help were unattended to, and this, com- 
bined with the Allied offensives and successes on the 
West, showed Bulgaria that she was backing the 
loser. Hence she determined to cut her losses. And 
the actions of Germany herself did a great deal to 
turn the nation against her, till just before their 
surrender matters were becoming acute. Really, 
Germany herself was about the best agent for the 
Allies in turning these nations against her. Bulgaria 
is practically a purely agricultural country, yet it was 
approaching a food crisis, and the spectre of future 
starvation helped to make her surrender. In this agri- 
cultural country where crops, sheep and cattle were 
formerly abundant, food was scarce and dear; while 
wool and leather were almost unobtainable. Germany 
had taken all for herself, that was the universal cry. 
Train-loads of food went from Bulgaria to Germany, as 
did most of the wool and leather in the country. She 
took all, leaving her Ally destitute, and the population 
of Bulgaria had if anything less love for their former 
allies than for us their enemies. Boots cost about £10 
a pair, while an overcoat or suit of clothes cost about 
£20, owing to the scarcity of leather and wool. One of 
the incidents that helped to“ put the finishing touch ”’ 
to amiable relations between Bulgaria and Germany, 
and determined the Bulgars to break away from the 
Central Alliance, was the discovery of German treachery 
at Nish. Bulgaria herself had been stripped so bare 
that finally Germany had to supply her with wheat 
from Rumania. Bulgar officials at Nish caught the 
Germans changing the labels on wagons destined for 
Bulgaria—erasing the name of the Bulgarian desti- 
nation and substituting a German one, thus sending 
wheat, intended for Bulgaria under agreement, to 
Germany. This led to extremely bad feeling and even 
to open fights between the “ faithful allies.’ In some 
places the Germans raided Bulgarian villages and took 
away the produce of the district—which did not help 
matters. Although in other cases they paid enormous 
prices—in paper—for food and goods, the general 
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complaint was that the Germans had stripped their 
country, leaving nothing for the people themselves. 
Consequently they hated the Boche more than they 
hated us. They regarded the Germans as haughty, 
egotistical, and overbearing. If Germany could thus 
treat an “‘ Ally,” it gives an idea of what would have 
been her treatment of us, if she had won the war. 
Though an enemy army occupying the country, we 
were generally well received by the Bulgars. I think 
we were a relief from their late allies, the Germans. 
The Bulgarian peasantry seemed to be an industrious 
class of the population. They knew that their prisoners 
in our hands had been well treated and did not 
bear resentment. The great improvement in the 
condition of the country and people, on entering Old 
Bulgaria and leaving country lately under the blight 
of Turkish rule, has been noted. In administration 
they appeared to be good. Though the good opinion 
we had of them in the old line, when we looked on them 
as ‘‘ good sports’”’ on account of their clean fighting 
against us, fell somewhat when we saw how they had 
miserably treated Serb prisoners; still on the whole 
they seemed as good as any of the Balkan races. Asa 
Bulgarian sergeant, who spoke English, frankly told 
one of us at Plevna, ‘‘ The Bulgars and the Balkan 
peoples when at home and at peace are good fellows, 
but in war they go mad! mad!! mad!!! They are 
all the same, Bulgar, Greek and Serb—they cut each 
others throats and do all sorts of things.’”” He did not 
try to pretend that the Bulgars were angels in war, and 
only Greek or Serb had done “ dirty work,” but on the 
other hand few can maintain that only Bulgars have 
done “‘ dirty work’ in Balkan wars. I think he truth- 
fully summed up the situation in a few words. Against 
us at least they had fought stubbornly and cleanly. 
As regards the government, though corrupt (how 
few are not) it seems less so than in some other Balkan 
states, and the country appears to be well administered. 
If the Bulgars could only rid themselves of those 
ambitious people who want a Bulgarian Empire over 
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the whole Balkan Peninsula—as is usual in most 
countries, all the peasantry wants is to be left alone, 
to till their farms in peace—people who have led them 
into a long succession of disastrous wars ; if they were 
led by a moderate and sane government determined on 
the internal development and advancement of their 
country, their future should be good, for they are one 
of the most industrious Balkan nations. The existence 
of agricultural societies is a good sign. If well led, and 
freed from warlike ambitions, they should become 
‘* good fellows,”’ and one of the most progressive nations 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WE ENTER RUMANIA. 


We left Rustchuk on the 17th November. Our 
orders to move were sudden, giving us only a couple of 
hours’ notice, and we had a rush to get everything 
loaded in time, for we had a lot of clothing brought in 
the train by the remainder of the Company, and there 
was no time to issue it. Finally we managed to get all 
loaded and away somehow. e need not have been 
in such a hurry. We wese supposed to embark on 
barges at 2 p.m., to cross the Danube. On arriving at 
the quay, we found that the ramps provided were not 
wide enough to let the wagons run freely on to the 
barge—the side rails catching the axles. The wagons 
had to be jacked up, so that the axle cleared the rails, 
and slowly wheeled down on a raised roadway formed 
of baulks. This was a slow and laborious process. It 
was finally 7 p.m. before we got away from the 
Bulgarian side, and even then the pontoon wagons, for 
which there was not room on the barge, had to be left 
till next morning. The barges, drawn by a tiny tug, 
crossed the river at a snail’s pace, and it took us about 
half an hour to cross to the port on the Rumanian side 
—Ramadan—about a mile away, though we were 
going with the current. A cold wind blew down the 
river, Whose waters looked muddy and cold. Such 
was our first experience of the‘ Blue Danube.”’ 

The process of unloading on the Rumanian side was 
almost as slow as loading, for a similar reason, and it 
was almost 11 p.m. before we started to march to the 
town of Giurgiu, where our billets were, about a mile 
and a half away. 

Giurgiu, and its port Ramadan—the quay-side on 
which we had landed—was in peace time an important 
wheat and oil centre. The railway from up country 
runs through the town to the quay, so that wheat can 
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be shot direct into the barges on the Danube, while an 
oil pipe runs to Giurgiu from the oil fields in the north 
of the country. 

Our billets for the night were in a large building, 
which had apparently been a hotel in former times. 
It had also been a billet of the Germans who had left 
less than a week before, and had smashed all the furni- 
ture to atoms before their departure. 

Giurgiu was a good little town, or rather must have 
been in peace time, for it had been badly battered by 
shell fire during the war. Most of the houses round the 
principal “* square ’’—really a circular space—in the 
centre of the town had been smashed ; and in other 
streets over half the houses were in ruins. 

The Bulgars had bombarded the place when Rumania 
entered the war, and it was here they crossed the Dan- 
ube, and invaded Rumania. The town looked cleaner 
and more “ civilized ’’ than the Bulgarian towns, while 
every street was Well paved with stone setts, which one 
would not see in most British towns of the same size. 
It was evident that we were in what was a rich country, 
for all that was not done for nothing. 

The destroyed bridge which we were to rebuild was 
on the Bukarest road, over forty kilometres away. We 
were to do the journey in a three days’ march, billeting 
in villages on the way. 

Our first day’s march was to the village of Daia, 
about ten kilometres north of Giurgiu. The whole 
country between is remarkably flat—the plain stretch- 
ing almost as far as the eye can reach, and all under 
tillage—wheat and maize fields. Near Daia were some 
low hills. They were “ hills’? in comparison with the 
surrounding country. In Macedonia or Bulgaria we 
would have regarded them as mere undulations! It 
Was an extraordinary change from the mountainous 
country south of the Danube, this enormous tract of 
utterly flat land, stretching to the horizon on all sides. 
In fact the whole of Rumania is practically as flat— 
One large plain—until the frontier barrier of the 
Transylvanian Alps is reached. From the scenic point 
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of view it is extremely dull and uninteresting after the 
Balkan mountain country, but it is a land of great 
riches, and almost the whole of it was tilled. 

I had the job of obtaining billets for the Company, 
and so rode on ahead. The road to Bukarest was a 
good, wide, well metalled road, lined with trees on both 
sides all the way, and for most of the distance straight 
across country. On arrival I found a French Company 
of infantry already in the village, and so only the 
scattered houses on the outskirts were available for us. 
It took a long time to get sufficient billets, for few 
houses could accommodate more than four men, and 
as they were widely scattered along winding laneways, 
those chosen had to be carefully marked, in order to be 
recognised in the dark ; for owing to the similar style 
of building they nearly all looked alike. The Ruman- 
ian peasant village cottage is usually clean and neat, 
and of pleasant appearance. It is a one-storied white- 
washed building, with invariably a verandah in front, 
running the whole length of the house. Some are 
thatched with maize stalks, but many are roofed with 
flat galvanized iron, which with ornamental ridge 
piece and finials, gives a neat and good appearance. 
The rooms also have good windows—what a change 
from Macedonia! They are, however, usually small 
dwellings, generally consisting of a kitchen living room, 
and a bedroom. The whole family sleeps in the latter, 
on wooden benches round the walls! With the owners 
in occupation there was not room to billet many men. 
The people, however, were most kind and friendly, and 
willing—in the great majority of cases—to do all they 
could for us. On intimating by various signs that say 
four soldiers would sleep in the kitchen for the night, 
the inhabitants of the house would generally immedi- 
ately try to let us understand that it was too“ frig”’ 
(cold) there, and running to the bedroom door would 
open it, and say that the soldiers should sleep there 
as it was warmer! Not wishing to appear as if I 
wished to take complete possession of their home, I 
usually indicated with a sweep of the hand that the 
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kitchen would do quite well for one night, knowing that 
our men would soon settle matters to their convenience. 
Doubtless they and the inhabitants arranged things to 
their mutual satisfaction, and in the majority of cases 
the men spent the night with the family in the warmer 
room! Surely a wonderful testimony to the name 
the British soldier has won in this war, and to the 
respect and trust extended to him. In many cases the 
people had fires set for our men when they arrived— 
an act that was much appreciated in such bad weather. 
They have—to us—a quaint way of heating the bed- 
room. A hole in the partition wall enables a fire to be 
put in from the kitchen side, under a box-like mud or 
brick stove in the bedroom—the “‘stove’”’ usually being 
about 3 feet by 2 feet by 6 feet high. There are various 
flues inside this “ box,” and it heats the room very well 
indeed. Sometimes the fire is put into the stove 
through a door in the side, and it is quite separate from 
the kitchen fire. Open fireplaces, as we know them at 
home, are unknown in Rumania, except for cooking 
purposes. In better class houses, public buildings, etc., 
these stoves have often tiled sides, or are ornamental, 
the hot air pipes being introduced into the design as 
ornamental “‘ pillars.” These stoves are of course 
really more efficient than our open fireplaces, for the 
hot air, instead of largely going to waste up the open 
chimney, is made to travel through the pipes, heating 
the room. They are specially suitable for the wood 
fuel which is almost universal in the country.. The 
peasantry usually have their rooms far too hot. They 
keep windows and doors closed, and “heat up.” The 
hot, ‘“‘ fuggy ’’ atmosphere is sometimes almost over- 
powering when one enters it from the fresh air. 

The Company did not begin to arrive till about 9 p.m., 
and owing to some of the wagons having got stuck in a 
soft muddy ditch in the dark, and the men having to be 
led round to their scattered billets, it was nearly mid- 
night before all were finally settled down for the night. 

Our next day’s march was much longer, being about 
twenty kilometres, to the village of Calugareni. The 
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snow which had fallen when we were at Rustchuk was 
thawing rapidly, and it began to drizzle in the morning. 
Shortly after starting it began to rain more heavily, and 
kept at it nearly all day. There was also a thick fog, 
so that between the fog, rain, cold and slush on the roads 
after the snow, it was a cold, damp and disagreeable 
march. It was fortunate that the road foundation 
was good and had a good surface under the slush, 
It was rather curious that as we went along nearly all 
the passing inhabitants we met raised their hats to us. 
Whether this was due to our being British troops—we 
were the first British unit to enter Rumania—or be- 
cause they had been forced to do so to the Germans, 
and repeated it from habit, we did not know. 

In Calugareni, a good village of about 200 houses, the 
people again gave us a good reception, and soon had the 
men dry and comfortable after their long march in the 
rain. The officers were particularly lucky in their 
billet here, staying the night at the chateau of the local 
magnate—a M. Warthiadi. It was a pleasant country 
residence, but had been stripped almost bare by the 
Bulgars during the war. The owner told us that in 
peace time he could put up thirty guests, and now they 
had only a couple of furnished rooms for themselves. 
From the salon—now a room with bare walls and floor 
—had been taken Smyrna carpets, large tapestries, 
pictures, expensive furniture, etc., and the other rooms 
were treated in a similar manner. His dining room, 
which had been a Corps H.Q. before the Rumanian 
retreat, had actually been used as a stable by the 
Bulgars. However, to wet and tired men, used to sleep- 
ing on the ground under a bivouac, an unfurnished bed- 
room in a house with a warm fire set in the stove was 
comparative paradise. 

Our third day’s march, a further twelve kilometres, 
brought us to our destination, where we were to 
stay while employed on the bridge—the village of 
Adunati-Copaceni. 

It was a large village, about half a mile east of the 
Giurgiu-Bukarest road, just south of the river Argesh. 


Copaceni Bridge. 
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As we were now first in the field, and no other body of 
troops there, we had no difficulty in getting the sappers 
into houses along the main street, while the drivers 
occupied the school-house. The officers occupied one 
of the village houses and part of the priest’s house. 
The latter was a kindly, bearded personage, one of the 
most “' fatherly ’’’ kind old men I had seen. 

We commenced work on the bridge the day after 
our arrival, for traffic on the main road was held up till 
it was completed. It was at the river Argesh, where 
the main road crossed it, about a kilometre from the 
village. The river, which is here about 175 yards wide, 
had originally been spanned by a graceful bowstring 
iron girder bridge of three spans. The span abutting 
the south bank had originally been blown up by the 
Rumanians in 1915, during their retreat, and a tangled 
mass of ironwork still remained on thesite. In its place 
the Germans had later erected a wooden pile bridge, 
with the roadway carried on large rolled steel joists. 
In their retreat, only about a week before we arrived, 
and after the armistice, they had broken the oil pipes 
which crossed the bridge, and flooding it with oil had 
burnt it to the ground, leaving a gap about 180 feet 
span and 20 feet deep, to be bridged. Bridges further 
up and down the river had also been partially 
destroyed, but the spans destroyed were very small. 
French and Rumanians took over the repair of these, 
and to us was given the honour of rebuilding the 
important bridge on the main road. 

The intense heat of the burning bridge had twisted a 
great many of the joists supporting the roadway, so 
that they looked like huge serpents of steel rather than 
girders. The result was that, with these in addition 
to ironwork of the original bridge, a tangled mass 
of twisted and battered heavy ironwork had to be 
removed before we could get on with the new bridge. 
Fortunately, the broken span was over mud flats—the 
standing pair being over the water. Otherwise with 
the means at our disposal it would have been impossible 
to remove the debris from the river bed and get the 
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new bridge up rapidly. We should have had to build 
a completely new bridge on unencumbered ground be- 
side the old one. It took us about three days to clear 
away the tangled iron debris. We then proceeded to 
erect a wooden trestle bridge, with seven trestles ; all 
except one being about eighteen feet high. Wood was 
brought in bullock carts from a late German dump at 
Giurgiu. Fortunately we found several steel joists of 
the burnt down bridge suitable for use, and with some 
from Giurgiu, these enabled us to get on with the job; 
for though it had been arranged for joists to come from 
Bukarest a couple of days after we arrived on the site, 
they did not begin to arrive until long after we were 
ready for them, and kept rolling up long after the 
bridge was finished, though we told the men in charge we 
did not need them! Eastern disregard of time and 
deerme has evidently not been eliminated from 
umanian official administration ! 

We were very unfortunate in the weather while 
on this job. Cold wind, heavy rain and frost were 
prevalent. The day after we started on it, there was a 
bitingly cold north wind that cut to the very bone, and 
it was as much as the men could do to work in it, especi- 
ally those who were handling the heavy iron joists ; 
the cold iron rendering their fingers numb and helpless. 
Close to the bridge was a chateau, inhabited by a M. 
Churku and his two daughters. Some of the family 
and a friend of theirs, a Madame Lechman, used to 
visit the work nearly every day. They were interested 
in its progress, for they could not go to Bukarest till it 
was completed. Madame Lechman was married to the 
son of an Englishman, who in the last century had been 
a general in the Turkish army, and had settled in 
Rumania. She spoke English perfectly. On the biting 
cold day in question she sent down to the bridge, in 
the afternoon, a cauldron, about ten gallons of good 
native wine, and sugar. The sugar was put in, the 
wine heated in the cauldron and distributed. Every 
man had two mugs of a good hot drink. Needless to 
say, it was more than appreciated by the half-frozen 
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men, and Madame got a hearty cheer from them as 
they passed her, marching home. 

When we had been on the job about eight days, and 
things were looking ship-shape and going well, we 
heard that part of the 79th Brigade and Brigade H.Q. 
were on their way to Bukarest, to take part in a marc 
through the city, on the occasion of the entry of the 
King and Queen to their capital, after two years exile 
at Jassy, while it was under German occupation. We 
put forth every effort to get the bridge sufficiently 
“ through”? to take them and their transport across, 
and so save them an extra five mile march round by 
the nearest down-stream bridge, which had by this time 
been repaired. Consequently we worked till after 
dark that night with aid of lamps and were on the site 
by dawn next morning. The weather was awful— 
pouring rain and extremely cold—but we managed to 
get it done. The bridge was through by noon, the 
battalion who arrived at 11-45 being kept waiting only 
a quarter of an hour, while they were saved the five 
mile march along bad roads. It was an exceptionally 
good piece of work, for the rain made the iron girders 
extremely slippery, while the cold numbed the men’s 
hands so that they could hardly hold them. On two 
occasions it seemed as if the thirty feet iron joists were 
going to crash to the ground twenty feet below, for they 
slipped, and in one case only a narrow ledge three 
inches wide—not the width of the flange—caught a 
slipping joist and saved it. To haul it up again from 
the ground would have meant serious delay. The men 
were thoroughly soaked, for it had rained hard all the 
time. Of course the bridge was not finished com- 
pletely. It could take traffic across, but there was still 
work to be done in putting up handrails, extra struts, 
etc., and generally giving it a “‘ finished’ appearance. 
We felt quite pleased at having such a large bridge fit 
for traffic after nine days ; especially as three days 
were spent clearing the site, and work had to be sus- 

nded for one half day owing to the awful weather. 

. Churku had expressed surprise on being told, on a 
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former occasion, that the bridge would likely be through 
in twelve days or a fortnight, and told us that 200 to 
300 German pioneers had been employed on the pre- 
vious bridge, and had worked on it over a month. 
When General Gay, the Divisional Commander, passed 
on his way to Bukarest, he was most pleased at the 
work we had done, and said we had performed excel- 
lent work. Thoughit had not previously been intended 
he said that a detachment from the Company should 
go to Bukarest to take part in the Allied march through 
the city, and that he would have motor lorries sent to 
bring it up. It was an honour to the Company to be 
specially chosen, when it had not been previously in- 
tended that we should take part. 

Accordingly, on the next evening, Major Shennan, 
Lt. Rattray and twenty men proceeded to the capital ; 
all except the former being billeted in an enormous 
seminary, which during the war had been used as a 
hospital. On the following morning all “‘ stood by”’ 
awaiting orders regarding our place in the march. 
Owing to somebody’s mistake, none arrived until it was 
too late to take part in the procession. This, of course, 
was a disappointment after having. been specially 
chosen to do so. The Divisional Commander was 
greatly annoyed at this blunder, saying that he had 
sent specially for the R.E.’s, and told us how sorry he 
was it had happened. However the party was able to 
have a pretty good time. They had all the afternoon 
and evening, and the whole of the next forenoon in the 
city. The place was crammed with people in for the 
King’s entry, and our men were well treated. Some 
of them were even given meals in restaurants without 
payment, and were carried shoulder high by the 
exuberent crowds. The city was gaily decorated with 
triumphal arches, pillars, Allied flags, etc. All the 
party thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

We had heard that Bukarest was the finest capital 
of the Balkans—a “ little Paris,’’—consequently we 
expected something better than any of the Balkan 
towns we had yet seen. We were not disappointed, 
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It is a beautiful city, and evidently the capital of a 
rich country. One might easily imagine he was in a 
French town, and indeed the people and capital imitate 
France and French ways. The city is well provided 
with beautiful parks and open air spaces—unlike 
Sofia, which has practically no parks. One of the 
finest—King Carol Park—contains the Picture Gallery, 
a large and imposing building. Though practically 
nothing had been done to them during the German 
occupation of two years, and they had consequently no 
flower beds, and badly kept walks ; they were spacious 
and well wooded, with pleasant ponds and lakes—and 
in peace time when beautiful with flowers and well kept, 
they must be very fine indeed. The streets and shops 
are equal to any western capital, and most of the public 
buildings are imposing and fine edifices—the Banks, 
Post Office, University, Law Courts, etc. They are 
not of cheap and tawdry material, like so many erec- 
tions in the East, but of solid cut stone, with fine 
omamental pillars and carvings. We were surprised 
at the abundance and variety of food displayed in the 
shops—for we knew the serious food conditions both in 
Bulgaria and Rumania. It was sold, however, at ex- 
horbitant prices, quite beyond the reach of the average 

rson. Meat, dried fruits, and even sweets and choco- 
ate were exhibited for sale. We surmised that 
Mackensen, who had been practically king of Rumania 
during the occupation, and little thought he would have 
to leave so hurriedly, had collected a large quantity of 
foodstuff in the capital for himself and his army. In 
the hotels, a dinner unobtainable in London during the 
latter period of the war, Could be obtained as long as 
one was willing to pay the price. There was a wonder- 
ful selection to choose from—roast beef, veal, turkey, 
duck, chicken, potatoes, peas, Brussel sprouts, etc., etc., 
but all were dear. Soup cost about three francs, and 
sO On in proportion. The city had been practically 
undamaged by the Germans, who needed it for their 
own accommodation, and expected they would be 
staying there for years. We were struck by the number 
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of people who could speak English. It was apparently 
fashionable to learn and speak it, as the Queen was 
English. Our men had no difficulty in getting willing 
people to show them round. Practically everybody 
spoke French, and in the bookshops a good selection of 
British and French authors was displayed. All re- 
turned to the bridge having thoroughly enjoyed their 
trip to Bukarest. It was by far the finest city we had 
seen in the Balkans, and was evidently the capital of a 
rich country. The whole aspect and general air of 
** life’? in the place was very like a French or Italian 
city, and much more lively and civilized than in Greece 
or Bulgaria. It was the first time most of the men had 
been in a decent city for over three years; and if they 
had through an accident not finally participated in the 
march through the city in honour of the King’s entry, 
all knew that the Company had the honour of being 
specially chosen to do so, as a reward for excellent 
work done—the only R.E. Company in the Salonika 
_ Army chosen to take part in a triumphal procession 
through a foreign or Allied capital. 

We stayed on at Adunati about eight days more. 
The time was spent—now that it was passable for 
vehicles, and the ‘‘ rush’”’ was over—in “‘ finishing off ”’ 
the bridge in a more leisurely manner, and getting 
parties of our men on well earned trips to the Capital. 
On the whole the weather was not good, and about this 
time we had an epidemic of “‘ Spanish Influenza’”’ in 
the Company. Some of the officers and many of the 
men were laid up with it, and unfortunately one of our 
Corporals—Corpl. Mott—died there from it, while three 
or four other men of the Company died in hospital. 
Corpl. Mott was buried in the village churchyard at 
Adunati. In addition to all his comrades, there was a 
large gathering of villagers at the funeral, who by their 
presence and sympathy showed how highly they 
thought of the British soldiers, and their behaviour 
while living in their midst. During the burial service, 
many of the girls were in tears, and a couple of old men, 
on whom our troops were billeted, threw flowers into 
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the grave—a kindly act. Fortunately the epidemic 
soon passed over, with no further deaths than those 
mentioned above. 

At length, after having spent about three weeks there, 
we left Adunati to return to Giurgiu. We again passed 
a night at Calugareni, but came on direct to Giurgiu on 
the second day, the dismounted part of the pom Peny 
being transported in motor lorries. 

We knew before leaving Adunati that our ultimate 
destination was Silistra, in the Dobrudja, but we had 
to wait at Giurgiu till the necessary barges were free to 
bring us down the Danube, and orders were received to 
move. While waiting, there was little to do in the way 
of works, except a few days work on the Rustchuk side 
of the river. The wait, however, gave us a necessary 
opportunity of getting the Company properly equipped 
with winter clothing, which we were badly in need of, 
having received practically none while up country, and 
the weather was severe. 

We did not know whether we would spend’ Xmas at 
Giurgiu or not. However, we determined to be as 
prepared as possible for it, and the surrounding villages 
were scoured for turkeys, geese, etc. The turkeys cost 
about 40 lei, or about 22s., as compared with a peace 
time price of about 4s. for a good large bird. Chickens, 
however, were a reasonable price—about 1s. 6d. each. 
We had got about seven turkeys, a duck, and eighteen 
chickens (the natives would not sell their geese) when, 
just a few days before ’Xmas, We received orders to 
embark on barges, to go down the Danube to Silistra. 
Our prospects for’ Xmas Day did not look very rosy, 
especially when we heard that we had to take three 
weeks’ rations—iron rations of course—with us! 
However we brought our poultry with us—alive. 
Turkeys, 7; ducks, 1; chickens, 18; were taken on 
to the establishment of the Company and rationed 
accordingly. 

We were pleased that our duty had brought us up 
into Rumania, and given us the opportunity of seeing 
the country, the people, and Bukarest, the Paris of the 
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Near East. With a Company of the Oxford and Bucks 
Pioneers, who followed us, and for a while helped us at 
the bridge—clearing site, drawing material and joists, 
and helping generally—we were the only unit of the 
British Army who had gone up into, and spent a few 
weeks in the heart of Rumania. We were the most 
advanced unit of the British Forces in the Balkans, the 
nearest to us being some details on supply work—and 
after the King’s entry the 79th Brigade H.Q. and the 
10th Devons—at Giurgiu. These latter had, as already 
mentioned, represented the British in the celebrations 
at Bukarest, but had returned immediately the 
festivities were over. We were up country on a“ job 
o’ work.” We had been the second unit, and the first 
R.E. Company to enter Bulgaria on the heels of the 
retreating enemy during the advance, and we were the 
first unit and the only R.E. Company of the British 
Forces into Rumania. The old Company had indeed 
been well to the fore during those stirring months of 
the autumn and early winter of 1918, and had put a 
brilliant finish to three years’ solid work. 

When we were in Rumania, conditions due to the 
war were very bad. If the Germans treated their own 
Allies, the Bulgars, in the manner described in another 
chapter, naturally they fleeced their rich enemies more, 
and the country was stripped bare. As a German 
general remarked of the Peace of Bukarest, ‘‘ We have 
only left them enough to pay us their annual indemni- 
ty.’ The Germans had taken food, leather, furs, furni- 
ture, valuables, rolling stock—in fact almost everything. 
The peasantry—in a country which is one of the great 
European wheat granaries—lived almost solely on 
maize. The Germans would take a census of hens in a 
village, and two eggs per hen per week had to be sup- 
plied free all the year round to the German troops, from 
that village. If—when hens were not laying sufficiently 
—the number was not forthcoming, a franc had to be 
paid for every egg deficient. They requisitioned food 
and goods at merely nominal prices, and then re-sold 
them at enormous prices. In other words, it was 
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wholesale robbery. A family was not allowed to have 
more than one cow, no matter how poor; the rest were 
taken without payment and sent to Germany. Owing 
to the scarcity of leather and materials, boots and 
clothing were obtainable only at a wholly exhorbitant 
price. While staying the night at Calugareni, the 
officers were told by Madame Warthiadi that a pair of 
ordinary house shoes she was wearing—obtainable even 
during the war for about 25s. or 30s. in England—had 
cost her 700 lei—£28 at pre war rate of exchange, and 
even {19 at the rate of exchange at the time! Clothes 
were equally expensive, and a piece of soap costing 
about Is. at home, cost 10s., and so on in proportion. 
The inhabitants were forbidden by the Germans to dig 
theirown potatoes. One lady told us how she had tried 
to dig a sack full to send to her mother in Bukarest. 
The Germans caught her servant digging them and she 
was fined {20. Even furs and articles of clothing were 
taken. Poor men and women actually had clothes 
taken off their backs, and Madame Lechman told us 
at the bridge one day how she had saved a fur coat she 
was wearing by sewing it into a straw mattress when 
the Germans came to search and rob her house. 

Not only was this official robbery carried on, but the 
German soldiers themselves imposed unofficial fines. 
We were told that at the Copaceni bridge which we re- 
built, a peasant farmer bringing a load of produce to 
the market at Bukarest had frequently to give ‘‘ palm 
oil’? to the tune of 100 francs to the sentries there, 
before being allowed to pass. This was simply a private 
fine on the sentry’s part, and he put the money in his 
pocket! Naturally the Germans were hated by the 
country people, and they were mobbed on leaving 
Bukarest. As already remarked, they themselves have 
almost done more than any Allied propaganda to get 
themselves loathed by the whole world—allies, neutrals 
and enemies alike. 

Yet what little food was left in the country was 
evenly distributed. The Germans rationed the people, 
and rich and poor shared alike. Much as they took, 
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they were wise enough not to“ kill the goose that laid 
the golden eggs,’ and were not going to utterly starve 
the people needed to produce wheat and oil and wealth 
for them. When the Germans had to leave Bukarest, 
their food distribution system was abandoned. The 
returning Government, or whoever tried to carry on, 
apparently had little administrative ability. The 
natural result was that any amount of food could be 
bought by those with money to pay for it, while the poor 
in the towns were worse off than ever. 

The Germans suffered one piece of poetic justice at 
least. During the Rumanian retreat in 1916, the great 
oil fields were destroyed, under British supervision. 
The Germans worked feverishly to repair and restore 
the wells, to obtain precious oil for their submarines, 
etc. It was over a year before any practical results 
were obtained, so great was the destruction, but by the 
end of 1918 the oil wells were giving about 90% of their 
normal supply. And then having practically restored 
the oil wells after enormous labour, they had to leave 
the country and could not again destroy the wells ! 

One had often read in books how great mountain 
ranges, or large rivers, formed natural barriers and 
international boundaries between nations. It was often 
hard to realize—especially in the case of rivers—but 
such a case is presented by the Danube between Bul- 
garia and Rumania. It is extraordinary, the natural 
dividing line this enormous river makes. The Danube 
is three quarters of a mile wide even as far inland as 
Rustchuk, and in several places widens out to one anda 
half miles or more for quite long distances. Along the 
whole Rumanian, Bulgarian and Serbian frontiers 
bounded by the river, not a single bridge crosses it, 
from the Black Sea, inland, except the famous railway 
bridge at Cernavoda, and that connects Rumanian 
territory on both banks. 

One enters a different world as it were on crossing 
from Rustchuk in Bulgaria to Giurgiu in Rumania. 
The people, language, buildings, and very country itself 
are different, and have little or nothing in common. 
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One leaves the mountainous country of Bulgaria—and 
even the south bank of the Danube itself is hilly 
country, while the north bank is flat marshes—for the 
enormous Rumanian plain, where the land stretches as 
flat as the sea for mile after mile. The country is 
possessed of enormous natural wealth. For the rocky 
mountains of the Balkans are substituted the wheat 
gowns plains, that form one of the chief granaries of 

urope. And in Rumania even the mountains con- 
tribute their share of wealth, in the important oil fields. 
In peace time the country must be exceedingly rich. 
On the surface at least, the Rumanians are much more 
civilised than the Bulgars. Their towns have better 
buildings and streets, and are cleaner. The villages 
are also, on the whole, pleasant and fairly clean. The 
upper classes practically all speak French, and many 
speak English. The Rumanians are of course a Latin 
race, claimimg descent from the ancient Romans. 
Their language has many words very similar indeed to 
Italian and French. They imitate French and Italian 
ways, and from conversations with them, one sees that 
they regard the Slav races in the Balkans as semi- 
civilized and savage barbarians. Though Bulgaria lies 
beside them few of them have crossed the Danube or 
can speak Bulgarian, though many have travelled 
Europe. They hardly regard themselves as a“ Balkan’”’ 
race, and hate the other Balkan races, looking on them 
as uncultured and only half civilized. Yet the people 
they despise have many qualities which they do not 
possess. 

Rumania possesses one great drawback. There is 
practically no ‘‘ middle class” as we understand it, in 
the country—only the poor peasants and the upper 
class. The trading and business is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Jews, who are very numerous. These 
—who are frequently German Jews—hate the land of 
their adoption, because they have no rights init. A 
Jew has no vote or voice in the government of 
the country in Rumania, though they have all the 
obligations of citizenship—service in the army, etc. 
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Sometimes they are persecuted. And the Rumanians 
not only hate but fear the Jews, because they hold the 
majority of the money and business of the country. 
This is why they fear to give them votes. The peasants 
are a fine sturdy race, hardy and well built. But the 
general accounts of the upper and wealthier classes are 
not in their favour. They are highly civilized—or at 
least they are on the surface. Their natural leaning 
towards Latin culture and their wealth bring many of 
them to France and Western Europe to be educated. 
Personally they are usually the most charming of 
people. Those whom we met had a warm welcome for 
us, and were eager to do all they could for us. But one 
felt that there was a certain element of shallowness in 
it. On the surface they seemed as civilized as the 
French, and very like them, but they had not that depth 
of intellect, that true culture, that burning patriotism, 
and those solid qualities which the best elements in 
France possess. One might sum them up in short by 
saying that they have the bad qualities of the French 
without the good. Except among the peasantry, there 
is in Rumania no™ home life ’’—which we regard as the 
strength and mainstay of our nation. The upper 
classes dine out at hotels, etc. Divorce is notoriously 
easy and infidelity common. The unanimous opinion 
of the English to whom we spoke and who had lived in 
the country several years, was that the Government was 
about as corrupt as the ordinary government in the 
East usually is. They said that only a few men in the 
government were above suspicion, and the ordinary 
politician could be bought for money. As regards the 
army, they said that the Rumanian soldier, drawn as he 
is from the homely, healthy, sturdy peasant class, was 
a good fellow and a good soldier, especially if well led, 
but the officers were on the whole a poor lot. It was 
what one expected to hear, after seeing both. As re- 
marked, the peasant is a sturdy fellow. The officers, 
coming from the shallow-living upper classes, clad in 
gaudy uniforms, with clanking spurs and dangling 
swords, looked rather as if they had come off the stage, 
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out of some comic opera. Their constant saluting, 
bowing, heel clicking and scraping on being introduced, 
or during conversation, got on one’s nerves. It seemed 
so artificial and so unlike the salute and manly cheerful 
greeting one is used toin the British Army. The people 
must have been surprised at the British officers, clad in 
plain and serviceable khaki and carrying a walking stick 
instead of a clanking sword, but they could have had 
little doubt which was the more serviceable looking 
soldier. Inthe war, Rumania was badly “‘let down’’ by 
Russia, who witheld support, guns and ammunition ; 
but the sturdy and gallant peasant soldiers were also 
to some extent “’ let down’’ by their officers, who had 
not the efficiency or determination displayed alike by 
British, French, German or Bulgar, inthe war. And so, 
if the educated Rumanians look down on the Bulgars 
as semi-civilized, the latter, who are at least patriots 
and men, despise the Rumanians. They consider them- 
selves better men, and compared with the upper class, 
or Officers, they undoubtedly are. 

Rumania is a country endowed by nature with great 
wealth. Riches have not to be hardly won from a 
mountainous soil, as in Bulgaria or Serbia. Its fertile 

lains are one of the greatest European granaries, and 
its prolific oil fields amongst the most important and 
rich in Europe. Good roads lead to a natural outlet 
in the Danube. It has all the Biblical terms of wealth 
—‘‘corn and oil, and wine.” It has a sturdy and 
industrious peasantry, but unfortunately its upper 
classes and government are poor. They appear light 
and frivolous; and balls, dinners, festivals, and the 
pleasures of money and life, apparently appeal more to 
them than the good of their country. It is a country 
of enormous possibilities, endowed as it is with great 
natural wealth, but it needs sound and pure govern- 
ment by true, incorruptible and patriotic men. Given 
these it could, and would, be amongst the richest, most 
enlightened and prosperous nations in Europe. At 
the present time, though Bulgaria is a naturally much 
poorer country, its people are more manly, and its 
administration is superior to that of Rumania. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GARRISON DUTY IN THE DEBATEABLE LAND, 


We embarked on the barges on the 23rd December, 
and crossed over to Rustchuk, to draw the remainder 
of our three weeks’ rations—as all were not available 
at Giurgiu. We were supposed to leave at 3 p.m., 
but trains and tugs are delightfully uncertain in the 
Balkans, and we did not finally leave till 10 p.m. The 
large tug that we were expecting did not turn up, and 
after the delay mentioned, we got a tiny tug that could 
do little more than guide us down stream as we floated 
with the swift current. 

The 24th was spent on the Danube—we having 
passed Tutrakan about 9 a.m. The river has an aver- 
age width of about a mile, and the type of scenery is 
the same the whole way down. On the Bulgarian side, 
low hills come down almost to the river bank ; while 
on the Rumanian side, the country is quite flat as far 
as the eye can reach, and there is in many places 
marshy land and lakes near the river. We arrived at 
Silistra, our destination, about 6-30 p.m. In the dark 
our tug overshot the anchored barge, which served as a 
floating pier, and we went further down stream. The 
tiny veSsel was quite unable to pull the two heavy 
barges back against the strong current, and only that 
a large tug lying near the “pier’’ came to our rescue 
and pulled us back, we would have been in an awkward 
position. When we had got made fast to the stationary 
barge, it was too dark and late to disembark, so we 
stayed on the barge all night. 

Consequently next day—’ Xmas Day—was to us an 
ordinary working day. Any attempt at properly 
celebrating the day would have to be carried out in 
adverse circumstances, for we were in the unsuitable 
condition of “ shifting,” and making a new camp; 
everything was in an unsettled state, and there was 
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plenty of work todo. Though we had turkeys, we had 
nothing in which to roast them, and proper “’ jollifica- 
tions’? could not be organized while we were busy 
unloading barges, making many journeys with equip- 
ment and three weeks’ rations to our new camp, and 
settling down in it. Consequently it was decided to 
wait till we had got properly settled down, and to hold 
our ‘’ Xmas’ on New Year’s Day. It was merely a 

stponement and not an abandonment of the event. 
New Year’s Day was to be appointed a “‘ temporary 
acting’ ’Xmas Day, “ while so employed,” so to speak. 
Thus our first “ peace’? ’Xmas—though we made up 
later—was as far as the actual date itself was concerned 
worse than our “ war” ones. It was just an ordinary 
working day, and bully beef was our ’Xmas fare—with 
no extras ! 

Most of the day was spent in getting settled into our 
new quarters. These were the best we had yet struck 
in the Balkans, and in them we lived in something 
more like peace conditions. The men were billeted in 
what had been at various times a barracks and hospital, 
in its own ground, on the bank of the Danube, about a 
quarter of a mile outside the town. The long rooms 
were lofty and airy, and there was a good supply of 
stoves. The buildings were substantial. There were 
smaller rooms for N.C.O.’s, offices, tool sheds, work- 
shops, etc., and on the whole it was the best billet we 
had yet obtained. Beside the barracks were large 
sheds around a large yard, where the animals were got 
under cover, with buildings for forage and harness. 
The officers got a small house in town to themselves. 
To all it was a change and pleasure to live in substantial 
and comfortable buildings after the months and years 
spent in dug-outs, tents, or under bivouac sheets on the 
ground, whether wet or dry. 

Silistra is a fair sized town of about 12,000 inhabitants. 
Though an out-of-the-way place, and not served by a 
railway, it Was a great improvement on the Macedonian 
villages we had been used to. The public buildings, 
such as barracks and schools, are quite good—one large 
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school in particular being quite an imposing building. 
Some dwelling houses too are good, though in the large 
Turkish quarter there are many poor dwellings. The 
main streets are good metalled roads, and all the other 
streets, though rough and badly done, are cobbled. 
There are practically no big shops in the town, though 
a very large number of small ones, especially in the 
Turkish quarter. Quay accommodation is poor, and 
as stated, a barge had to be anchored close to the land- 
ing way to make a floating pier. There are, however, 
two or three moles, with ramps, and if floating piers 
were provided, a good deal of river traffic could be dealt 
with. Ordinary piers would be of little use, owing to 
the very large rise and fall of the river, and absence of 
cranes, rolling gangways, etc. The week after we 
arrived the Danube rose about ten feet. 

The town is in the debateable land—that part of the 
Dobrudja claimed both by Bulgaria and Rumania. 
Prior to the second Balkan war it was part of Bulgaria, 
and the forts on the hills outside the town formed one 
point of a Bulgar quadrilateral. It lies in that part of 
the Dobrudja taken from Bulgaria by Rumania at the 
end of that war. During the present war this country 
—and more besides—was taken back by Bulgaria. 
Both sides lay claim to a large part of the Dobrudja, 
and the bitterest feeling exists between them. After 
Bulgaria’s defeat and surrender she had to withdraw 
her troops from the Dobrudja, and though the Ruman- 
ian civil authorities returned to administer the country 
as far as the Rumanian frontier of 1914, their troops 
were not allowed by the Allies to enter the province, in 
the interest of all concerned, for their entry would 
doubtless have been accompanied by riots and blood- 
shed, in the unsettled state of affairs. The province 
was garrisoned by British and French troops, and we 
took it that this would have to be continued until the 
Peace Conference decided where the frontier should be. 

The population is very mixed. The majority are 
Bulgars, but there are also Rumanians, Armenians, and 
a considerable number of Turks—for this land was part 
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of Turkey until 1878. There are three or four mosques 
in the town, the largest of which—now in disuse—has a 
very graceful and fine minaret of cut stone with orna- 
mental carving on the balcony, from which the priest 
calls the faithful to prayer. ‘‘ Harem ’”’ skirts are quite 
a common sight in Silistra, though some of the ragged 
and patched specimens seen on the poorest women are 
very different from the ultra fashionable models of 
Paris or London. They seemed quite natural on the 
grown up women, but it seemed funny to see tiny tots 
of five or six years old clad in a miniature ‘' harem 
skirt !’’ On the other hand some of the more wealthy 
of the Christian inhabitants attempted to follow 
Western fashions ; some of the local Bulgarians had 
been educated in France and England. 

Most of the 79th Brigade was billeted in the town, 
though there were outlying detachments in various 
villages in the district. We were well received by the 

pulation generally. So bitter is the feeling between 

ulgarians and Rumanians, that both of them pre- 
ferred us to each other. We had no trouble or riots on 
arriving, though doubtless if we had not come, or had 
quickly left again, there would have been free fighting 
between the different factions, with the usual Balkan 
‘“‘ atrocities.” We were disinterested spectators, ad- 
ministering justice impartially, and the Bulgars cer- 
tainly preferred us to having Rumanians in the place, 
though perhaps the Rumanians would have liked a 
completely free hand. 

In the week between’ Xmas and the New Year, we 
got our quarters into comfortable condition. The 
place was cleaned up, repairs were made, and ovens 
built, in which to roast the seasonable fare. Some 
more turkeys were bought in the town, and the amus- 
ingly cheap bargain we got in geese will be remembered 
by all who were with us at the time. The Bulgars had 
left a lot of pianos in a barracks in the town. These 
were distributed between the various units who asked 
for them, and we got one. A piano in the billet was a 
welcome addition, providing a pleasant way of spend- 
ing the evenings in “ sing-songs.”’ 
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About 11 p.m. on New Year's Eve, we received word 
from the Brigade that disturbances and riots were 
within the bounds of possibility on the following day, 
and that all were to “ stand by”’ armed, from 7 a.m. 
Consequently, on New Year’s morning all paraded with 
steel helmets, armed for all eventualities, and piled 
arms, ready to move at a moment’s notice—an in- 
auspicious start to the New Year of Peace! However, 
preparations for celebrating the day were not inter- 
rupted on that account, and all had a good ‘‘’ Xmas” 
breakfast, remarking that it would be bad for any 
‘‘ rioters’? who disturbed them. As the day wore on 
and all was quiet, it became apparent that there was 
nothing doing in the “ disturbances’’ line, and the 
celebrations of the day were continued with. The 
annual’ Xmas football match between the Sappers and 
Drivers was played, and on this occasion the Sappers 
by no means had it all their own way, winning an even 
match by 1—0. Then all settled down to an excellent 
dinner of turkey, goose, plum pudding, beer, etc., and 
with a free issue of cigarettes and canteen goods, 
followed in the evening by a rum issue and a concert— 
accompanied on the piano—all spent an enjoyable day. 
Though our luck was out on’ Xmas day itself, all made 
up on New Year’s Day, and many remarked that it was 
the best New Year they had spent in the Army, in spite 
of the alarm in the morning. It turned out that this 
“‘ alarm”’ was largely due to fear on the part of the 
Rumanians that the Bulgars would make demonstra- 
tions, and turn them out. Bulgaria changed from the 
‘* Old Style”’ to the ‘‘ New Style” calendar on this 
New Year’s Day, and the Rumanians were afraid that a 
public holiday would be made the occasion of large 
gatherings of people, accompanied by demonstrations 
and riots. It was a case of‘‘ wind up”’ more than any- 
thing else. In an outlying village, where we had a 
“* garrison’’ of a corporal and a few men, a crowd of 
Bulgars, some with arms and others with sticks, came 
along, and intimated that the Rumanian “ mayor” 
and other Rumanians in the village would have to clear 
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out. The mob gathered in front of the house occupied 
by the garrison. The corporal did not bother to put 
on his belt and bayonet, or take his rifle, but walked to 
the door, and addressing the crowd, told them in 
Enghsh that he ‘‘ could’nt have any of this d 
nonsense,’ and they had better disperse. In a short 
time all dispersed quietly. Thus we ruled the Dobrudja. 
If it had been Rumanians in our place, they would have 
immediately fired on the crowd, as ‘‘ exhibiting hostile 
intentions,’ enraged them, and started the usual 
Balkan fights and atrocities. 

We had no very great pressure of work. Now that 
the war was over, the large amount of work required in 
maintaining the trenches, building dug-outs, gun-pits, 
observation posts, hospitals, etc.,was no longer required. 
However, an Engineer Company is never idle, and 
though work was not at the high pressure, which it 
nearly always was during war, there was enough to 
keep us employed. Horse troughs had to be made for 
various units, and targets made and erected on a rifle 
range outside the town. A short line of decauville 
railway was laid from the quay to the ration and forage 
sheds. There was also a good deal of maintenance and 
repair work required on various billets, the hospital, 
and the Men’s Club. The latter was an institution for 
all troops in the Brigade. Here tea, cigarettes, etc., 
could be obtained, and concerts were given in the even- 
ings, a Brigade concert party being formed for the 
purpose. A football league was also started, but 
owing to the severe weather few matches could be 
played before the league matches ended, owing to de- 
mobilisation. The Company had played four matches 
and won them all when the league ended. 

The weather was very fine till the middle of January, 
when a sudden change took place. There were very 
heavy snowfalls, followed by extremely heavy frost and 
a piercing northerly gale. We had to make snow 
ploughs to clear the streets and pathways round the 
town. The Danube was a mass of floating snow and 
ice. The water near the banks was frozen, and on a 
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couple of occasions it was almost frozen across. The 
inhabitants told us that in some winters it is frozen 
hard, and it is possible to drive a horse and cart across. 
The river is about 14 miles wide opposite where we 
were billeted. Some nights 25 degrees of frost were 
registered. The hard frost, combined with the biting 
wind, produced some frost bite in the Brigade, and all 
sentries were issued with native fur hats. During 
this period of heavy snow and frost sleighs were 
common. 

The great drawback was that we were practically cut 
off from the world, and were far ‘“‘ behind the times.”’ 
Our only link with the outside world was the barge 
which brought rations, stores, and mails from Rustchuk. 
It was supposed to come about once a week, but was 
delightfully uncertain, and we were lucky if it arrived 
every ten or twelve days. During the severe weather 
above referred to it was held up; we frequently did not 
get orders from the Division for almost a fortnight after 
they were sent out, and even Army Orders, let alone 
news, we received weeks late. During the severe 
weather, a train leaving Varna on 27th January was 
held up in the snow, and did not arrive in Rustchuk till 
7th February. The usual journey took about fourteen 
hours. Frequently when the barge had at last arrived, 
the tug, instead of waiting till it was unloaded and 
bringing it back to Rustchuk, would disappear and not 
turn up for perhaps three or four days. On one occa- 
sion the barge was “ advertised”’ to leave for Rust- 
chuk on Sunday. All men proceeding by it were on 
board at an early hour, but meanwhile the tug had dis- 
appeared, andit did not finally leave till Wednesday. 
There were no regular days for its arrival. We did not 
know when it would come till it had practically arrived, 
and when it arrived it was most uncertain when it 
would go back. People at the base had apparently 
no idea of how we were “ in the blue,” cut off from the 
world, dependent on an uncertain barge for communi- 
cation, and we would get frantic wires to “ expedite ”’ 
returns, that we had sent away weeks before. 
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' Naturally the great topic was leave and demobiliza- 
tion. We had many who had not had a single leave 
home during the war. Now that the war was over, we 
expected and hoped things would be better, though 
till our arrival in Silistra, we had sent only a few Snail 
parties on leave. The rate was little better than that 
during the pce year of war, and if it continued so, 
it would still be a long time before all the ‘* old hands ”’ 
got their well deserved leave. It was a weary wait for 
men who had never seen home since August, 1915, who 
for years had talked of, and yearned for leave to 
“ Blighty,” and still in the beginning of January, 1919, 
it seemed almost as far away as ever. However, early 
in January things began to improve, and we got a few 
abe of about a dozen men each, away on leave. 
arly in February we received the most welcome news 
that we had had for a long time—forty men were to go 
home on leave by the next barge. This enabled most 
of the original men of the Company—men who had left 
England in September, 1915—to get home. They 
departed amidst the good wishes and cheers of those less 
fortunate old members, who had still to wait a little 
longer ; and it was a happy band that assembled on the 
barge to commence their long desired voyage home. 
The departure of this large body of old members, was 
practically the break up of the Old Company—but few 
of the original membcrs remaining. On its departure, 
the Company lost N.C.O.’s and men who had been its 
backbone and stay, and who had rendered yeoman 
service during three long years of war. Those trusted 
men and familiar faces were gone. The most that 
could be hoped for was that they might be equalled by 
any new arrivals ; they could not be surpassed. 
on after, the demobilization scheme came through. 
The garrison necessary for the Army of Occupation was 
to be made up of men who joined the forces in 1916 or 
later, the old men were to be demobilized—the officers 
were not so fortunate, as all were liable for retention, 
irrespective of when they joined. As few of the old 
1915 men remained after the large leave party had left, 
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they were got away in a few weeks—a very few “ in- 
dispensibles ’’ having unfortunately to be retained for a 
rr while longer, till reinforcements arrived to relieve 
them. 

And here, with the departure of the 1914 and 1915 
men, I draw to a close this story of ourCompany. The 
** 107”” still exists in name as I write, but the ‘‘ 107”’ 
that has gone through the war exists no longer, and this 
is merely a record of the Company in war. Whatever 
wanderings may still lie before the Company ere it is 
disbanded, and whatever duties to be done, its war 
history is over, and it is a Company, the same in name, 
but different in composition that will“‘ carry on.’”’ The 
old “* 107” of 33 years war service is no more. 

Even for one who had been with the Company and 
shared its fortunes for over ‘three years—practically 
since it landed at Salonika in December, 1915—and 
whose privilege it has been to command one of the 
sections during most of that period, it is hard to find 
expressions to describe adequately the sterling qualities 
and loyal devotion to duty of the great body of the 
men of the old Company. In spite of many adverse 
circumstances, no call was made on them that was not 
responded to. We were really a great big family, and 
in those years of war, we all learned to know and trust 
each other. In disease ridden Macedonia, how many a 
man stuck it when far from well, rather than leave the 
old Company and run the risk of not returning to it. 
The object of all was to“ get on with the war,’’ and on 
one occasion we were told by a General that the only 
complaint he had was that our work was too good. In 
spite of the apparent neglect of the Force, in spite of 
the dreary life on bleak Macedonian hills for years under 
depressing conditions, without adequate change or 
recreation, in spite of constitutions impaired by the 
climate and disease, and in spite of the very great heart 
soreness over not getting leave—a momentary rest and 
change from the execrable climate and war conditions of 
Macedonia—all demands made were loyally met. One 
wonders how they “ stuck it’”’ under such conditions, 
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let alone give the response they did. And in spite 
of all, when the weary wait, and the casualties, suffer- 
ings, and hardships of war were rewarded by advance 
and victory, men marched almost till they dropped 
rather than fall out and miss being “ in it.” Old men 
of forty marched the dusty roads and toiled up the 
rugged Balkan mountains, with endurance beyond 
praise ; and strange as it may seem, the daily “‘ sick 
parade’ of the Company was far less during our ad- 
vance, with its hard work and heavy marching in a hot 
sun, on a diet of bully and biscuits, than it had been in 
the more permanent camps of the old line, with a less 
exhausting life, and bread and fresh meat to eat almost 
every day. The building of the bridge at the Dedeli 
Pass and the bridge at Copaceni, mentioned in previous 
chapters, are but two of many instances of a willing 
response, under very adverse conditions, given at all 
periods of the war, when it was necessary to“ get a 
move on.” The memories of those years in the Bal- 
kans will contain much that is unpleasant, but they 
have at least given us one thought worth treasuring— 
how men of all classes from all parts of the British Isles, 
were united in good-fellowship in the carrying out of a 
common object, and loyally worked for its accomplish- 
ment. In those years of war, when men are more 
valued at their true worth—in the front line at least— 
each learned to know the other. If I may introduce 
finally a personal note, I can say that the departure of 
those old men of my section who had been in it all t hose 
Jong years, and shared its fortunes, its joys and sorrows, 
was the departure of men whom in years of companion- 
ship in a common cause, I had come to regard as old 
friends ; Men whom I trusted and respected. To 
have commanded them was an honour and a privelege. 
The Company can be proud of its record of work well 
done. In the years to come, as we look back on the 
past, the years which cause us the least pride will 
certainly not be those we spent together in the 107th 
Field Company, R.E. M,. J. RATTRAY. 
THE END. 


Nore.—Since the above was written at Silistra the 107th has 
been disbanded, on the break up of the 26th Division. Those 
men eligible for demobilization were demobilized, the ‘‘ Army of 
Occupation’’ men were transferred to the 108th Field Coy. 
R.E.—which proceeded to aed Age so, its war work ended, 
our old Company is no more.—M.J.R. 
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APPENDIX. 
SPECIAL ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


16TH CORPS SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY. 


On the conclusion of peace with Bulgaria and the 
termination of the present hostilities, I wish to convey 
my deepest thanks to all Generals, Officers, N.C.O.’s 
and men of the units that have constituted the 16th 
Corps, for their loyal support, energy, and true fighting 
qualities, displayed under most trying conditions. 

My thanks are particularly due to those who marched 
on their feet in the awful dust and great heat. 

The troops have something to be proud of, viz.:— 
being the first of all to enter Bulgaria. 

C. J. Briccs, 
Lieut.-General, 
30th September, 1918. Commanding 16th Corps. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY. No. 373. 


By GENERALG. F. MILN_E, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Commander-in-Chief, British Salonika Forces. 


Thanks to your gallantry, determination and devo- 
tion to duty, the Bulgarian Army is now defeated, and 
the Bulgarian nation has sued for peace. This result 
has been obtained only by your extraordinary exer- 
tions after three summers spent in a malarious country, 
and against ‘obstacles of great natural and artificial 
strength. 

What appeared almost impossible has been accom- 
plished. 

I gratefully thank you all, of every arm and of every 
rank, for your steadfast loyalty, your perfect discipline, 
and for the magnificent manner you have answered to 
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every call made on you. No one knows better the odds 
against which you have had to contend, and I am 
proud to have had the honour of commanding you. 


GEORGE MILNE, 


General, 
General Headquarters, Commander-in-Chief, 
4th October, 1918. British Salonika Force. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY. No. 378. 


By GENERAL G. F. MILNE, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Commanding-in-Chief, British Salonika Force. 


The following translation of a General Order by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies is published 
for general information :— 


COMMANDEMENT EN CHEF DES 
ARMEES ALLIEES EN ORIENT. 


ETAT MAJOR GENERAL. G.G. A.A. le 12 Octobre, 1918. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 89. 


A brilliant and decisive victory has crowned the 
offensive of the Allied Armies in the Near East. 

Capturing enemy positions which appeared inacces- 
sable, penetrating deeply into his lines, harassing him 
without respite, our Armies have overcome all obstacles 
and all resistance. Under our reiterated blows, the 
Bulgar, crushed and overwhelmed, has begged for 
mercy. 

In less than fifteen days the Allies have put out of 
action an army of 600,000 men, solidly entrenched and 
supported by a powerful artillery. Approximately 
90,000 prisoners, at least 800 guns and countless 
matériel have passed into our hands, and the solidarity 
of the Central Empires is at length breaking up. 

This victory which ranks amongst the most brilliant 
achievments of this war—many though they be—is 
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due to the skill of the Commands and Staff, and to the 
endurance and self sacrificing bravery of the troops. 

Officers and men alike, both in attack and pursuit, 
spent themselves to the utmost limit of their strength. 

To all, I now address my congratulations :— 

To THE BritisH ARMY, which once more displayed 
in hard-fought actions, its traditional tenacity and 
valour, which stormed the heights of the Dub and the 
mountainous Beles, and which was the first to enter 
Bulgarian territory ; 

To THE SERBIAN ARMY, which with its gaze turned 
ever towards its Homeland, inspired by indomitable 
courage and confident in the justice of its cause, has 
forced enemy strongholds long considered inaccessable, 
breaking right across the hostile defences in five days, 
cut the valley of the Vardar, and compelled the enemy 
to a disastrous flight ; 

To THE ITALIAN EXPEDITIONARY Force, which 
carrying by assault the lines of the Cerna Loop, Hill 
1050, and the Visoko, both stated to be impregnable, 
has largely contributed to the successful and close 
pursuit of the XIth German Army ; 

To THE HELLENIC ARMY, whose troops with their 
legendary ardour have played a glorious part on both 
banks of the Vardar and the Cerna, and have taught 
our veterans the value of their youthful valour ; 

And finally, 

To THE FRENCH ARMY, which has splendidly ac- 
complished in the Near East the task demanded of it by 
our Native Land. 

ASSAULT Troops, who shattered the enemy’s formid- 
able defences, 

Pursuinc Divisions, who tirelessly hunted down the 
foe among the precipitous peaks of the Dzena, in the 
ravines of Murgas, Gopes and Resna, in the wilderness 
of the Albanian mountains, and of the Gradec, 

CavaLRY, who by your bold manceuvres across a 
mountain chah. where none but such as you would have 
dared to pass, who by seizing Uskub cut the enemy’s 
line of retreat and brought about the surrender of an 
entire Army, 
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Pirots and OBSERVERS, whose reconnaissances 
facilitated the advance of our columns and caused 
panic among the retreating enemy, 

To ALL BRANCHES AND SERVICES, who have dis- 
played such untiring devotion to duty, 

To all of you, I announce how proud I am to com- 
mand your gallant armies. 

Your courage is as lofty as that of your comrades in 
France. Victory makes no distinction between our- 
selves in the East and our friends in the West ; you 
have proved vour right to share their glory. 


FRANCHET d’ESPEREY. 


H. J. EVERETT, Major-General, 
Deputy-Adjutant General, 
British Salonika Force. 
General Headquarters, 
14th October, 1918. 
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107TH FIELD COMPANY, R.E. 
HoNouRS AND AWARDS 


MILITARY Cross— 


Capt. (a/Major) H. H. E. Gosset dated 1-1-18 
Lt. 


W. H. Brown - 
ii Lt. F. Thos. Wright , - 


MILITARY MEDAL— 
65160 Corpl. Hoy, J. R. 3 
11402 Corpl. (a/Sgt.) Pethybridge, F. ,, 
65169 Corp]. Gawler, G. H. ss 
65693 Sapper Moody, B. S. soe 
51929 ii Corpl. Dummer, W. * 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL— 


91193 Sergt. Bugg, W. “ 
MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES-— 

Major F. R. H. Eustace - 

Capt. (a/Major) H. H. E. Gosset es 

Major J. R. Shennan, M.C. ee 


Lieut. J. Rattray a 
Lieut. N. Bateman - 
49122 Sergt. (C.S.M.) Cole, W. af 
75169 L/Cpl. Kitchen, A. C. 5 
66415 Sergt. Bolden, F. ey 


ORDER OF THE CROWN OF RUMANIA— 
(Grade of Officier) 


Major J. R. Shennan, M.C. ‘a 
MEDAILLE MILITAIRE— 

65160 Corp]. Hoy, J. R. ” 
1914 STAaR— 


ii Lieut. Bateman, N. 


21989 Corpl. (a/C.QO.M.S.) Pearce, A. T. 
11402 Corpl. (a/Sergt.) Pethybridge, F. 


14826 Corpl. (a/Sergt.) Brown, W. R. 
21942 Sapper Williams, A. 


3-6-18 
10-1-17 


12-1-17 
25-9-17 
25-9-17 
25-9-17 
13-9-18 


1-11-18 


8-10-16 
23-9-17 
9-3-19 
9-3-19 
9-3-19 
8-10-16 
29-3-17 
25-3-18 


10-3-19 


7-3-17 


6730 Private Harrison, C. (R.A.M.C, attached) 


FINISH JORANY 3 


"Xmas Card. 


By Capt. J. Macrie, M.C., R.A. MC. 


From the Salonika Army 1918 
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